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Hierarchical and Competitive Inequality’ 


André Béteille 


In a brief paper first published in 1960 ın what was then The economic 
weekly, Professor MN Srinivas examined the prospects of a ‘casteless 
and classless’ society 1n India (Srinivas 1962 87-97) The country had 
attained independence and given itself a republican constitution barely a 
decade earlier A great deal of support was expressed in public for the 
ideal of equality But Srinivas issued a salutary warning against taking 
lightly the hierarchies entrenched ın the social environment and in the 
mentality of the people I would like to re-examine some of the questions 
raised by him and to carry the argument a little further Forty years 1s a 
long enough time interval in the life of a nation to make the undertaking 
appear attractive 

Srinivas’s approach to the problem, which I shall try to emulate, 1s 
that of the sociologist and not the moralist While broadly 1n sympathy 
with the constitutional objective. of ‘equality of status and of 
opportunity’, he did not devote much time to extolling the virtues of 
equality as an ideal, but dwelt instead on the many obstacles to tts 
realisation ın practice He noted with approval the many measures 
adopted by the state for the removal or at least the reduction of 
inequahty through the creation of new rights and new policies But he 
drew attention to the pervasive presence of hierarchy and warned against 
any idea that something so deep-rooted could simply be wished out of 
existence 

Srinivas had a sharp eye for the contradictions, oppositions and 
tensions inherent 1n his own as 1n any other human society He did not 
by any means wish to belittle the objectives the leaders of the nation had 
set for themselves at the time of independence But he called for a 
clearer understanding of the obstacles with which those objectives would 
have to contend He never let himself forget that India was a vast and 
complex society of great antiquity ın which life was lived on many 
planes He believed that change was necessary and desirable and that the 
leaders had an obligation to show the way forward, but that they 
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themselves would lose their way if they did not take account of the 
habits, practices and customs deeply rooted ın the lives of the ordinary 
people 

Nor was the educated and forward-looking Indian middle class itself 
entirely free from the hierarchical habits and practices 1t wished society 
as a whole to discard “This class may pay lip service to egalitarian 
ideals’, he wrote, ‘but that should not blind us to the fact that its 
attitudes are fundamentally hierarchical’ bid 96) Ideals were no doubt 
important ın social lıfe, but from the sociological point of view, the 
study of ideals could never be a substitute for the study of practice 
Moreover, the 1deals themselves were diverse and, 1n a changing society, 
often mutually inconsistent 

While the hierarchical mentality 1s still widespread among the 
ordinary people, the Indian intelligentsia tends to be both Utopian and 
fatalistic in its orientation towards equality and inequality A Utopian 
orientation 1s one that believes ıt possible to bring into being any state of 
affairs that ıt regards as desirable, a fatalistic orientation. takes as 
inevitable the existing state of affairs, no matter how undesirable In 
addressing public gatherings, at conferences, seminars and workshops, 
important men and women speak as ıf all the accumulated inequalities of 
the past can be made to wither away The opposite or fatalistic mode 1s 
characteristically expressed in private, there people are inclined to 
lament that nothing changes ın India or that, 1f anything changes, the 
change 1s always for the worse They point to the capitalist class, the 
bureaucracy and, now of course, the multinationals as the irremovable 
obstacles to the advance of equality It 1s not as 1f the utopian and the 
fatalistic orientations are characteristic of two distinct and separate sets 
of individuals They coexist ın one and the same individual, lıke the two 
sides of a coin 

The sociological approach sets itself against the utopian and the 
fatalistic approaches It 1s not an easy approach to follow consistently in 
an environment permeated by the utopian and the fatalistic modes of 
thought The effort of describing and analysing the different forms of 
inequality objectively and dispassionately, which 1s the first task of the 
sociologist, 1s often condemned as a disguised attempt to justify ıt In my 
experience, what talented young sociologists fear most today ın India 1s 
being labelled as conservative or reactionary As a result, their work as 
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sociologists suffers, since description and analysis have to yield to moral 
exhortation 

The sociological approach 1s also opposed to the fatalistic because, 
being comparative and historical, ıt does not accept any existing form of 
inequality, no matter how pervasive or well entrenched, as either 
inevitable or immutable Here I would like to make the distinction 
between regarding inequality itself as inevitable and regarding any 
specific form of 1t as inevitable. This distinction 1s of great importance 
not only for social theory but also for social policy One cannot begin to 
address questions of policy seriously if one commuts oneself to the 
position that 1nequality as such ıs an evil and that all forms of ıt are 


equally reprehensible 
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The advance of equality, where it does take place, does not follow a 
smooth or uniform course, what we generally witness 1s a process of 
uneven development Important changes were no doubt introduced at the 
time of independence, but there have been currents as well as counter- 
currents Even as old forms of inequality have retreated or become 
obsolete, new forms of ıt have emerged and advanced Thıs has been a 
continuous process during the last 150 years, and the adoption of a new 
constitution and new social and economic policies ın the wake of 
independence have been important landmarks 

While most progressive intellectuals at the time welcomed the 
prospect of a 'casteless and classless' society, Srinivas pointed out not 
only that hierarchy dies hard 1n India but also that new forms of it were 
emerging under the very eyes of the egalıtarıans He concluded his essay 
by observing, ‘In brief, there are today two types of hierarchy, one which 
is traditional and the other which is emergent’ (bid 95) He did not 
elaborate on the specific features of the two types of hierarchy, but 
excluded from consideration ‘the "functional hierarchy" which prevails 
during working hours’ (/bid 96), meaning presumably the system of 
stratification embedded 1n the modern occupational system to which I 
will devote attention separately later ın the essay 

It 1s clear that at that time Srinivas's attention was focussed on caste 
and its great resilience ın the face of;the charges brought ın by the new 
legal, political and economic forces He did not discount the importance 
of those forces, but argued that they not only failed to destroy caste but 
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instead opened up new fields for its operation, For Srinivas, hierarchy 
meant above all the hierarchy of caste In the traditional order, the 
hierarchy operated mainly through the ideas of purity and pollution 
whose importance he had brought to light in his study of the Coorgs 
(Srinivas 1952) It was obvious that those ideas were in retreat, and 
Srinivas was to discuss that retreat 1n some detail in his Tagore lectures 
(Srinivas 1966 118-46) But the retreat of purity and pollution did not 
bring caste to an end, for 1t found new ways of operating ın the secular 
domain 

Without gainsaying the resilience of caste and its continuing role ın 
Indian society and politics, 1t 15 important to consider on their own terms 
new forms of inequality that have emerged ın Indian society and that 
operate to some extent independently of caste There 1s now a large and 
expanding middle class - and an industrial working class - 1n Indian 
society that can no longer be treated simply as appendages of the caste 
system Nor can we afford to treat as being merely derivative the 
ınegualıtıes that arıse from the functional requirements. of modern 
associations, institutions and organisations Those inequalities have 
become pervasive, but the logic of their operation 1s different from that 
of caste 

The modernisation of India has not been a painless process, and it 
has not always followed the course 1t was expected to do 50 years ago, it 
ıs all the same a continuing and irreversible process Modern 
associations, organisations and institutions, for all the problems with 
which they are beset, have grown and diversified, modern markets have 
reached into rural areas everywhere Offices, factories, schools, colleges 
and universities have grown throughout the country Caste certainly 
counts 1n the estimation of social rank, but there are now: many areas of 
lıfe ın which education and occupation count as much 1f not more 

The Indian middle class 1s no longer what ıt was 50 years ago, 
though occupying an important place ın public lıfe, ıt was then small and 
socially homogeneous It has become much larger and socially more 
diverse In the past 1t was dominated by only a handful of upper castes 
Many new castes, belonging to the middle or even the lower levels of the 
traditional hierarchy, have entered the middle class 1n the last 50 years 
Today the Indian middle class 1s differentiated not only by caste, but 
also by income, education and occupation More and more persons strive 
to prepare their children for a better education, and a better occupation 
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than they have had, even 1f their caste cannot be changed Competition 
and individual mobility have now become pervasive features of Indian 
society Caste may have something to do with all this, but 1t will be 
unwise to regard it as decisive 

The turnaround 1n economic policy that began after 1990 created a 
new interest ın the Indian middle class It has captured the popular 
1magination, and been widely discussed in newspapers and weekly 
magazines, and on television Books have also been written on it, but 
more from a popular than a scholarly point of view, these books either 
extol the middle class for 11s economic dynamism (Das 2000) or attack it 
for its moral deficiency (Varma 1998) But there ıs little systematic 
empirical material ın this kind of writing and it generally lacks 
conceptual clarity and analytical rigour The Indian middle class has not 
so far received the serious scholarly attention that it deserves from 
sociologists Compared to what they have published on caste, Indian 
sociologists have published very little on the middle class, yet they all 
belong to that class 

It 1s 1n a way natural that so much attention should have been 
devoted by both Indian and foreign students of Indian society to caste 
Caste 1s distinctive of Indian society, 1f not unique to it. The middle 
class, as defined by education, occupation and income, 1s on the other 
hand a feature of most 1f not all modern societies There 1s no need to 
deny the distinctive features of the Indian middle class, but there 1s no 
need either to ignore the many features that ıt has 1n common with its 
counterparts ın other societies To those sociologists who believe that 
theirs 1s by its very nature a comparative discipline, the middle class 
provides an attractive field for systematic enquiry, such an enquiry 
promises opportunities for collaboration between sociologists, 
demographers and economists 


kK KOK ok GE 


I would now like to introduce the distinction between two forms of 
inequality which may be called ‘hierarchical’ and ‘competitive’ 
inequality I must insist at the outset that the distinction 1s conceptual 
and analytical rather than empirical There 1s hardly any society ın which 
either form of inequality 1s found in its pure state, uncontaminated by 
any other form of ıt Certainly, ın contemporary India the two coexist ın 
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many areas, and sometimes reinforce each other, but that only makes the 
need to distinguish between them more urgent Moreover, the distinction 
between hierarchical and competitive inequality 1s of great importance 
historically and comparatively, for, while they coexist 1n most societies, 
they combine differently in different societies ` 

I must apologise 1n advance for my somewhat clumsy terminology 
“Hierarchical inequality’ sounds like a redundancy, but the phrase 1s 
useful because it 1nvokes an 1dea given currency by Louis Dumont in his 
influential work on caste (Dumont 1966) Dumont insisted 1n that work 
that ‘hierarchy’ must be distinguished from ‘stratification’, and I would 
like to repeat, that not all forms of inequality are covered by hierarchy 
Nor 1s the contrast between inequality in general and hierarchy in 
particular relevant to the understanding only of India Writing about 
feudalism 1n France between the 9th and the 12th centuries, Marc Bloch 
(1962 443) said, 'It was an unequal society, rather than a hierarchical 
one' The hierarchy of estates, about which other European historians 
wrote, became fully developed only later 

Hierarchical inequality 1s characteristic of a certain kind of society, 
based on castes or on estates Such a society has not only a distinctive 
morphology, that 1s, a distinctive pattern of groups and their 
arrangement, but also distinctive laws, customs and practices There 
distinctions of status are not only considered right, proper and desirable - 
a part of the natural scheme of things as it were - but they permeate 
every sphere of life, from the domestic to the political The Indian caste 
system provides the best example of hierarchical inequality, but other 
examples of ıt may be found from Europe or China ın past times In such 
societies, hierarchical inequality marked the relations not only between 
castes - or between estates - but also between men and women 

Hierarchical inequality is characteristic of societies with a very 
different conception of the moral and even the natural order from that 
prevalent in modern democratic societies I have elsewhere spoken of 
harmonic social systems 1n which inequalities not only exist in fact but 
are also considered right, proper and desirable, a part of the natural 
scheme of things (Béteille 1987 54-77) Men and women, and persons 
belonging to different castes and different communities are assigned 
different and unequal positions in society as a matter of course Persons 
at different ends of the social spectrum are not expected to compete with 
each other for social recognition and reward 
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The hierarchical conception of society attained its most complete, 
elaborate and enduring expression ın India even though ıt was not unique 
to ıt One of the most vivid accounts of that conception comes from a 
study of Europe at the end of the Middle Ages Three things stand out in 
Jan Huizinga's account of hierarchical inequality (1) the elaborateness 
of the social distinctions maintained between the high- and the low-born, 
(u) the acceptance by the common people of their own social 
insignificance, and (111) the general belief in the sanctity of the prevalent 
social hierarchy as being part of a larger, divine scheme of things 
Finally, "The conception of society ın the Middle Ages 1s statıcal, not 
dynamical’ (Huizinga 1924 48) 

The hierarchical conception of the world survived in Europe well 
beyond the Middle Ages The idea of the Great Chain of Being has had a 
lasting significance ın European Christianity Its three principles of 
plenitude, continuity and gradation treated the social hierarchy as merely 
a replication of the cosmic hierarchy, beginning with the lowliest of 
creatures and reaching up to God Although going back to the Middle 
Ages and beyond, the idea acquired a new lease of life in Europe in the 
18th century at precisely that historical yuncture when the old social 
hierarchy was beginning to be threatened by new economic and political 
forces (Lovejoy 1964 183-207) What had till then been a part of the 
common sense of the Christian world would soon come to be seriously 
questioned 

The common sense of the western world 1s no longer what 1t was at 
the end of the 18th century Changes have taken place continuously in 
legal, political and economic institutions, and these have slowly eaten 
into the hierarchical conception of the world Relations between men 
and women, between the high- and the low-born, and even between the 
rich and the poor have altered New ideas have emerged as to what 1s 
due to the individual as a citizen irrespective of his or her social 
standing The erosion of the hierarchical conception of the world did not 
happen all at once or to the same extent 1n every social field In many 
European countries the church continued to adhere to hierarchy, 
although that too began to change 1n the second half of the 20th century 

Though familiar to students of European history up to the 18th or 
even the 19th century, the hierarchical conception of society attained its 
fullest expression ın Indian, and particularly Hindu, society The 
Dharmashastra ın general and the Manusmrıtı in particular may be 
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viewed as the charter of a society ın which hierarchical practices were 
upheld by religion, law and morality Today the term *Manuvad' has 
come to stand for the most oppressive and odious form of social 
inequality, and yet ıt was the moral basis of a whole social order 

Although the term 'caste' serves as a metaphor for it, hierarchical 
inequality extended well beyond caste ın the strict sense of the term It 
was the form taken by relations not only between upper and lower 
castes, but also between landlords and tenants, masters and servants, 
patrons and clients, and, no less important, between men and women 
Hierarchical inequality, particularly among the Hindus, was expressed 
by a distinctive ritual idiom, based on the opposition of purity and 
pollution, which played a large part 1n maintaining the segregation of the 
lowest castes and the many restrictions 1mposed on women Though 
developed ın ıts fullest form among the Hindus, hierarchical inequality, 
including the idiom of purity and pollution, permeated the whole of 
Indian society, leaving its tmpress on Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and 
even the relatively isolated tribal communities 

Village, caste and joint family, which constituted the key institutions 
of traditional Indian society, were all organised on the basis of 
hierarchical inequality Srinivas challenged the conception of the 
traditional Indian village as a little republic and put in its place the 
conception of it as a vertical unity If the different components of the 
village together constituted a unity, they did not all enjoy equal esteem 
or equal authority The economy of land and grain was supplemented by 
a variety of crafts and services Occupations were elaborately ranked, 
and there was little question of the different members of the village 
competing with each other for the most rewarding ones among them In 
an occupational regime in which competition between members of 
different groups 1s discouraged, 1f not debarred, the question of equality 
of opportunity does not generally arise 

In its complete form, the caste system consisted of both a design or 
an ideal plan of society and a set of relations between social groups, the 
former represented by varna and the latter by zatı When Srinivas drew 
attention to the disjunction between the two, something had already 
begun to change in the caste system (Srinivas 1962 63-69) The 
hierarchical design of varna was losing its clarity and authority, and jatıs 
were beginning to intensify their competition for power and position 
When people talk about caste today, they mainly have Jat; in mind, 
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although 1t must not be forgotten that for centuries the order of varnas 
provided the framework for the social gradation of jatis 

Against the vertical unity of the village, Srınıvas counterposed, the 
horizontal unity of caste, indicating that the two balanced each other in 
some sense The 1dea of the horizontal unity of caste has to be used with 
caution For, while members of the same caste are on the same level in 
opposition to members of superior or inferior castes, there 1s internal 
differentiation within the same caste and indeed within the same 
subcaste, and this differentiation 1s generally, if not invariably, 
accompanied by ıdeas of superior and inferior rank As Dumont (1957 
and 1966) would argue, hierarchy does not stop short at the boundaries 
of the caste or even the subcaste, but penetrates and permeates its 
interior 

Ranking within the caste 1s expressed as well as regulated by rules of 
marriage More important than the principle of endogamy 1n this respect 
1s the principle of hypergamy Hypergamy may be obligatory or optional, 
but the principle 1s ın both cases the same bride-takers are superior to 
bride-givers Hypergamy may be practised within the same subcaste, 
between different subcastes of the same caste, or between different 
castes that are distinctly unequal Where bride-takers and bride-givers 
constitute distinct segments, both parties acknowledge that the former 
are superior to the latter The principle of hypergamy enjoyed scriptural 
sanction among the Hindus where, characteristically, ıt was formulated 
ın the language of vaina rather than jatı 

In the scriptures a strict distinction. was maintained between 
hypergamy or anuloma, which was permitted, and hypogamy or 
pratiloma, which was prohibited. It 1s difficult to say how extensively 
hypergamy as a rule of marriage between distinct castes or even 
subcastes was practised 1n the past The rule of hypergamy lost much of 
its force in the 20th century There 1s very little evidence of the 
systematic practice of obligatory hypergamy, and the distinction between 
anuloma and pratiloma, so important to traditional conceptions of 
hierarchy and marriage alliance, 1s no longer strictly maintained 01 even 
clearly understood All of this indicates that while castes continue to be 
unequally ranked, there 1s decreasing clarity and agreement about their 
ranks 

Classical ideas regarding anuloma and pratiloma expressed 
asymmetry not only between castes but also between men and women 
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Characteristically, gender disparities were larger among the higher than 
among the lower castes An enhancement ın the social status of the 
subcaste or the family meant the imposition of additional restrictions on 
its women against post-puberty marriage, against widow remarriage, 
against divorce and, in general, against free movement outside the 
domestic sphere The principle of anuloma extended the possibility, at 
least theoretically of marriage outside the caste for lower-caste women 
while the principle of pratiloma restricted that possibility for upper-caste 
women In the past the burden of polygamy weighed more heavily on 
upper-caste than on lower-caste women, and a lower-caste woman had a 
better chance of walking out on her husband than an upper-caste one All 
of this 1s not to deny that the life of a lower-caste woman was one of toil, 
privation and hardship 

Men and women were treated unequally ın the family law of both 
Hindus and Muslims, although in somewhat different ways 
Traditionally, polygamy was allowed by law for both Hindus and 
Muslims, the law now prohibits polygamy for Hindus but not for 
Muslims In most pre-modern legal systems women were assigned a 
subordinate legal position This was exemplified in Roman law by the 
doctrine of the Perpetual Tutelage of Women Writing about that 
doctrine 1n the middle of the 19th century, Sir Henry Maine (1931 127) 
observed, ‘In India, the system survives ın absolute completeness, and its 
Operation 1s so strict that a Hindoo Mother frequently becomes the ward 
of her own sons’ 

Personal law varied between Hindus and Muslims, and, among 
Hindus, between patrilineal and matrilineal communities But within the 
structure of the family, men exercised authority over women We get a 
vivid picture of the differentiation and hierarchy of roles within the 
extended farmly in Srinivas’s classic account of the Coorg okka ‘A 
woman 1s not a member of an okka ın the sense a man 1s, and the legal 
rights she enjoys are always inferior to a man’s’ (Srinivas 1952 126) 
Nor 1s hierarchy in the family a matter of gender alone ‘Enormous 
emphasis is laid on seniority, and this is visible not only between 
members of different generations, but also between members of the same 
generation The younger member has to behave deferentially towards the 
older’ Ubid 58) 
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It 1s true that social relations were structured differently in the 
matrilineal taravad as compared to the patrilineal okka But there too 
there was a differentiation and hierarchy of roles Even though in a 
taravad the women continued to live 1n their own homes after marriage 
and their husbands came ın as visitors, authority lay ın the hands of the 
senior adult men the brother 1n place of the husband and the mother's 
brother ın place of the father (Schneider and Gough 1961 298-404) And 
generation and age were as 1mportant in the one case as in the other 
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The hierarchical conception of society was not accepted without 
question all through Indian history It was challenged from time to time 
by socio-religious movements which sought to better the lot of the 
inferior castes and of women But these challenges came to be 
accommodated within the existing order which maintained its basically 
hierarchical character In the past the challenge to the social hierarchy 
generally took the form of rel.gıous protest What began as a religious 
movement acquired the character of a sect, which, 1n turn, found a place 
for itself ın the existing hierarchy of castes (Bose 1975) The 
transformation of sect into caste 1s a recurrent feature of Indian social 
history till the 19th century 

A new and more radical conception of equality, which was to have 
far-reachıng consequences for the structure of Indian society, began to 
emerge in the 19th century (Ganguli 1975, Raychaudhur 1988) The 
initial ımpulse for ıt came from the encounter with western 1deas and 
institutions ın the wake of colonial rule Reflective Indians in the new 
presidency centres of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras experienced the 
freshness and vitality of western culture and recognised that their own 
civilisation, for all ıts past greatness, had become moribund But they 
soon realised that the teachings of Bentham and Mill were one thing, and 
British colonial practice ın India quite another It may not be too much to 
say that the 19th-century Indian intelligentsia learnt as much about 
equality from the colonial practice of inequality as from the liberal 
theory of equality 

The best among the 19th-century Indian writers on equality dıd not 
rest content with pointing to the contradictions of colonial rule They 
were unsparıng in their criticism of the contradictions in their own 
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society İn an essay on self-rule and alien-rule, Bankimchandra (1380 
II 241-45) asked by what right upper-caste Indians complained against 
the racial discrimination practised by the British. when they themselves 
practised the most odious forms of caste discrimination. Nor did the 
inferior condition of women escape the attention of the critics of society 
Needless to say, the 19th-century critics of the traditional social 
hierarchy were almost all men and from the higher castes 

The 19th century saw the emergence not only of a new conception of 
equality but also of new legal enactments, new economic arrangements 
and, what ıs more important, new social institutions Without the latter, 
the new conception of equality would have had little practical effect It 1s 
not as if the new legal enactments, the new economic arrangements and 
the new social institutions led all at once to the disappearance of 
hierarchical beliefs and practices But the continued existence of those 
beliefs and practices should not lead us to disregard the changes that 
have taken place and are taking place in Indian society Many things 
have in fact changed since the middle of the 19th century, although 
social change rarely follows the course visualised by tts initiators 

Many 19th-century Indians who championed the cause of equality 
looked for its roots ın their own tradition Naturally, there was some 
invention of tradition ın the process, and some used their 1magination 
more freely than others It 1s difficult to believe that so important and 
fundamental an 1dea as that of equality could be wholly unknown to any 
major civilisation All the same, a new element entered into the 19th- 
century Indian conception of equality Whereas earlier conceptions of it 
had been strongly tinged by religion, the new conception of equality was 
on the whole a secular one This did not escape the attention of 
Bankimchandra who wrote an 1mportant tract on egualıty ın 1879, which 
he later withdrew from circulation (Haldar 1977) 

A new intelligentsia, with distinctive attitudes towards hierarchy and 
equality began to emerge ın the 19th century as part of a new middle 
class This was associated with what Srinivas (1966 46-88) has 
described as ‘westernisation’ India has had a long and continuous 
intellectual tradition, but the new intelligentsia was different in its 
orientation towards the social order from the old literati This tends to be 
obscured by the remarkable continuity of membership between the two 
in terms of family, kinship and caste Those who began to question and 
challenge the traditional hierarchy were, with few exceptions, the 
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descendants of the very persons whose task had been to uphold and 
justify that hierarchy ın the past The traditional hterati ın India hac been 
very exclusive in its social composition and the 19th-century 
intelligentsia was not noticeably less so, but a change of ortentation was 
nevertheless beginning to take place 

One must not exaggerate the transformative effect of westernisation 
on Indian society In the 19th century and even into the 20th, 1ts reach 
was limited The tural areas were not affected by ıt 1n the same ways as 
the metropolitan centres Moreover, as Srinivas pointed out, the same 
forces that led to the emergence of westernisation 1n certain quarters 
enlarged the scope of sanskritisation in others While westernisation 
relaxed the rigours due to caste and gender, sanskritisation reinforced the 
value placed on traditional symbols of status It 1s to Srınıvas's credit to 
have drawn attention to the complex dialectic of sanskritisation and 
westernisation that began in the middle of the 19th century and 
continues to this day Both sanskritisation and westernisation have 
implications for social stratification and social mobility, but their 
implications are somewhat different 

The emergence of a new middle class marks a kind of rupture in the 
traditional social order In India its origins derive not so much from an 
industrial revolution or a democratic revolution as from colonial rule It 
was colonial rule that created the modern office, the habitat of the 
white-collar worker or ‘babu’, and the modern professions such as law, 
medicine, engineering and journalism It also established the first 
modern universities, and the law colleges, the medical colleges and the 
engineering colleges to provide training and certification, for entry into 
the middle class There are 1mportant differences between India and the 
west, but 1n both cases the new middle class grew with the growth of a 
new occupational system and a new educational system 

A middle class, increasingly conscious of its identity and its new 
role 1n society, began to take shape in the second half of the 19th 
century It was confined at first to the presidency capitals of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, where the first universities as well as the first law 
and medical colleges were established, In India the emergence of a 
middle class constituted bigger break with the past than 1n the west if 
only because so much of the initial impulse for its growth came from 
outside The demands of life and work in the college, the office and the 
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professions were very different from those of the traditional institutions, 
whether among Hindus or among Muslims 

Despite its steady growth since the middle of the 19th century, for 
100 years or so the Indian middle class was a small ısland - or, rather, an 
archipelago - 1n the midst of a vast population made up of other classes 
and strata Still, xts significance in the lıfe of the nation was not 
inconsiderable It spearheaded the nationalist movement, and the 
members of the Constituent Assembly were overwhelmingly from ıt It 
gave shape to and was in turn shaped by the modern institutions of 
indian society such as universities, laboratories, libraries, newspapers, 
hospitals, banks, municipalities and political parties 

Many of the social restrictions through which the traditional 
hierarchy was maintained and reproduced are inconsistent with the 
functional requirements of the kinds of modern institutions to which I 
have just referred The whole ıdıom of purity and pollution, which was 
the cement as it were of the old social hierarchy, 1s antithetical to 
middle-class modes of life and work It 1s ımpossıble to organise work ın 
a modern office ın conformity with that idiom Social exclusion on 
grounds of ritual defilement, 1f practised consistently, will bring the 
work of any modern institution - a bank, a laboratory or a law court - to a 
standstill Adjustments and compromises can no doubt be made, but not 
beyond a point 

As upper-caste Indians entered mıddle-class occupations, they found 
the rules by which their forefathers had been governed more and more 
anachronistic It 1s not that people suddenly discovered that the old rules 
were socially unjust, ıt ıs likely that they first found them irksome and 
then decided that they were unjust The rules of purity and pollution 
were enormously important in upholding traditional hierarchy, when 
those rules became discredited, the traditional hierarchy could not 
remain intact To be sure, invidious social distinctions based on caste 
and gender are still widely observed, but they no longer have the 
legitimacy they enjoyed in the past 

The Indian middle class has grown steadily in size ın the last 50 
years Although still a minority in the population, it ıs no longer a 
minuscule minority Middle-class occupations have grown and become 
differentiated In the 19th century these occupations were virtually a 
monopoly of the upper castes and of men This has changed 
substantially Members of virtually every caste may be found in 
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middle-class occupations, and more and more women now work in 
offices, banks, law courts, hospitals and newspapers in a variety of 
non-manual occupations There still are more upper-castemen than 
lower-caste women in these occupations, but the middle-class working 
milieu 1s no longer dominated by traditional considerations of hierarchy 

The continued presence of invidious social distinctions should not 
lead us to lose sight of the changes taking place 1n Indian society as a 
whole The changes are not all ın the same direction and the evidence 1s 
not uniform, but the long-term trend has been towards the weakening of 
hierarchical inequality I will conclude this section with two examples, 
one relating to caste and the other to gender Both are consequences of 
the weakening of the restrictions of purity and pollution 

The practice of unfouchabihty in its traditional form has’ declined 
significantly, even though ıt has not disappeared Restrictions on 
movement and on entry into superior occupations have declined, and in 
some places disappeared (Jodhka 2000) What 1s more important 1s that 
scheduled caste students as well as teachers are now entering 
mixed-caste schools ın increasing numbers even ın the rural areas, and in 
some parts of the country the practice of untouchability has virtually 
disappeared from the village school (Shah 2000) This ıs not to say that 
the lot of the scheduled castes has 1mproved 1n every respect There are 
recurrent outbursts of violence against them But it 15 a change when the 
pervasive practice of untouchabılıty ıs replaced by the sporadic practice 
of atrocities (Béteille 2000) 

The position of women 1s also charging, although the change 1s more 
visible at the upper than at the lower levels of society More and more 
women are entering schools, colleges and universities, and there are 
increasing numbers of them ın clerical, administrative and professional 
employment There has been a secular trend of increase ın the age at 
marriage for women, and thus trend 1s most conspicuous among the 
upper castes where pre-puberty marriage was the norm ın the past The 
change has been driven in no small measure by the compulsions of 
middle-class life among which the education and employment of women 
have begun to figure prominently 
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The rise and consolidation of the middle class, which 1s accompanied by 
the decline of hierarchical inequality, does not bring inequality itself to 
an end The middle class brings ın 1ts wake its own forms of inequality, 
which are distinct from those characteristic of societies based on caste or 
estate Such inequalities have arisen wherever modern societies based on 
new legal, political and economic arrangements have displaced the 
hierarchical societies of the past, and one cannot seriously expect India 
to be an exception to the general rule I have described the new type of 
inequality which accompanies the modernisation process as competitive 
inequality It ıs important to keep the analytical distinction between the 
two clearly 1n mind, particularly 1n the case of India where they not only 
coexist but are closely intertwined 

I shall dwell mainly on the middle class where competitive 
1nequality 1s seen most clearly at work, although its operation extends to 
other classes and strata as well Because the inequalities due to 
education, occupation and income are mixed up with those due to caste 
and gender, we often fail to notice what 1s new and what ıs old ın the 
inequalities that prevail in Indian society today 

The Indian middle class has received wide public attention 1n the last 
10 years largely as a result of the shifts introduced into economic policy 
since 1991 Certainly, the push towards economic liberalisation has been 
conducive to the growth of a certain section of the middle class, just as 
earlier on the promotion of development planning, the public sector and 
the socialistic pattern of society had been conducive to the growth of a 
somewhat different section of 1t In modern India, the middle class has 
benefited by the growth of the public as well as the private sector 

It 1s difficult to give a clear estimate of the size of the middle class 
partly because ıt 1s difficult to give an exact definition of ıt Estimates of 
its size range between 100 and 250 million persons The Indian middle 
class today 1s not only very large, it is also highly differentiated 
internally. It 1s differentiated, firstly, 1n terms of language, religion and 
caste, and, secondly, ın terms of education, occupation and 1ncome The 
Indian middle class 1s umque not so much on account of any peculiarity 
of the Indian occupational or educational system, but because of the 
peculiar way in which class 1s interwoven with caste and community in 
contemporary India I will deal in this section mainly with those features 
of the Indian middle class that are common to middle classes in all 
modern societies, 1gnoring for the present the peculiarities that arise 
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from its being embedded ın a distinctive structure of castes and 
communities 

In the earlier sociological literature a distinction was made between 
the ‘old middle class’ consisting of own-account workers in agriculture, 
crafts and services, and the ‘new middle class’ made up mainly of 
salaried, non-manual employees (Mills 1951) The emphasis here will be 
on education and occupation, and the core of the new middle class, in 
my conception, consists of persons 1n non-manual occupations, both 
employees and self-employed, with some formal education A more 
comprehensive definition of the middle class will have to include 
persons with small businesses which they operate either as own-account 
workers or as employers, here too, some formal education and 
non-manual work are what count 

At the time of independence the distinction between the middle class 
and the class of manual workers was clear It was not just an economic 
distinction but also a social one, 1t would not be too much to say that 1n 
the first half of the 20th century, the two classes inhabited different 
social worlds even ın the industrially advanced countries, not to speak of 
India This has changed to a considerable extent Technological changes 
have made the distinction between manual and non-manual work more 
difficult to maintain The income gap between skilled manual workers 1n 
the organised sector and subordinate non-manual staff has been reduced 
and sometimes even reversed Levels of literacy and education have 
risen steadily among manual workers The public sector has created a 
labour aristocracy whose members have adopted many elements of 
middle-class culture" And white-collar trade unionism has reduced the 
gap between manual and non-manual employees from the other end A 
full discussion of competitive inequality has to take into account the 
entire range of modern occupations, manual as well as non-manual, but 
that 1s beyond the purview of the present exercise 

Modern occupations, whether ın the office, the bank, the hospital, 
the factory or the workshop, are highly differentiated. This 
differentiation has been a continuous process, although 1t has probably 
been speeded up by the economic changes of the last 10 years 
Furthermore, it 1s a worldwide phenomenon, not confined to India, 
although, as one might expect, 1t takes different forms under different 
demographic, economic and cultural conditions 
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It 1s not that occupational differentiation was absent ın pre-capıtalıst, 
pre-industrial or pre-modern societies Indeed, under the caste system the 
differentiation of crafts and services was carried further ın India than 
perhaps ın any other pre-modern society But the modern occupational 
system 1s enormously more complex than any that has existed 1n the 
past Moreover, occupational differentiation ın modern societies 1s 
dynamic and not static as in pre-modern ones İn the past new 
occupations emerged slowly and only over long stretches of time, now 
they come into being every decade, if not every year Occupational 
differentiation 1n the modern world 1s driven by two powerful forces 
technological innovation and market expansion 

In an economic order ın which technological innovation 1s slow and 
limited, it 1s an advantage for occupational skills to be transmitted within 
the family, from father to son Occupational specialisation then becomes 
a matter of family and lineage This principle was used to advantage in 
the Indian caste system In course of time family and caste, rather than 
occupation, became the basis of social identity Thus, a Kumhar 
remained a Kumhar even if he practısed agriculture and not pottery, 
likewise a Lohar, a Teli or a Chamar But passing occupations down 
from father to son does not remain an advantage when technological 
innovation makes occupational skills obsolete from one generation to the 
next The detachment of occupational identity from family identity 1s a 
source of major social change even though the detachment 1s rarely 
complete in any society, leave alone Indian society 

I have given one indication of the dynamic nature of modern 
occupational systems by referring to the shifting boundaries between 
manual and non-manual occupations To say that the distinction between 
manual and non-manual occupations 1s becoming blurred 1s not to 
suggest that the process of occupational differentiation 1s being reversed 
On the contrary, both manual and non-manual occupations are becoming 
differentiated, and this two-fold differentiation produces a grey area in 
which the old distinctions no longer apply The dynamic nature of 
occupational differentiation ın modern societies *s such that old 
distinctions are continuously replaced by new ones 

Occupational differentiation 1s accompanied by occupational 
ranking Most students of social stratification in western countries give 
the two a central place in their studies. and they are also acquiring 
increasing importance in India This is not to say that one's social 
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identity or one's social rank 1s in any society determined solely by 
occupation Inherited wealth counts independently of occupation, and it 
ıs important ın most countries, including India, where the ownership, 
control and use of land are important Gender 1s important everywhere as 
a basis of social identity and social rank Caste 1s important ın India just 
as race 1s important ın the United States But occupation (together with 
education) has steadily gained ground as a basis of social status in India 
in the last 100 years 

Occupation was closely associated with education 1n the emergence 
of a new middle class 1n India 1n the second half of the 19th century For 
nearly 100 years, formal education, including some knowledge cf the 
English language, was virtually a monopoly of the middle class This has 
changed ın the last 50 years and many manual workers, particularly ın 
the organised sector, have had varying amounts of schooling But this 
does not mean that education has ceased to be a basis of differentiation 
and ranking Even ın countries like the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France, where elementary education 1s universal, there are 
vast differences in the amount and type of schoohng available to 
members of different sections of society 

Historically, the change from hierarchical to competitive 1nequality 
may be seen most clearly 1n France, particularly 1n the new occupational 
and educational systems that emerged in the wake of the French 
revolution At that time - and later - many saw ıt as a change from 
hierarchy to equality, but that was an illusion The illusion. was in a 
sense natural Till that time people had experience of only one kind of 
inequality, that 1s, hierarchical inequality When the hierarchical order of 
estates was being dismantled, 1t was natural for people to believe that 
inequality itself was being laid to rest A similar illusion was repeated in 
20th-century Russia when the Bolshevik revolution abolished - though, 
as it turns out, only temporarily - inequality based on the private 
ownership of property 

The principle on which the new educational and occupational 
systems were based was that of 'careers open to talent' That was the 
formulation of Napoleon who was also the main architect of the grandes 
écoles (or the great schools) and the grands corps (or the great services) 
that were meant to sweep away the cobwebs of the old hierarchical 
system To this day, the grandes écoles feed the great public services in 
France, and admission to them 1s through open national competition 
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(Bourdieu 1996) France was a pioneer ın creating a new type of public 
service and a new educational system suited to its requirements, and 
other European countries followed her example 

It seemed a great advance to turn to competition in place of birth and 
patronage, but competition did not lead to full equality ın France or 
anywhere else At first the competition was not fully open even in a 
formal sense Throughout the 19th century women were excluded from 
competition for places in the grandes écoles and the grands corps 
careers open to talent meant careers for men only Sons of professional 
parents did better 1n the open national competition than sons of peasants 
and workers, and this 1s true even today Still, the opportunities of 
success through competition opened up new possibilities for talented 
individuals from even the most disadvantaged sections of society There 
was reproduction of inequality, but there was also individual mobility 

Formal restrictions on open competition ın the educational and 
occupational systems were progressively removed in the 20th century 
Now women as well as members of disadvantaged races, castes and 
communities can compete, and sometimes do compete successfully, for 
the highest places in those systems This 1s a worldwide trend, and from 
present indications also an irreversible one But even if all formal 
restrictions are removed, and the competition made not only free out also 
fair, some are bourd to do well and others badly Free and fair 
competition can at best promote social mobility, ıt cannot eliminate 
inequality A competitive system creates its own distinctive form of 
inequality which can sometimes be more extreme than ın a hierarchical 
system 

In early 19th century Europe, with memories of the ancien régime 
still fresh ın people's minds, the idea of careers open to talent or of 
reward according to merit must have appeared attractive to those who 
sought equality Two hundred years later, when those memories have 
faded or receded into the background, ıt does not appear equally 
attractive As the contradictions of the meritarian principle become more 
and more apparent, that principle no longer appears as a panacea for 
egalıtarıans Indeed, for many egalitarians ın the west, meritocracy has 
come to stand not for equality but its opposite (Young 1958, Arrow et al 
2000) 
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In India the memory of the traditional hierarchy 1s by no means distant or 
remote The inequalities of caste, though altered ın many respects, are an 
important part of the present reality At the same time, new inequalities 
based on competition 1n education and employment have also emerged 
and become widespread It 1s difficult to determine how far the two 
kinds of inequality reinforce each other and how far they cut across 

Should Indians worry about the threat of meritocracy as egalitarians 
in the west started to do from the 1950s onwards? Or should they 
promote the principle of merit at the expense of birth and patronage, 
even if that leads to the creation of a new type of inequality? İt 1s good 
for sensitive Indians to be concerned about the negative consequences of 
untempered competition, whether ın education or ın employment Buz it 
is difficult to see how the role of family, caste and community can be 
eliminated or even reduced without promoting free and, as far as 
possible, fair competition It 1s a little unreasonable to wish merit to be 
rewarded and also to complain that the rewards are unequally 
distributed 

‘In India there 1s perhaps less objection to the meritarian principle as 
such than to the fact that it does not work under Indian conditions where 
free and fair competition 1s continually subverted by the demands of 
kinship, caste and community After pointing to the pervasive role of 
caste ın appointments and promotions ın the then Mysore state, Srinivas 
(1962 89) had wistfully concluded some 40 years ago ‘No 
“meritocracy” 1s going to emerge in this situation’ It 1s clear that his 
own sympathy lay with meritocracy rather than caste and community 
For Srinivas, as for many intellectuals of his generation, the real 
challenge in India was to establish equality of opportunity against the 
resistance of the traditional hierarchical order If that brought some 
inequality of result in its train, they were prepared to accept 1t 

As I have pointed out, the Indian middie class has grown ın size 
Many of its members have tasted the sweets of success 1n competition, 
whether ın education or in employment, and their number 1s increasing 
They do not all have the same mıstrustful attitude towards meritocracy 
that liberal intellectuals ın the west have developed and some of their 
Indian counterparts are now developing We do not have any reliable 
estimates of rates of individual mobility in the occupational system, 
either within the middle class or between the working and the midcle 
classes My guess 1s that such mobility 1s not inconsiderable, and it 1s of 
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course very different from the mobility among castes that Srınıvas 
(1966 1-45) discussed under the rubric of sanskritisation 

It 1s not as 1f, ın the transition from one type of society to another, 
everyone prefers the uncertainty of competition to the relative certainty 
of a stable hierarchical order Even those in middling positions might 
prefer the security of a familiar way of lıfe to the risks attendant on 
seeking a better fortune Some find the very idea of competition, 
particularly where ıt involves competition with one's social inferiors, 
unappealing When in the middle of the 19th century the 
Trevelyan-Northcote reform of the civil service replaced recruitment 
through patronage by recruitment through examinations, not everyone 
was happy The old guard in the civil service referred to the new recruits 
disdainfully as the ‘competition wallahs’ (Trevelyan 1964) The 
competition wallahs prevailed in the end, and Indians were soon able to 
join the “heaven born’ corps of the Indian Civil Service 

Not all those who seek or achieve success in competition act strictly 
according to the rules of the competition without using the ties of 
kinship and caste covertly or even overtly Upwardly-mobile individuals 
do not always count the cost to others or to society of their drive for 
success The fact that the problem 1s endemic 1n contemporary India 
does not mean that ‘snobbery and jobbery’ have disappeared from 
societies with a longer experience of competition ın education and 
employment Nor will it be true to say that birth and patronage always 
prevail over ability and aptitude when 1t comes to social placement ın 
contemporary India It 1s almost certain that ability and aptitude play a 
larger part today than 50 years ago 

A system of competitive inequality which acknowledges the 
principle of equality of opportunity 1s not a hierarchical system, it is a 
stratified system Every modern society 1s a stratified society, in moving 
out of a hierarchical order, we exchange hierarchy not for equality but 
for stratification It.is difficult not only to create but even to imagine a 
complex and dynamic society ın which all social positions will enjoy 
equal esteem and command equal authority The very 1dea of equality of 
opportunity would lose 1ts meaning tn such a society 

Although all modern societies are stratified, they are not all stratified 
in the same way or to the same extent Firstly, societies differ in the 
distance between the top and the bottom ranks, and 1n the number of 
ranks ın between This 1s true not only of society as a whole but also of 
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its major associations, institutions and organisations Secondly, societies 
differ ın the extent to which individuals are able to move between 
inferior and superior positions, across generations and within the seme 
generation Although social mobility presupposes social stratification, 
there 1s no simple, one-to-one relationship between the two Societies, or 
social institutions that have many and widely-separated ranks may also 
have high rates of individual mobility 

As Srinivas foresaw forty years ago, a casteless and classless society 
has not come into being and does not appear to be within sight A 
casteless society 1s certainly possible as such societies exist in other 
countries, although, again as Srinivas saw more clearly than most, caste 
was given a new lease of life by some of the very policies designec to 
take the sting out of ıt As for a classless society, much depends on how 
we define our terms, for, as Raymond Aron has put ıt, ‘f you define 
classes with reference to private ownership of the means of production, 
nothing 1s easier than to make the former vanish, by hoping to suppress 
the latter’ (Aron 1964 61, my translation) Forty years ago, many Indian 
intellectuals believed that a classless society, or something very close to 
it, had been created first ın the Soviet Union under Stalin and then ın 
China under Mao Be that as 1t may, both caste and stratification on the 
basis of education, occupation and 1ncome exist as 1mportant features of 
the Indian social reality 

Can social policy do nothing to bring the social realıty a little closer 
to the ideals of equality written into. the Constitution? I believe that 
social policy can do a little but not a very great deal The little that ıt can 
do can easily be jeopardised by grandiose schemes of social 
transformation that miss the target or backfire If the wisdom of 
sociology teaches us anything, 1t 1s that social policies have unintended 
consequences In the past 50 years we have not been sufficiently 
watchful of the unintended consequences of social policies and learnt 
little from our experience with social policies that did not work 

Social policy cannot be effective if it fails or refuses to distinguish 
between different types of inequality and their distinctive sources of 
legitimacy Social stratification based on education and occupation 1s not 
only different in 1ts operation from hierarchical inequality based on caste 
and gender, its legitimacy 1s derived from a different source It 1s both 
necessary and desirable to eliminate from public institutions. the 
inequalities due to caste and gender, and devising policies to that effect 
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will be well worth the effort, but to attempt to eliminate all forms of 
inequality from them will be an exercise in futility 

İnegualıtıes due to education, occupation and income cannot be 
removed, but they can be regulated Regulating the inequalities of 
income may be difficult, but ıt ıs not beyond the reach of economic 
policy Similarly, a great deal may be done to expand educational 
opportunities at all levels, although it will be difficult to provide 
education of the same quality to all members of society and 1mpossible 
to ensure that they all achieve equal success 1n their educational careers 
Again, while no social policy can eliminate the social ranking of 
occupations, 1t should be possible to provide a minimum of security and 
dignity to all positions, including the lowliest, within the occupational 
system But this 1s not an exercise in policy analysis, leave alone policy 
prescription, all I have tried to do 1s to indicate certain distinctions that 
must be kept ın mind while constructing a framework for social policy 


Note 


1 The MN Srinivas Memorial Lecture 2001, delivered at the XXVII All India 
Sociological Conference, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 26-28 December 
2001 
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The Hindu Nationalist Sociology of G.S. Ghurye' 


Carol Upadhya 


This paper situates the thought of GS Ghurye within its 
intellectual and political context in order to reflect on the 
framing of a sociological discourse about Indian society by the 
first post-colonial generation of Indian academic sociologists 
While Ghurye incorporated the Orientalist rendering of Indian 
history and society ın his work, he turned this discourse 
around to develop a cultural nationalist sociology that rejects 
some of the premises of colonial knowledge However, 
Ghurye's brand of sociology, by building utself around a 
particular understanding of Indian. civilisation and ‘Indian 
culture’, emerges finally as an elaboration on a narrow 
Hindu/Brahmanical nationalist ideology that advocates 
cultural unity and nation-building rather than political and 
economic emancipation 


Recent work on colonialism in India has focused on the colonial 
production of knowledge about Indian society and its reproduction 
within post-colonial ideologies and practices The  18th-century 
Orientalism and the 19th-century empiricist surveys clearly influenced 
the development of the social science disciplines in India, and there are 
specific continuities between the colonial and post-colonial sociology 
and anthropology, such as the basic categories of 'caste' and 'tribe' 
However, to understand the trajectory of post-colonial social thought it 
is not sufficient just to point to the reproduction of colonial discourses 
Rather, what is required is a comprehensive mapping of the 
reconstitution of the modern social science disciplines as they emerged 
in the context of wider social, political, and economic processes, such as 
the nationalist movement and the Nehruvian paradigm of economic 
development In this paper, I attempt to place the sociology of GS 
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Ghurye, often considered the 'father' of Indian sociology, within its 
historical, intellectual, and political contexts ın order to reflect on the 
framing of a sociological discourse about Indian society by the first 
non-British and post-colonial generation of academic sociologists 

Ghurye’s work provides an ideal case through which to examine the 
issue of post-colonialism ın sociology, for at first glance he appears to 
have incorporated wholesale the Orientalist gaze as well as the 
empiricism of the early British ethnologists Yet, ıt can be argued that 
Ghurye turned this colonial discourse around to develop a nationalist 
sociology that rejects many of the premises of colonial knowledge 
However, this nationalism emerges as a narrow Hindu nationalism that 
takes little account of the various strands of the freedom movement, nor 
of the diverse struggles against indigenous forms of oppression before 
and after independence Ghurye’s failure to recognise domination, 
exploitation, and conflict as fundamental features of Indian society may 
be attributed to his 1mmersion ın Orrentalist discourses about Indian 
civilisation as they were reworked by the mainstream nationalist 
ideology with its stress on unity and nation-building His analyses of 
caste, tribe, regionalism, communalism, and many other social 
phenomena are all framed by a specific understanding of Indian 
civilisation and nation that 1s remarkable for its persistence over many 
years of research and writings * 

In the following section, I outline three of the intellectual trends that 
contributed to the formation of Ghurye’s sociological imagination - 
British Orientalism, nationalism, and diffusionism The subsecuent 
section traces the connections between these trends and major themes in 
his writing In the final section, I consider the question of Ghurye’s 
legacy within Indian sociology 


Intellectual and Political Context of Ghurye’s Sociology 


Govind Sadashiv Ghurye (1893-1983) remains an enigmatic figure in 
both his persona and his writings In spite of his prolific output (31 
books and 47 papers, and other publications written over a span of fifty 
years), his thirty-five years as Head of the Sociology Department at the 
University of Bombay, and the large number of his Ph D students who 
became noted members of the profession, the evolution of his thought 
and his influence on the discipline have not been assessed in a 
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comprehensive manner While several books and articles have been 
written on Ghurye and his work, most are short on analysis ? Perhaps his 
turgid style of writing, his apparently archaic subject matter, and his 
Indological approach have relegated him to the status of a curiosity in 
the history of the discipline Yet, Ghurye's impact on Indian sociology 1s 
perhaps even greater than what 1s usually acknowledged even by his 
admırers, who usually point to the number of students trained by him 
and his efforts at institution building, such as the founding of the Indian 
Sociological Society and the Sociological Bulletin Ghurye developed a 
comprehensive understanding of Indian society that has probably 
structured the development of sociological discourse ın subtle ways, but 
this influence 1s difficult to gauge and therefore less often noticed 
Ghurye's initial training was in Sanskrit, and it was only after 
attending Geddes’ lectures at the University of Bombay and being 
selected for a scholarship that he went to England, where he studied 
anthropology at Cambridge under Rivers and Haddon, from 1920 to 
1923 Because of this academic background, Indology and diffusionism 
are usually identified as the two major influences on his work However, 
the genesis of Ghurye's thought 1s somewhat more complex than this 
account suggests, for what are now referred to as 'Indology' and 
‘diffusionism’ had complex histories that are in fact closely interlinked 
And, although Ghurye has been accused of absorbing colonial 
Orientalism into his analysis of Indian society (Bose 1996), on closer 
reading we find that his use of available anthropological data and 
theories was critical and selective If we are to understand Ghurye as 
more than a passive sponge who uncritically reproduced ‘colonial 
knowledge, we also need to look at these intellectual currents within the 
political and social context of the empire and the anti-colonial struggle 


British Orientalism 


Much of Ghurye’s writing can be located within the tradition of British 
Orientalism that developed ın the 18th century, especially its theory of 
Indian history and its emphasis on the antiquity. and unity 'of Indian 
civilisation Orientalism emerged out of the 18th-century European 
social thought that was obsessed with the nature and origin of 
‘civilisation’, and especially with what were thought to be the earliest 
civilisations, namely, the Greek and the Egyptian After the “discovery’ 
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of India and its long past, the study of India was absorbed ınto an extant 
discourse about antique civilisations The early British Orientalists 
sought to reconstruct ancient Indian civilisation through the study of 
Sanskrit texts, and with this knowledge to place India within. various 
universal schemes of human history (Trautmann 19973) "Tus 
reconstruction was oriented to an overarching concern with the origins 
of civilisation, then 1dentified with the cultivation of the higher arts and 
sciences India's civilisation was regarded as one of the oldest and most 
highly developed, as demonstrated by the complexity of ancient Indian 
knowledge and culture and the perfection of the Sanskrit language 

To locate India within the history of world civilisations, these 
scholars searched for cultural and linguistic links Some believed that the 
culture of ancient Greece had been transferred to India, while others 
regarded Sanskrit as the “pure unchanged language of ancient Egypt’ 
(Ibid 82) Ancient Sanskrit texts were considered to be repositories of 
the primitive religion of the human race, hence the “enthusiasm for those 
Sanskrit writings as the key to the universal ethnological narrative’ 
(Ibid 97) Because ancient Indian civilisation was identified with 
Hinduism as embodied in the Sanskrit texts, Brahmanical Hinduism 
became the defining feature of Indian society In this discourse, Muslims 
were seen as foreign conquerors and despotic rulers who were 
responsible for all current social evils, while the virtues of traditional 
Hindu government, laws and customs were applauded ‘The enthusiasm 
for India was above all an enthusiasm for Hinduism’ (/bıd 64) 

As several scholars have pointed out, this rmage of Indian society 
was not simply invented by British scholars, but was 'dialogically 
produced’ through interaction with Brahmin pandıts who served as 
informants Hence, it ıs not surprising that Orientalism placed Brahm:ns 
at the centre of the social order (see Cohn 1987, Irschick 1994, Rocher 
1994) Similarly, the idea that contemporary society had degenerated 
from a pristine and glorious Vedic past was derived from both the 
Brahminical notion of the kalyug and the Enlightenment conviction that 
the highest civilisations lay ın the ancient past Through this scholarship, 
Brahminical knowledge received new legitimacy, and religion came to 
be regarded as the guiding principle of society Because Indian society 
was seen as static and monolithic, the ancient texts could be taken as 
authentic blueprints for the study of Indian civilisation and even for the 
organisation of contemporary society, as was done with the codification 
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of “Hindu law’ ‘Indian society was seen as a set of rules which every 
Hindu followed” (Cohn 1987 143) By reconstructıng Hinduism and 
Hindu law. posıtıng the distant past as normative, and drawing an 
unbroken connection between past and present, Orientalist scholarship 
had a lasting effect on the modern understanding of Indian society and 
history (Rocher 1994 242), an understanding that 1s reflected ın the work 
of Ghurye, among many others 

The Orientalist vision of Indian civilisation was substantially altered 
ın the early 19th century by the development of comparative philology, 
which led to the construction of the Indo-European or “Aryan? language 
family, encompassing the classical languages of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin With the discovery of these linguistic connections, Indians came 
into the 'ethnological big picture as kin of Europeans and founders of 
civilisation’ (Trautmann 1997 133) In the hands of Orientalists, such as 
Max Muller, the teem ‘Arya’ was broadened to apply to all speakers of 
Indo-European languages Max Muller promoted the notion of ‘Aryan 
brotherhood’ (/bid 172), and he emphasised the achievements of Hindu 
civilisation in order to convince the British rulers that Indians and 
Europeans were close kin Max Muller played a major role in the 
popularisation of knowledge about India and in the glorification of 
ancient Indian religion, especially of the Vedic period, collecting and 
publishing the full text of the Vedas for the first time Lake the earlier 
Orientalists, he wanted to reveal to Indians the knowledge contained ın 
their ancient tradition, and he believed that the Vedas were the root of 
Hindu religion, law and philosophy (Chakravartı 1993 39) * 

The emergence of race theory ın ethnology at the end of the 19th 
century reshaped the lınguıstıc category of 'Aryan' into a racial one, 
producing what Trautmann (1997 191) terms the 'racıal theory of Indian 
civilisation’ (see also Bayly 1995) Thus, the Vedic texts were 
reinterpreted through the lens of race, and the ‘Aryan’ identity was 
constructed by absorbing language classifications into the newly 
substantialised notion of race (Trautmann /bid 206) This powerful 
theory 1s reproduced in the writings of Ghurye and many other 
intellectuals of the early to mid-20th century, and indeed persists till 
today 1n various forms 


the constitutive event for Indian civilisation, the’ Big Bang 
through which it came into being, was the clash between invading, 
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fair-skinned, cıvılısed Sanskrıt-speakıng Aryans and dark-skinned, 
barbarous aborigines It was a local application of the double binary 
that guided all 19th-century European ethnologies, the double 
binary of the fair and the dark, the cıvılısed and the savage 
(Ibid 194) 


The Aryan invasion theory was popularısed by Max Muller, who 
converted the originally linguistic categories of ‘Indo-Aryan’ and 
‘Dravidian’ into racial categories (Ibid 196-97) and propagated a ‘racist 
Aryan version of the Onentalist Hindu golden age’ (Chakravarti 
1993 42) Max Muller argued that the ‘Aryan nations have become the 
rulers of history and it seems to be their mission to link all parts cf the 
world together by the chains of civilisation and religion’ (Max Muller, 
quoted 1n Chakravarti 1993 40) India was invaded by civilised Aryan 
tribes who conquered and then either destroyed or assimuatea the 
indigenous non-Aryan dark races The ‘noble stamp of the Caucasian 
race’ 1s seen in the Brahmins, while the lower classes of Hindus consist 
of aboriginal inhabitants’ (Max Muller, quoted in Trautmann 
1997 175) Max Muller also interpreted Vedic references to varna in 
terms of European racial theory, which centred on skin cclour, 
identifying the aboriginal population of India with the ‘Dasas’, the 
‘dark-skinned’ and ‘savage’ enemies of the Aryans (Trautmann 
1997 206) Here we find the beginnings of the idea that Indian 
civilisation was consolidated through the slow assimilation of non-Aryan 
groups to Aryan or Vedic culture 

As Trautmann tells the story, with the consolidation of the British 
rule, the “Indomania’ of the Orientalists gave way to ‘Indophobia’, ın 
which British writers, influenced by Utilitarianism and Evangelicalism, 
constructed a negative image of Indian civilisation 1n order to provide a 
moral basis for the empire James Mill was the most prominent 
representative of this trend in his History of India, he attempted to 
downgrade the place allotted to India by the early Orientalists on the 
scale of civilisation by deprecating all that the latter had glorified 
Where the Ortentalists looked backwards to the ancient wisdom of India, 
Mill and the English Utilitarians looked to the future, drawing upon the 
idea of progress ‘Exactly ın proportion as Utility 1s the object of every 
pursuit, may we regard a nation as civilised’ (Mill, quoted ın Trautmann 
1997 123) The British had a cıvılısıng mission to modernise India, to 
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‘liberate Indians from their own past” (Trautmann 1997 129) Thus, the 
ancient wisdom of India, earlier seen as a fount of western civilisation 
through its connections to ancient Greece and Egypt, now was opposed 
to western civilisation, which stood for progress ın contrast to the 
stagnation and backwardness of the East 


Nationalist renderings of Indian civilisation 


The Orientalist theory of Indian history was absorbed in diverse ways 
into the emerging nationalist discourse of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries This complex structure of ideas centred on the notion of a 
glorious past, drawing upon the Ortentalists’ positive construction of the 
Indian past as well as reacting to the Evangelical and Utilitarian attacks 
on Indian culture (Chakravarti 1993 27-30) Nationalist intellectuals, 
such as Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, redeployed — Orientalist 
knowledge against the ‘Indophobes’ to assert India’s true place ın human 
history They attempted to counter European racism by valorising the 
past and positing the superiority of Hindu Aryans over European Aryans, 
claiming that everything in Europe had already been invented in the 
Indian past, that the discoveries of western science had been anticipated 
by ancient Aryans, and so on (Raychaudhuri 1988) These supporters of 
the Aryan theory also accepted the view that the Vedas were the source 
of all knowledge (Thapar 1997) Hindu reformers, such as Rammohun 
Roy, adopted the Orientalist appreciation for ‘Hindu’ scriptures and 
promoted ancient texts, such as the Gita, as symbols of Indian 
civilisation The translation and popularisation of these texts had an 
enormous influence on the development of a sense of culture and history 
among the emerging Indian elite (Rocher 1994 227-29) These efforts 
fed into the growth of cultural nationalism in the 1830s, when a number 
of indigenous popular works of history glorifying the past achievements 
of Indian civilisation were published (Chakravarti 1993 36-37) For 
nationalist-reformeis, the ıdea of the golden Vedic Age suggested that 
Indians had a culture that had been ‘organically disrupted by historical 
circumstance but was capable of revitalisation’ (Rammohun Roy, quoted 
in Chakravarti 1993 32) In response to the negative perception of 
modern Hinduism by missionaries and others, some reformers criticised 
Hinduism as degenerate and ritualistic and looked to the Vedic past to 
locate the ‘true’ religion of the Hindus ‘History came to occupy a 
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key position 1n the cultural conflict between the ruling power and the 
colonised subjects This was the context for the obsessive concern with 
cultural questions ın the reconstruction. of the past (Chakravarti 
1993 34) 

The development of nationalist consciousness was given great 
impetus in the 1860s by the activities of Max Muller, whose 
popularisation of the term ‘Aryan’ left a ‘permanent impress upon the 
collective consciousness of the upper strata of Indian society’ 
(Chakravartı 1993 39) Indian-Aryan identity became an important 
component of 19th-century historical consciousness, ıt was especially 
appealing to the emerging newly educated middle classes, as well as to 
the upper-castes who consolidated their domination under British rule, 
and who could identify with Aryans as the bearers of an advanced 
civilisation in India Thus, while the Aryan theory emerged out of 
Orientalism, its wide circulation and success in colonising the 
consciousness of the educated middle classes can be attributed to its 
appropriation by the nationalist ideology But, this brand of nattonalism 
was caught within the same civilisational discourse that gave rise to 
Orientalism ın the first place, ın which national identity 1s premised on a 
unitary history, language and culture In this discourse, Indian culture 
was equated with Vedic culture, Indian philosophy with Vedanta, and 
Indian religion with Hinduism While one trajectory of this obsession 
with culture and history led to Savarkar’s notion of ‘Hindutva’, another 
fed into the Indological school of sociology The colonial discourse on 
Hinduism fuelled a growing cultural nationalism, and reform and 
revivalist movements focused on the need for Hindu unity 

The construction of Indian society and history as Hindu hinged 
critically upon the demonısatıon of the Hindu’s ‘Other’, the Muslim, and 
the later history of India came to be written as a contest between two 
monolithic and antagonistic communities (Hasan 1996, Ludden 1996, 
Pandey 1994)  Nineteenth-century nationalist intellectuals largely 
accepted the British version of history ın which the Muslim intrusion 
was portrayed as a break ın the continuity of Brahmunical traditions 
Because these histories ignored all evidence of syncretism and refused to 
acknowledge the specificity of Islam in the subcontinent, the culture of 
Muslims was regarded as entirely separate from that of Hindus Indian 
Muslims were seen as part of a foreign, monolithic religion and therefore 
as inherently communal ad separatist The ımage of Indian Muslims as 
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outsiders and aggressive invaders in the past, and as communal 
separatists ın the present, became a central theme of Hindu nationalist 
thought The creation of Hindu nationalism based on a new aggressive 
Hindu identity depended upon the exclusion of impure ‘foreigners’, asın 
the writings of Tilak and Bankim (Chakravarti 1993 50, Hasan 
1996 198-99) The theme of medieval Muslim tyranny was common 1n 
18th- and 19th-century tracts and novels, and was linked 1n middle-class 
consciousness to the idea of the burgeoning Muslim population and the 
‘dying Hindw’ race (Sarkar 1996 290) 

In short, the Aryan invasion theory of Indian history took on a major 
political role in the building of nationalism In this ideological framing 
of history as a continual contest between Aryans and Dasas, and later 
between Hindus and Muslims, language, culture and race were closely 
equated Because race and language are commonly understood as 
ingredients of national identity, the idea of:the Aryan race easily fed into 
the 1dea of the Indian nation (Thapar 1997) Indian nationalist discourse 
of the 19th century completed the development of the Aryan idea by 
equating the Aryan with the Hindu, and the Hindu with the Indian In 
other strands of this discourse, the Aryan was equated only with the 
higher castes, especially Brahmins, or with Hındı-speakıng north 
Indians As we shall see, Ghurye never questioned this construction of 
history nor was he very critical of his sources On the contrary, the idea 
that India 1s Hindu 1s reinforced by his sociology 


Diffusionism 


Diffusionism enjoyed a brief but intense period of popularity ın England 
during the period 1910-1930 It emerged as a critique of late 19th- 
century evolutionism, which was based on the theory of the ‘psychic 
unity of mankind’ Evolutionism held that every society will eventually 
advance towards civilisation, passing through definite stages, which 
means that every human group 1s capable of the “independent invention’ 
of higher civilisation (Kuklick 1983 65) Darwinism and the discoveries 
of palaeontology pushed back the frontiers of human history and 
revealed the relative stability of physical types, thus privileging race 
over language as the main explicans of human variation This, in turn, 
led anthropologists to argue that biological make-up and culture were 
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intrinsically linked and that culture was carried by race (bid 67) These 
assumptions also underpinned the basic propositions of diffusionism 


geographical dispersal would not modify the behaviour of 
members of a single race, cultural diversity within an area was 
prima facie evidence that its inhabitants were a racially diverse 
collection of migrant settlers, the global distribution of races 
reflected the inherent migratory propensities of members of 
different stocks, not the effect of the environment (/bid 67) 


Following this logic, diffusionists, such as WJ Perry, G Elliot 
Smith, AM Hocart and WHR Rivers, surmised that civilisation kad 
been invented only once, ın ancient Egypt, from where ıt had been 
carried by migrants who, by conquering inferior races, civilised them ın 
turn (bid 68) All innovations associated with advanced civilisation 
derived from this culture complex, known as ‘Archaic Civilisation’, 
which was spread by the migration of the ‘Armenoid Race’ who became 
rulers wherever they went (Kuklick 1991 125-27) The basic dıffusıonıst 
idea that superior people or races would dominate inferior ones, thereby 
transmitting civilisation, clearly resonates with the Aryan invasion 
theory of Indian history apparently this idea did not originate with 20th- 
century diffusionism The notion that caste originated from a ‘collision 
between the races’ 1s also echoed in the diffusionists’ argument that 
class divisions in society resulted from interracial competition within the 
social hierarchy formed by conquest (Kuklick 1983 68) 

Ghurye was greatly influenced by Rivers during his stay at 
Cambridge and was deeply affected by his death in 1922, which he 
regarded as the “biggest tragedy’ of his life (Srinivas 1996 3) Because 
of his connection with Rivers, diffusionism 1s usually identified as 
Ghurye's major theoretical orientation ^ However, his pre-Cambricge 
education ın Sanskrit and Orıentalıst thought was at least equally 
influential According to Pramanick (1994 4), Ghurye's intellect was 
shaped by his education at Elphinstone College, Bombay (now 
Mumbai), where the European classical past was taught, but where 
nationalism also took roots as students were encouraged to examine their 
own past, especially through Sanskrit religious texts 

Below I point to connections as well as disjunctures between the 
intellectual currents described above and Ghurye's sociology His 
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textual, Indological perspective, his historical/civilisational approach to 
sociology, and his cultural nationalism show clear continuities with the 
Aryan theory of Indian history as reworked by nationalist discourse, as 
well as with diffusionism 


Ghurye's Sociology of Indian Civilisation 


Much of Ghurye's writing revolves around the theme of the antiquity 
and integrity of Indian civilisation and the reverberations of this history 
in the present His extensive referencing of ancient texts is often 
attributed to his academic training ın Sanskrit, but ıt can also be seen as 
a product of his general theoretical perspective Judging from the 
references ın his books and his list of "favourite books’, ıt appears that 
Ghurye's intellectual interests developed under the influence of the 
broader post-Enlightenment European discourse about ‘civilisation’ as 
such - its origins and characteristics, the links among various ancient 
civilisations, and so on 6 The affinities between Orientalism and 
diffusionism, noted above. suggest that Ghurye’s approach was not 
moulded entirely by Rivers, and that a perspective already partially 
formed by his exposure to Orientalist and nationalist discourses was 
reinforced by his Cambridge experience, where he found in diffusionism 
a compatible theoretical framework Given his inclinations, it 1s 
probably not fortuitous that he developed a deep devotion for Rivers 
after rejecting the guidance of the New Liberal LT Hobhouse at 
London (Ghurye 1973a 45, Kuklick 1983 70) ' 

Ghurye's civilisational perspective partakes of the dıffusıonıst 
principle that every culture has a historv that can be discovered, and that 
most individual cultures or culture traits have an external rather than 
autochthonous origin According to Srınıvas (1996 3), Ghurye wanted 
him to study the Coorgs because he had read that they had ancestral 
tombs, which he thought might be due to the influence of ancient Egypt 
In fact, Ghurye’s first published paper (1923, one of the papers for his 
Cambridge Ph D) was entitled ‘Egyptian affinities of Indian funerary 
practices’ (Pillai 1997 77) Srinivas writes that Ghurye was ‘in the grip 
of diffusionist 1deas even as late as the 1940s’ (1996 3), he defended 
Rivers’ support of Elliot-Smith and Perry on the Egyptian origin of 
certain widely dispersed cultural phenomena (Srinivas 1973 135, cited in 
Shah 1974 439) The diffusionist influence can be seen ın works such as 
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Family and kın ın Indo-European culture (1955), m which Ghurye 
analyses the ‘history of the human family’ through kinship terms and 
‘behavioural data’ drawn from three ‘ancient cultures’, the Indo-Aryan, 
the Greek, and the Latin 

Ghurye's interest ın the history of civilisation appears in several 
works One of his first books, Culture and society (1947), looks at 
Britain during the period 1800-1930 as an attempt by a nation-state to 
build a civilisation, a ‘quest for culture’ Here Ghurye considers culture 
and civilisation as two facets of the same phenomenon ‘Culture 1s 
civilisation ‘assimilated and made operative ın individual minds and 
practices’ (1947 191) Culture ıs defined more ın the Arnoldian sense of 
‘high culture’ rather than the anthropological sense ıt implies a ‘large 
knowledge-content and constitutes essentially an intellectual atti-ude’ 
(Ibid 80)* Reviewing the theories of civilisation and culture in the 
writings of Clive Bell, Whitehead, Laski and others, Ghurye concludes 
that civilisation 1s a ‘collective endeavour’ ” 

The theme of civilisation as ‘collective endeavour’ appears also in 
Occidental civilisation (1948), an analysis of western civilisation from 
1300 to 1925 In this work Ghurye gives an account of various 
intellectual and artistic. achievements of this period, arguing that a 
coherent cultural pattern can be discerned which 1s the product of a 
“collective civilisational endeavour’ originating in Graeco-Roman 
society (Pillai 1997 233-34) Ghurye later returns to the questicn of 
civilisation in Cities and civilisation (1962), 1n. which he criticises 
Toynbee’s thesis on the relationship between capital cities and 
civilisation by comparing the growth and decline of cities historically ın 
China, Egypt, and India 


Racial theory of Indian history 


While Ghurye was interested in the comparative study of world 
civilisations, his primary focus was on the Indian case The first 
expression of Ghurye's civilisational perspective is found ın his 
best-known work Caste and race in India (1932), ın which he 
reproduces almost im toto the Onentalist theory of the Indo-Aryan 
invasion and the racial theory of caste of the 19th-century ethnologists 
From his review of the existing textual and other evidence, Ghurye 
concludes that the Indo-Aryans belonged to the larger Indo-European 
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stock that dispersed from 1ts homeland after 5000 BC The branch that 
entered India around 2500 BC carried with it the early Vedic religion, 
and the 'Brahmanic variety’ of the Indo-Aryan civilisation developed 
later ın the Gangetic plain, along with the caste system |! 

Ghurye (1969 165) reiterates the racial interpretation of varna as 
colour and the idea that the ‘Dasas’ described by the Aryans were the 
‘dark’ and ‘snub-nosed’ natives they encountered when they entered 
India According to him, caste derives from the varna classification of 
the early Vedic age, which referred to skin colour and differentiated the 
‘Arya’ and the ‘Dasa’ The caste system originated as an endogamous 
institution as the Indo-Aryan Brahmins attempted to maintain their 
purity by keeping themselves apart from the local population (/bıd 125 


It may be taken to be an historical fact that people calling 
themselves ‘Arya’ poured into India through the north-west 
somewhere about 2000 BC Itis equally clear — that an institution 
closely akin to caste has been very often described in Sanskrit 
books, which are the works of, either the Aryans or the 
Aryan-inspired aborigines We have seen that the Brahmins, who 
were the moral guides and legislators of the immigrant Aryans, tried 
to keep their blood free from any intermixture with the lower 
classes o (/bid 117-18) 


The Aryan invaders entered India with three exclusive classes and 
absorbed the indigenous inhabitants, who 'accepted the overlordship of 
the Indo-Aryans’ at the lowest level as Sudras (/bid 172) They 
practised some amount of ritual exclusıvıty but also displayed 
'tolerance' by assımılatıng diverse peoples The mechanism for this 
assimilation was the caste system 


The Indian Aryans as later Hindus not only tolerated both beliefs 
and practices not harmonısıng with their central doctrines but also 
assimilated a number ın their own complex Partially at least, on the 
social organisational side caste system was the modus operandi 
accommodating diversity of faiths and practices (Ibid 65-66) 
Because caste was maintained by endogamy and hypergamy, there 1s a 
correspondence between caste and physical type, or race (Ibid 173) 
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While the question of race appears prominently ın the first edition of 
Caste and race, ıt was not a major theme of Ghurye's work ın general 4 
In this book, Ghurye considers Risley's racial theory of caste, which 
reflected the great influence of racial thought on the fledgling discipline 
of anthropology in the early 20th century and on Indian ethnology : 
Whth the growing influence of racial thought, linguistic classification of 
Indian peoples gave way to racial classification, which included 
manners, customs and religion as well as physical appearance 
(Trautmann 1997 162) In fact, India became a crucial testing ground for 
theories of race, partly because the caste system was thought to have 
prevented intermixing, and ethnologists in India carried out extensive 
anthropometrical measurements In the emerging ethnology of India, 
various groups were seen as representative of ‘high’ and low’ races - the 
high castes, with their Aryan origins, being the civilised ones, anc the 
low castes and ‘tribals’ representing the lower races The racial theory of 
Indian society was promoted most notably by Risley, the first Director of 
Ethnography for India, who took the nasal index as an indicator of the 
proportion of Aryan blood which he hypothesised would vary along the 
caste gradient (/bid 183) Rusley’s racial theory of caste simply 
elaborated the earlier two-race theory of Indian history, ın which the 
dark, ‘snub-nosed’ and primitive Dravidians were conquered by, and 
partially mixed with, the ‘tall, fair, lepto-rhine’ invading Aryans (Risley, 
quoted in /bid 202), producing the caste system This theory was 
encapsulated in Risley’s famous formula ‘The social position of a caste 
varies inversely as its nasal index’ (quoted ın Jbid 203) 

In Caste and race, Ghurye examines Risley’s theory in great detail 
through a re-analysis of the anthropometrical data He finds that outside 
the core area of Aryan settlement (‘Hindustan’), physical type does not 
conform to caste rank, and that there 1s greater similarity between 
Brahmins and other castes within a region than among Brahmins across 
regions His conclusion 1s that the ‘Brahmanic practice of endogamy 
must have been developed in Hindustan and thence conveyed as a 
cultural trait to the other areas without a large influx of the physical type 
of the Hindustan Brahmins’ (Ghurye 1969 125) While Ghurye criticises 
specific features of Risley’s theory and methodology, he accepts the 
overall framework of racial categorisation, and, in fact, proposes new 
racial categories for the Indian population based on the nasal and 
cephalic indices (bid 125 ff) He bases his argument on the same 
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assumptions employed by the Aryan race theory that the ‘Aryan type’ 1s 
long-headed and fine-nosed, represented by the people of Punjab and 
Rajputana, while the “aboriginal type’, represented by the ‘jungle-tribes’, 
ıs broad-nosed (Ibid. 118) ^ Ghurye does not distinguish clearly among 
race, language, and culture, although he does add a diffusionist element 
to his argument by suggesting that Brahminism and caste spread 
throughout India as cultural traits rather than through large-scale 
physical migration of Aryan Brahmıns 

The diffusionist influence 1s evident also 1n Ghurye's attempt to find 
‘elements of caste’ outside of India Cultural similarities among various 
offshoots of the Indo-European stock, such as the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, are taken as proof of the Aryan origin of Indian culture He 
argues that status distinctions, restrictions on intermarriage, and fixed 
occupational specialisation are a “common characteristic of the mental 
background and social picture of the Indo-European cultures’ 
(Ibid 159) He also suggests that the relation between the Greeks and 
the Egyptians was similar to that between the ‘Aryas’ and the ‘Dasas’, 
except that the Vedic people had more reason to show their ‘pride and 
exclusivity’ because the Dasas were non-Aryan and of dark colour 
‘Exclusivity’ and a tendency to social stratification are Indo-European 
cultural traits that were more highly developed ın India, ın the form of 
caste ‘ the Indo-European people, of whom Vedic Aryans were but a 
branch, had early developed the exclusive spirit ın social behaviour and 
had cultivated a partiality for 1deas of ceremonial purity’ (bid 171) 
Ghurye concludes that ‘caste in India 1s a Brahmanic child of the 
Indo-Aryan culture, cradled in the land of the Ganges and the Jamna and 
thence transferred to other parts of the country’ (ibid 176) 


Indian cultural history 


Ghurye’s search for the roots of Indian culture in the Vedic age is 
reflected 1n several of his later books, including Family and kin in Indo- 
European culture (1955), Two Brahmanical institutions Gotra and 
charana (1972), and Vedic India (1979) Much of his work centres 
around traditional Hindu or Brahminical knowledge systems, religious 
practices, social organisation, and law, as reflected in classical Sanskrit 
texts Ghurye also made extensive use of these texts in his studies of 
phenomena as divergent as caste, costume, religion, and sexuality In 
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many of his books, references to ancient texts are brought 1n side by side 
with discussions of present-day practices, suggesting continuities 
between the present and the distant past 

In Gotra and charana (1972), Ghurye investigates the origin, history 
and spread of these “Brahmanical institutions’ of exogamy through an 
exhaustive study of Sanskrit literature and inscriptions from different 
periods, ending with contemporary information on exogamous practices 
in several communities P By comparing similar cultural traits among 
ancient Greeks and Indo-Iranians, he develops the theory that gotras 
originated ın the 'cosmographıcal and astronomical view and knowledge 
gamed by Aryans in their new home in India’ ! Here we see the 
influence of the Aryan invasion thesis, 1n which cultural elements have 
their ultimate origin in the original Aryan race, combined with the 
diffusionist tracking of culture traits across time and space But, at the 
end of the book, Ghurye puts on his anthropologist’s hat again to test 
Durkheim’s theory that exogamy arose from a religious complex of 
beliefs about menstrual blood '’ He also explores the phenomenon of 
menstrual taboos 1n India by drawing on recent ethnographic accounts of 
beliefs and practices surrounding menstruation and menarche 
ceremonies, as well as textual sources 

In several other works Ghurye attempts to trace the origin of 
contemporary social practices to their Indo-Aryan roots Although he 
rarely draws explicit connections, the trend of the argument 1s clear For 
example, through a close analysis of the Vedas, Brahmanas and other 
texts in Family and kin in Indo-European culture (1955), Ghurye tries to 
reconstruct ancient Vedic-Aryan family and kinship structures He 
concludes that the family ın ancient times was joint ın form, with four 
generations living under one roof and sharing food and property 
(Ibid 47)! In other words, the ideal Hindu family, as constructed by 
British ‘Hindu law’ and later reinforced by Indian sociology, has its 
origin in ancient India He finds evidence in the ancient texts for certain 
contemporary kinship practices, such as the father-in-law - 
daughter-in-law avoidance (/bid 48) Ghurye also outlines the history of 
particular kinship rites, such as different forms of ancestor worskıp, 
from the time of the Smritis to the present, arguing that the shraddha 
‘has remained the standard type of Hindu (Indian) ancestor-worship 
throughout the ages till today’ (/bid 62) In the conclusion of this 
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chapter, he clearly states that present practices must be understood 
through their connections with the ancient past 


We may conclude that the ancestor-worship of the Indo-European 
age that developed in India during about two thousand years and 
that has continued to be the pattern for about thirteen hundred years 
ıs very different from all other ancestor-worship ın its content, 
extent and time-spread The close connection which has subsisted 
between ıt and the family organisation has sustained the Indian 
family unit (/bid. 68) 


In Family and kin Ghurye offers a rare general statement of his 
perspective, arguing that Indo-Aryan culture 1s 


known for formulation of its ends and for prescription of means 
for the guidance of society and its components ın a clear and 
definite manner The Indian theory and practice of life, its social 
philosophy, its laws and its customs have centred on the four social 
categories of varna, caste, asrama, stage of life, purusartha, 
purpose of life, and rina, debt (Ibid. 54) 


As 1n the Ortentalıst construct, religion 1s the guiding principle of Indian 
society, and specifically Brahmınıcal religion as prescribed ın the sacred 
texts provides the moral principles for the organisation of society 

In Vedic India (1979) Ghurye tackles directly the question of the 
origins and socio-cultural characteristics of the Indo-Aryan people of the 
Vedic period He begins with a description of several cultural elements 
of the Indo-Europeans, such as the horre-complex, and then traces their 
evolution within Vedic culture He also investigates cultural similarities 
and differences among different branches of the Indo-Aryan family, such 
as the ancient Greeks, the Avestan Iranians, and the Hittites, ın order to 
map their ethnic affiliation Here Ghurye refers to the Indo-Aryan 
immigrants as ‘ethnic units’ rather than as a racial group, but, while 
eschewing a purely racial conception of the Indo-Aryans, he does tend to 
equate language with culture Cultural similarities together with 
linguistic affinity. are sufficient evidence for Ghurye that different 
groups descended from the same ‘ethnic stock’ 
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We thus see that some ethnic umt or umts among the Vedic 
Indo-Aryans must have been of the same ethnic stock as that of the 
ancient Greeks, when the ancestors of the Vedic Indo-Aryans and 
those of the Greeks were living 1n their original domicile, and must 
have fenced one or more of the ethnic units among the Indo-Aryans 
that entered India and created the Vedic-Indian culture (/bıd 366) 


He concludes that there were several waves of migration some 
Indo-Aryan ethnic units (the ‘eastern peoples’) arrived earlier than the 
‘Rigvedic’ units, and the Brahminic culture of the ‘post-Vedic age’ was 
produced by the interaction of these two sections (Ibid 368-69) 
Ghurye's view that Indian civilisation was formed by the progressive 
spread of Vedic Aryan or Brahminical culture 1s also illustrated ın his 
Indian acculturation Agastya and Skanda (1977), 1n which he argues 
that the sage Agastya and the god Skanda were carriers of Vedic 
Aryanism to south India 

A significant feature of Ghurye's cultural history 1s the almost 
complete neglect of economic/material content (Desaı 1984) In his vast 
body of work we find few references to agriculture, crafts, or trade, 
except in discussions of caste-based occupational specialisation This is 
in stark contrast to the work of some of his contemporaries such as D D 
Kosambi, who similarly reproduced the Aryan invasion theory but 
reworked it through a materialist perspectrve Ghurye understands 
culture and civilisation as a complex of ideas, beliefs, values and social 
practices - ‘culture’ ın the narrow sense - and rarely addresses questions 
of livelihood, control over resources, or ecological adaptation, which are 
so central to the modern anthropological understanding of human history 
and civilisation In Family and kin, Ghurye explicitly lays out his 
theoretical perspective when he states that his studies prove the ‘primacy 
of beliefs and 1deas' (rather than material conditions) in bringing about 
social change (1955 224) Similarly, he takes the survival of gotra 
exogamy over 2,500 years as an example of the ‘tyranny’ of an idea, 
demonstrating the ‘role and power of certain ideas and beliefs ın 
human behaviour and the social process’ (Pillai 1997 128) Within the 
ideological level, Ghurye (1965) emphasises religion and religious 
consciousness as the foundation of culture 
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Civilisational unity 


Like the Orientalism on which he drew, Ghurye’s perspective on Indian 
society was intensely Brahminical For him, Hinduism 1s at the centre of 
India's cıvılısatıonal unity, and at the core of Hinduism are Brahminical 
ideas and values, which are essential for the integration of society 
(Pramanick 1994) Venugopal (1986 305) describes the underlying 
theme of Ghurye's work as 'normative Hinduism', defined as an 
'1dealised version of Hinduism serving as a means to judge or analyse 
diverse social phenomena ın Indian society Brahmıns are seen 
historically as the leaders of Indo-Aryan society and as the 'standard 
bearers of Hindu civilisation’ (bid. 307), they were the ‘moral guides 
and legislators of the ımmıgrant Aryans” (Ghurye 1969 118) Asın the 
Orientalist understanding, society 1s understood as a set of rules to be 
followed, and to be a Hindu 1s to obey Brahmınıcal prescriptions 
Brahmin-centred Hinduism served as an 'acculturative model? for other 
groups because it provided an integrative value system For Ghurye, 
‘acculturation’ means vertical integration into the 'social structure 
dominated by Indo-Aryanism ın general and Brahminical Hinduism in 
particular’ (Venugopal 1986 306), ı e , the caste system The same vision 
of the absorptive power of Hinduism explains his argument that tribals 
are ‘backward Hindus’ (Ghurye 1959) For Ghurye, as for the early 
Onientalist writers, Indian social history is essentially the history of 
Hinduisation or the assimilation of non-Hindu groups into Hindu 
society 

If Hinduism and Brahminism are the norms for Indian society, other 
religious groups ipso facto are regarded as deviations from the norm As 
in Hindu nationalist thought, Ghurye believed that the continuity of 
Hindu civilisation was broken by the Islamic ‘invasion’, and he adopted 
uncritically the colonial construction of Indian history as a struggle 
between Hindus and Muslims He also echoed the assumption that 
Muslims have a culture that 1s entirely separate from that of Hindus 
Evidence of religious syncretism at the level of everyday practices was 
ignored by Ghurye, and he argued against the secularist theory of Indian 
culture as a ‘fusion’ of Hindu, Muslim and other elements (Pillai 
1997 144) Instead, he regarded Indian culture as the product of 
acculturation between Vedic-Aryan and pre-Aryan cultural elements and 
argued that Muslims 1n India had always practised separatism, except for 
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short periods of attempted integration. In his terminology, although 
Hındu-Muslım 'syncretism' occurred ın some contexts, this should not 
be construed as ‘synthesis’ or ‘fusion’ (Ibid 144) In Social tensions in 
India, Ghurye states that the ‘presence of Islamic cultural elements ın the 
basic ancient Indian culture-fabrıc shows the process of syncretisction, 
not fusion’ (Ibid 144) Hindus and Muslims have remained distinct 
communities ' though there have been some meeting points across 
religious boundaries at certain stages of history’ (Ibid 313) 


Though there appeared to be some commingling across religious 
boundaries for military. purposes, the main currents kept the two 
communities separate and distinct, the native Hindu endeavouring 
to keep himself alive with honour and even to regaın his lost 
dominion, and the incoming Muslim, albeit with a large influx of 
native converts, strenuously countering the moves, drawing upon 
his native storehouse in foreign lands There was hardly any 
rapprochement between the two cultures, the Hindu and Muslim, in 
spite of coexistence (Ghurye 1968b vin, quoted ın Ibid 164) 


Similarly in Caste and race (1969 110) he writes 


The impact of Islam was too strong to work as a leaven 1n the Hindu 
community The culture and religious practices of its follcwers 
were so different that the Hindus and the Muslims looked upon 
each other as contraries and natural enemies The two cultures 
were too separate to settle down to a great rapprochement ın t:mes, 
when a death-struggle was being fought by the valiant sons of India 
for self-preservation of a cultural entity 


This denial 1s echoed ın his writings on architectural styles (ın Rajput 
architecture [1968a] and Social tenstons [1968b]), where he argues that 
Hindu and Muslim styles remained firmly separate, and that wherever 
there were influences, they should be seen not as ‘fusion’ but as 
syncretism * whenever the Hindus attempted to follow the Muslim 
style they either floundered or created structures which demonstrated its 
blasting effect on the Hindu ideas of religious atmosphere and of 
aesthetic values’ (Ghurye 1968b 240-41, quoted in Pillai 1997 145) In 
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sum, Ghurye believed, like some of the British Ontentalists, that 
Hinduism and Islam are fundamentally incompatible religious systems 

Ghurye's understanding of Indian society as essentially Hindu 
society, and his negative view of Muslims in particular, 1s reflected in 
the almost complete neglect of non-Eindu communities within. the 
extensive body of sociological writings produced by him and his 
students In the exhaustive Dictionary of Ghurye's work compiled by 
Pillai (1997), there is no entry on Muslims, Christians, or Sikhs There 1s 
one entry on ‘Jain studies’ and one on ‘Jainism’, which refer to two 
doctoral dissertations guided by Ghurye, but he considered Jainism as an 
offshoot of Hinduism rather than a deviant religion Among the 80 MA 
and PhD theses produced under him. there 1s one on a Christian 
community, one on Muslims of Uttar Pradesh, and one on 
Hindu-Muslim relations, and several on various tribal and ‘untouchable’ 
groups (/bid) This neglect of non-Hmdu religious communities 1s 
surprising in view of the fact that Ghurye encouraged his students to take 
up fieldwork on diverse regions, communities and topics, and that one of 
his main interests was the sociology of religion References to Islam ın 
the Dictionary are found only in a few entries such as ‘Islamic View of 
Bhakti Cult’, ‘Islamic View of Indian History’, and ‘Islamic 
"Influence"(?) On Guru Worship’ (bid 174-77) Wherever Islam 1s 
mentioned, ıt 1s usually discussed in relation to some feature of Hindu 
society rather than as a religious system ın its own right, and the major 
thrust of the discussion 1s to deny Islamic influence in the development 
of various facets of Indian culture 

Thus, it appears that Ghurye adopted almost wholesale the 
Orientalist vision of Indian society as the product of Vedic civilisation 
and ultimately of the ‘Aryan invasion aiid of Indian civilisation as 
Hindu, Brahminical civilisation, although he was somewhat more 
selective 1n his arguments about the connections between present India 
and the Vedic past than were Orientalists such as Max Muller However, 
we cannot attribute Ghurye’s civilisational perspective purely to the 
hegemony of colonial discourse (Bose 1996) More important may be 
the influence of cultural nationalism, an orientation that 1s never 
explicitly stated, but which becomes apparent in Ghurye's writings on 
contemporary affairs 
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Ghurye the nationalist 


Ghurye's brand of sociology, especially as reflected 1n Caste and race in 
India with its distinctive. blend of racial, linguistic, cultural and 
historical data, 1s not simply a derivative of 19th-century ethnology and 
Onentalist scholarship Rather, his narrative of Indian civilisation, 
history and society fits neatly into the strand of late 19th - early 20th- 
century nationalist discourse that drew heavily upon the Aryan invasion 
theory of history and the 1dea of an ancient civilisation The construction 
of national identity ın opposition to an ‘Other’, the ‘foreign’ Muslim, 1s 
also reflected strongly ın Ghurye's work His nationalism can be 
discerned indirectly ın his historical/anthropological writings and more 
directly ın the three books that he wrote on post-ındependence political 
problems (1968b, 1974, and 1980) 

As a strong nationalist, Ghurye wanted India to become a true 
nation-state For him, the failure of the secularists’ idea of integration 
was demonstrated 1n continuing communal riots, demands for separate 
states, and other such divisive tendencies Ghurye had no faith ın the 
official ideology of secularism promoted by Nehru, nor ın the idea that a 
composite, plural nation could be politically created He hoped, instead, 
for the emergence of an ‘integrated’ nation, which he saw as the solution 
to ‘social tensions’ (Ghurye 1968b) Ghurye defines social integration as 

a state in which individuals and groups have common values This 
calls for, or 1s preceded by, psychological integration, which can take 
place only through communication Social integration when 
combined with its political aspect becomes national integration’ (Ghurye 
1968b 40, quoted in Pillai 1997 310) While he believed that some 
degree of tolerance 1s necessary for social integration, his study of the 
European experience convinced him that granting cultural autonomy to 
minority groups does not solve the problem of inter-group tensions 
Hence, he was opposed to the ‘appeasement’ of minorities 1n the name 
of secularism (Pillai 1997 313-14) 

For Ghurye a major source of division in the nation 1s the presence 
of Muslims Because Islam failed to be absorbed into Hindu culture, 
Hindu-Muslim relations are fraught with tension, as 1s evident from the 
frequent recurrence of Hindu-Muslim riots (Pillai 1997 145) ‘The 
mutual incompatibility of some religious practices of the wo 
communities generally has been the proximate cause of these clashes' 
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(Ghurye 1968b ix, quoted in /bid 145) Ghurye also explains communal 
tension by reference to the history of razing of Hindu temples by Muslim 
rulers (Ibid 146)'* According to him, other groups recognised the 
tolerance of Hinduism and adapted themselves to it, but Muslims never 
managed to integrate themselves into Indian society and hence have 
remained a threat to national unity 

Ghurye believed that national integration should be achieved by the 
absorption of diverse religious and ‘backward’ groups into mainstream 
Hindu society This view 1s reflected in a paper entitled ‘Untouchable 
classes and their assimilation in Hindu society’ (1973b), first published 
in The Aryan path ın 1933, ın which he argues that the remedy for 
untouchabılıty 1s the ‘assimilation’ of ‘untouchables’ into Hindu society 
For complete assimilation to occur, the ‘exclusivist spirit of caste’ must 
be eradicated (Ibid 323) Although Ghurye understood the caste system 
historically as the means by which diverse groups were integrated into 
Hindu society, he was critical of caste in its modern avatar He was 
probably the first to point to the politicisation of caste by colonial 
policies and practices, an insight that he complained was ignored by 
reviewers of the first edition of Caste and race (Ghurye 1969 337-38) 
Ghurye (1932 157) condemned Rısley's work as Census Commissioner 
for promoting the consolidation of caste groupings and the emergence of 
caste associations The result of the increasingly elaborate enumeration 
by caste and ranking of castes ın the census, he wrote, was a livening up 
of the caste-spirit’ (/bid 158), leading to competition and conflict 
among caste groups 

Ghurye's opposition to enumeration by caste 1n the census, like his 
call for ‘assimilation’ of ‘untouchables’ and tribals,” stemmed from his 
conviction that national unity could be achieved only through cultural 
homogeneity Caste was becoming a divisive force in society due to 
certain government policies, which had to be opposed in the interest of 
national integration Caste associations, reservation of posts and seats by 
caste, and even caste-based movements for equality were criticised by 
Ghurye on the same grounds Like several contemporary sociologists, he 
argued that reserved representation 1s 


harmful in so far as 1t tends to perpetuate the distinction based on 
birth Cooperation ın the satisfaction of the needs of common social 
life through the machinery of Government 1s one of the potent 
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factors that have dissolved tribal bonds and created 
nation-communities Oo Special representation for some castes 
means the negation of such cooperation (Ghurye 1932 169) 


Reservation of seats will induce more and more castes to ‘clamour’ for 
individual representation, reducing national life to an ‘absurdity’ 
(Ibid 170) Similarly, Ghurye argues that the burgeoning of caste 
associations had increased ‘caste-consciousness’ and strengthened the 
'community-aspect' of caste, creating a vicious circle (Ibid 79) "The 
feeling of caste-solidarity 1s now so strong that ıt ıs truly described as 
caste-patriotism' 

Ghurye ends this work with a remarkable passage in which he 
employs the story of the Indo-Aryan conquest to exhort Indians to take 
up the tasks of social reform and natıon-buıldıng 


The phenomenon of the conquering Indo-Aryans, who were 
passionate eaters of flesh and drinkers of intoxicating beverages, 
settling down as the upper-castes of Hindu society and abjuring 
their coveted food and drink for centuries, 1s a moral triumph of the 
people of India, for which there 1s hardly any parallel 1n human 
history The same people, now called upon to throw off caste, 
would rise to the occasion and achieve a still greater triumph 
(Ibid 188) 


Conclusion 


The central argument of this paper 1s that Ghurye appropriated colonial 
constructions of Indian history and society and reworked them to c-eate 
a nationalist sociology In this endeavour he was influenced by a strand 
of cultural nationalism that itself drew upon the Orientalist story of a 
glorious Aryan past to assert the antiquity and authenticity. of Indian 
civilisation, and therefore of the Indian ‘nation’ It appears that Ghurye 
was caught up 1n the nationalist quest to recuperate Indian civilisation 
and its past by reinterpreting the ancient texts, which were also invoked 
to throw hght upon contemporary society His sociology revolves around 
the idea of Hindu civilisation, stretching back mto the hoary past. By 
taking the longest view, Ghurye could regard colonialism as Just another 
in a series of invasions that would not prove fatal to resilient Indian 
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culture At the same time, free India, 1n danger of disintegration due to 
divisions of religion, caste, language, and region, would have to seek its 
unity by rediscovering its true (Hindu) past Hindu civilisation, with 
some modest reforms, would be the fouadation of the nation, and any 
movement that works against national integration (e g, reservations, 
regional autonomy, etc) must be opposed Thus, Ghurye's brand of 
sociology, by building itself around a particular understanding of Indian 
civilisation, emerges as an elaboration on a narrow Hindu/Brahminical 
nationalist ideology that advocates cultural unity and nation-building 
rather than political and economic emancipation or equality 

By drawing this conclusion, I do not mean to suggest that we should 
be content with the conventional view that Ghurye was the father of an 
‘authentic’ or indigenous Indian sociology Clearly he, like everyone 
else, was a product of his milieu, and he utilised Ortentalist 1deas about 
Indian civilisation and history to produce what appeared to be an Indian 
and natıonalıst sociology Neither do we need to go to the other extreme 
and interpret his work as a straightforward regurgitation of colonial 
knowledge Rather, a close study of Ghurye suggests that we need to 
rethink the entire 1ssue of the colonial production of knowledge (and of 
society) itself As several scholars have pointed out, the construction of 
colonial knowledge, like the construction of the empire, was a complex 
collaborative project Indian sociology is the product of complex 
interactions among diverse discourses, agents and institutions from the 
colomal period onwards, and of numerous processes of production, 
appropriation, and redeployment. of knowledge for various ends A valid 
critique of this history must take 1nto account this complexity and avoid 
reproducing the same discourse that 1t purports to deconstruct 

What 1s perhaps more 1mportant to understand than the origins of 
Ghurye’s ideas are their consequences Furst, 1t 1s arguable that his work 
contributed to the entrenchment of the notion of ‘Indian civilisation’ and 
‘Indian culture’, understood as an ancient, unchanging and seamless 
tradition, as central organising concepts of several disciplines Without 
laying everything at Ghurye’s door, ıt 1s significant that ın the discourse 
of mainstream sociology that developed after him, Indian ‘tradition’ was 
equated primarily with Hindu norms, rituals and social organisation. In 
this discourse, tradition, which was opposed to modernity, could change 
only 1n two ways through ‘sanskritisation’ or the consolidation of 
ancient Indian tradition,” or ‘modernisation’, imposed by colonialism 
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and the west Second, although Ghurye’s sociology is apparently 
historical ın orientation, the 1dea of Indian culture deployed by him (and 
many others) 1s homogenising and hegemonic, denying the historicity 
and fluidity of Indian ‘traditions’ Ghurye's influence may be identified 
ın several common themes of early Indian sociology, the continual 
reference to 'tradıtıon” as embodied in classical texts, a linear reading of 
history as cultural heritage, a stress on social structure and cultural 
continuity and the consequent failure to recognise conflict, oppression 
and hegemony, a focus on the level of culture, understood as a system of 
ideas and values, and the relative neglect of the material ‘base’ of 
society, and the trope of ‘unity ın diversity’ ın which the documented 
variety of norms, rituals, and customs does not undermine the umty of 
"Indian (Hindu) culture” 

Moving beyond the 1ssue of Ghurye and the development of Indian 
sociology, an even more significant question to be considered ıs the 
influence of this sociological tradition on public and political discourses 
and ideologies By asserting the civilisational unity of India and centring 
it on the culture of the Aryans and their purported descendants, and by 
extension. on Hinduism and Brahminism, Ghurye’s brand of sociology 
tends to reinforce the claims of Hindu nationalism ^ As issues of 
academic freedom and control over knowledge are becoming ever more 
critical, this appears to be an appropriate moment for sociologists to 
think seriously about such questions It is not only the knowledge 
produced by our intellectual ancestors that should be scrutinised. but 
also our own contributions to contemporary ideological formations 


Notes 


1 Ths is a revised version of a paper presented at the National Workshop on 
‘Knowledge, Institutions, Practices The Formation of Indian Anthropology and 
Sociology’, held at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 19-21 April 2000 I am 
very grateful to the participants at the Workshop and to Mahesh Gavaskar and 
Sujata Patel for their comments 

2  Ghurye told Pramanick (1994 14) that he had worked out his plan of researcı and 
writing in the first few years of his career, and did not deviate from it 

3 Good sources on Ghurye include Momin (1996), Pillai (1997), and Pramanick 
(1994) 

4 ‘So great an influence has the Vedic age exercised upon all succeeding periods 
of Indian history, so deeply have the religious and moral ideas of that primitive era 
taken root in the mind of the Indian nation, so minutely has almost every private and 
public act of Indian lıfe been regulated by old traditionary precepts that it is 
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ımpossıble to find the right point of view for judging of Indian religion, morals, and 
literature without a knowledge of the literary remains of the Vedic age' (Max 
Muller, quoted ın Chakravarti 1993 39-40) 

Although Rivers 1s often remembered as a diffustonist, he was converted to the faith 
late ın his career, by Elliot Smith, ın 1896 (Kuklick 1991 127) His more lasting 
work was in comparative psychology and kinship, subjects that Ghurye also 
pursued Ghurye wrote that with the publication of Family and kin he had 
discharged a long-standing debt to his teacher Rivers, whose work had inspired him 
to write the book (1973a 156) 

Srinivas (1996 6) mentions that one of Ghurye's favourite books was Clive Bell’s 
Civilisation When sociology was offered as a full subject for the first time 1n 
Bombay University in. 1943, among the new papers introduced by Ghurye were 
‘Civilisation and Culture’ and ‘Comparative Social Institutions’ It 1s noteworthy 
that he also introduced a paper entitled ‘Social Biology’ (Ghurye 1973a 109) 
Although he apparently had little regard for Hobhouse, Ghurye requested Srinivas as 
a student to read his Morals in evolution (Srimvas 1996 3) 

Interestingly, in an earlier paper (1925) Ghurye defines civilisation in the broader 
sense to include food production as well as development of knowledge, urban 
centres, and so on 

In a note at the end of this book, Ghurye discusses the role of universities as creators 
of culture, and the mass media as disseminators of culture In some ways, Ghurye 
was indeed ahead of his times / 

Although this book was published ın 1948, one year after Culture and society, 1t was 
written earher (Pillar 1997 64-5) 

In this historical reconstruction, Ghurye draws mainly upon Onentalist sources - the 
works of Max Muller, the Vedic index, and so on 

The chapter on race was dropped in the second and third editions, which were 
entitled Caste and class in India, the fourth edition became Caste, class and 
occupation, and in the fifth edition the chapter on race was restored along with the 
original title (Pillai 1997 41) For this paper I have not attempted to review the 
substantive changes that were made by Ghurye between the various editions, 
although this might be a revealing exercise 

By the end of the 19th century, race had come to be defined 1n terms of physical and 
genetic constitution and was considered to be relatively immutable Race doctrine 
posited a fixed association between intelligence and physical form (especially facial 
features and brain size), and a hierarchy of races was constructed by ranking various 
strands of humanity on a civilisational scale Only certain races - those with highly 
evolved brains - were considered to be capable of achteving civilisation (Bayly 
1995 171, Stepan 1982) Thus, races became substantialised entities that could be 
physically measured, and the early 20th century witnessed the emergence of the 
‘science’ of anthropometry 

Elsewhere, Ghurye (1969 173) states that the Brahmin of Uttar Pradesh 1s the 
‘typical representative of the ancient Aryans’ 

Incidentally, this subject was first treated analytically by Max Muller (Pillai 
1997 342) 

He also'argues, against other Indologists, that this complex of knowledge, including 
gotra exogamy, fully developed only ın the 8th century BC, not in the Vedic 
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period Thus, Ghurye was careful in marshalling his evidence and did not attribute 
everything Hindu to the invading Aryans Similarly, he maintains that charana was 
a ‘pure product of Indo-Aryan culture of the Brahmans’ which died out when the 
‘ancient basis of it, the cultivation of Vedic studies’, disappeared, ‘almost before the 
full shock of the foreign Muslim invaders was felt’ (Ghurye 1972 17-18) 

It ıs remarkable that ın a book published ın 1972, Ghurye should be beating such 
dead horses as Durkheim's 1898 thesis Ghurye refers to the (by then dıscredired) 
theories of Frazer, Westermarck, and Briffault, but to none of the emerging literature 
in symbolic anthropology (or even to earlier functionalist theories) that would have 
been relevant to the question of menstrual taboos On exogamy he refers with 
excitement to Robin Fox's sociobiological theory, but there 1s no mention of 
Lévi-Strauss, whose Elementary structures of kinship would surely have been the 
major reference points for any discussion of incest and exogamy ın the 1970s 

This history also accounts for the relative dominance of ‘Islamic architecture! and 
relative absence of Hindu forms 1n north India, where invading Muslims made their 
impact visible (Pillai 1997 146) 

Ghurye’s argument about the need for assimilation of diverse groups into Hindu 
society 1s also illustrated by his well-known debate with Verner Elwin on trbal 
policy In 1943, Ghurye published The aboriginals, so-called and their future 
(republished as The scheduled tribes [1959]), in which he attacked Elwin for his 
advocacy of the preservation of the ‘tribal way of lıfe” through state-enforzed 
isolation from Hindu society He contested the view that tribes are culturally 
separate from Hindu society, preferring to designate them as ‘imperfectly integrated 
classes of Hindu society’ or ‘Backward Hindus’ (Ghurye 1959 19), rather tnan 
aborigines For him, the cause of tribals’ immuseration was not contact with 
civilisation, but the economic and legal changes ushered in by British colonial rule, 
and the solution Jay not in protectionism but in ‘ strengthening the ties of the 
tribals with the other backward classes through their integration’ (/bıd 207) 

It is not a coincidence that the term ‘sanskritisation’ was coined by Ghurye’s 
student, Srınıvas The concept appears to be based on Ghurye's view of Indian 
history as an ongoing process of Hinduisation. Sanskritisation has become a rather 
dangerous hegemonic idea not only within Indian sociology but also in public 
discourse, for ıt 1mplies that absorption into Brahminical culture and social order 1s 
a natural outcome of upward socioeconomic mobility 

While most of Ghurye's work may no longer be read seriously except by students 
required to know the history of Indian sociology Caste and race (which has gone 
through five editions and at least six reprints of the last edition) 1s apparently sull 
prescribed as a sociology text 1n many universities, and also seems to have wide 
circulation among aspırants for the cıvıl service examinations To what extent does 
Ghurye's presentation of Indian history and society in this book lend authenticity 
and legitimacy to already prevalent 1deas and prejudices? 
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Perceiving Feminism: Some Local Responses! 


Nilika Mehrotra 


Thıs paper explores the responses of some women's groups 
and women activists based ın Delhi, during the late 1980s, to 
the concept of feminism It attempts to understand how 
middle-class women and grass roots level women express 
their needs, aspirations and agenda in the context of 
women's movement in India The focus here is on their 
differential responses and how these can be grounded in the 
contexts based on caste, class, age, and political exposure 
and affiliations These differences are reflected ın the 
interpersonal behaviour of women activists and get 
translated into the way they understand women's issues and 
evolve strategies to resolve them Such an understanding ts 
crucial for building a theory of women's movement ın India 


‘Feminism’ remains a controversial and misunderstood concept in the 
social sciences It has been viewed both as an 1deology of women's 
liberation and a women’s movement aiming to create a world for 
women beyond simple equality As a theory and an ideology, it 
remains inadequate in relating to life experiences of women cross- 
culturally In 1ts development as a theory, 1ts meaning has undergone 
tremendous change historically (Offen 1992) French in origin, the 
term ‘feminism’ referred to what was called ‘women’s movement’ 1n 
19th-century United States of America (USA), a movement which 
comprised diverse collection of groups aimed at advancing the position 
of women ın society In the early 20th century, it was used to refer 
to a specific group of women's rights advocates, namely, 
that which subscribed to the idea of uniqueness of women, 
the mystical experience of motherhood, and women’s special 
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purity (Jaggar 1983) Later, many groups and individuals engaged in 
raising women’s issues came to be classified as feminists Women's 
liberation movement has been seen as the major version of feminis in 
the contemporary western society 

Not only the concept of feminism but also its practice has changed 
over the last four decades (Threlfall 1996) For ınstance, ın the 1960s 
and 1970s, ın the women's movement ın the west, the term feminism 
came to symbolise the efforts to forge a collective identity of women 
supposedly sharing similar experiences of oppression Simultaneously 
academicians were seen engaged ın unearthing the causes of universal 
subordination of women By this time political differences about 
conceptualisation of the roots and agents of oppression became apparent 
and developed as liberal, socialist, Marxist, and radical feminist theories 
Nevertheless, the belief that women suffer injustice because of their 
gender remained the basic underlying assumption in all their 
interpretations Linking to this notion, feminists offered different 
analyses of the causes or agents of female oppression, and worked at 
different strategies to counter them These ideological positions inspired 
the women’s struggles in other parts of the world 

In the 1960s, following struggles for civil liberties, women’s 
movement arose in the west as a strong critique of women’s role in 
society Liberal theorists began with their critique of the sex-role 
stereotyping and discrimination within and outside home and advocated 
equality for women Locating the causes for women’s subordination in 
the customary and legal constraints, they strategised to remove these 
blockades through political and legal campaigns within the existing set- 
up of society 

Disaffection with the limited potential of the earlier approaches led 
to the radical exploration into the possible causes sustaining universal 
subordination of women In the 1970s, Marxist and socialist femin sts, 
drawing and critiquing heavily on Marx’s writings, emphasised the 
sexual division of labour as a major cause of oppression They stressed 
the need to understand the complex relationships between class and 
gender, and the social distinctions between men and women For Marxist 
feminists, gender oppression was an essential element of capitalist 
society, and women’s struggle for emancipation was a part of the class 
struggle Similarly, socialist feminists, too, linked women's oppression 
to the social and economic structures of the society, and called for 
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transformation not only of the means of production but also of the social 
experience, as the roots of oppression lay 1n the total economic system 
of capitalism They rejected the orthodox Marxist thesis that class 
revolution would ultimately result ın achieving equality for women For 
them, countering patriarchy was an equally important task 

Radical feminism came in various shades of thought Radical 
feminists, like Mckinnon, identified ‘sexuality’ as the instrument of male 
power She argued that feminist theory must centre on the construction 
and social determination of sexuality, since to feminism, the personal 1s 
epistemologically, the political, and its epistemology 1s its politics (cf 
Humm 1989 74) Radical feminism aimed to destroy sex-role system 
(Eisenstein 1984) Radical feminists used the rhetoric of women's 
liberation which called for transformation of the social framework itself 
Women’s liberation philosophy had far-ceaching implications, as 1t did 
not address its demands to any external agency, but addressed itself to 
people ın their most intimate relations the relationships between men 
and women, and between women and women i 

Cultural feminism came to accept the differences between men and 
women as irrevocable, with men being ‘naturally’ more prone to 
violence and women being ‘naturally’ non-violent, nurturing and 
peaceful (Omvedt 1990) This approach largely sought to essentialıse 
women's existence and experiences ii 

German feminists developed a theory called ‘eco-feminism’, 
integrating the role of women ın reproductive labour with male violence 
and development issues (Mies 1987) They perceivéd women to be 
closer to nature, and they likened male violence to science and 
technological development 

In the early 1980s, the mainstream feminist theorising came under 
the attack of ‘black feminists’, who alleged that issues of race and 
ethnicity had been ignored by the white, middle-class feminists (Kadıatu 
1998) Meanwhile, the Third World feminists raised the dilemma of 
postcoloniality and questioned the representation of the Third World 
women as a homogenous category (Mohanty 1985) 

More recently, ın the works of postmodernist writers questions are 
being raised about the politics of difference and the possibilities of 
working out of commonalties among women the idea of unity of women 
and the belief ın oppression as a universal experience have come to be 
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increasingly questioned In academic circles especially, the application 
of gender as a category has also shifted the focus of attention 

Attempts are now being made to arrive at a compromise between 
feminism, on the one hand, and postmodernist and poststructuralist 
positions, on the other Most feminists today agree that feminism cannot 
be one dimensional social critique, rather, ıt has to be a multi-layered, 
transformational, political practice and ethics Furthermore, it 1s not a 
static political theory and that strait-Jacketing of the feminist practices 1S 
not useful in understanding this phenomenon Thus, the task of feminist 
theorising today 1s to understand the diversity between women and the 
complex changing world within which they are variously located 


H 


This paper explores the linkages among 1deology, class, politics, and 
gender with reference to some women's organisations ın Delhi For 
analytical purposes, I take feminism as an umbrella concept, which 1s 
used to describe and understand ideologies and activities of women’s 
movements world-wide In this sense, I explore the responses of 
women's organisations and women activists, contextualised ın a local 
situation of Delhi during the late 1980s, representing a vocal section of 
women's movement in India This analysis could be seen as a 
historiography of the women's activism ın a particular social and 
political milieu 

As noted earlier, 'feminism' does not have a unitary meaning its 
interpretations and the responses it elicits essentially emerge from 
specific contexts That 1s, the tdentity of women ıs not separable from 
their nationality, race, region, culture, caste, class, and age It 1s the task 
of feminist research to understand the material and cultural actualities of 
women's everyday experience, and to examine the ways ın which they 
represent and are represented Feminist theory, thus, has moved away 
from making universal statements towards a socio-cultural miueu 
specific understanding 

This paper relies on data collected from a sample of. 10 women's 
organisations in Delhi during May 1987 - December 1988 (see Mehrotra 
1993), with special reference to four organisations, namely, Saheli, 
Mahila Dakshta Samiti (MDS), Janwadi Mahila Samiti (JMS), and Sabla 
Sangh (SS) Middle- and upper middle-class educated women from 
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professional families constituted the leadership of the first three 
organisations Located ın a resettlement colony, Sabla Sangh 1s an 
offshoot of a development organisation - Action India - and its activists 
hail from the colony itself The other three organisations are 1n south and 
central Delhi Interestingly, all four organisations emerged 1n a span of 
10 years ın the post-emergency period” All are exclusively women's 
organisations working for the improvement of women's condition in 
society. JMS is an ally of the Communist Party of India (Marxıst) (CPI 
[M]) and MDS 1s a front of the erstwhile Janata Party Sahel: and Sabla 
Sangh claim to be unattached to any mainstream political group 

In trying to examine the status of the term feminism, we note that its 
usage still carried the pejorative connotation of being ‘western’, or even 
‘bourgeois’, 1mplying that ıt had no relevance to Indian women People 
earlier recoiled from the feminist rhetoric, as feminists stereotypically 
were always the ‘other women’ - man-hating, ambitious, egocentric, 
individualistic, westernised and a careerist lot Women often cited 
personal discontent, frustration, rejection or humiliation by males, 
because of their ‘ugly’ looks, as reasons for their joining the bandwagon 
of women's liberation (Patel 1985) 

As a concept, feminism in India requires a much closer look at 
people's perceptions and interpretations Since the context 1s different 
from the one ın which the idea of femunısm was born, it has inevitably 
assumed a different character As rightly pointed out by Sangarı and 
Vaid (1989), the history of feminism in India has to be understood in 
relation to the history of anti-feminism Chitnis (1990) has also called 
for a redefinition of feminism in the Indian context She argues that 
though Indian women suffer from deprivation, exploitation, and 
oppression like their western counterparts, or sometimes even worse, 
there are basic differences in the historical circumstances and value 
systems between the two contexts A series of monographs has been 
published clarifying the various feminist concepts and their implications 
in the Indian situation (see Krıshnaraj nd) 

As a concept, feminism has not been much reflected upon by the 
women's organisations ın Delhi There was no clear-cut understanding 
or agreement on its meaning ın the late 1980s, though an attempt was 
made by an Indian and a Bangladeshi activist to evolve a South Asian 
perspective on this term (see Bhasin and Khan 1986) Many women 
activists did not know the differences among the various interpretations 
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of the concept It 1s true that there have been attempts to analyse the 
functioning of women’s organisations in terms of existing brands of 
feminism, and even to label them (Singh 1986) However, such a 
labelling exercise may be futile? Most activists in my sample did not 
want to be associated with the term,’ as they feared being branded as too 
‘western’ or even ‘amoral’ This problem 1s specially pressing when we 
as anthropologists deal with people who refuse to be treated as mere 
subjects of enquiry 


M 


Historically, women's movement ın India can be classified. into. two 
phases First, as a part of the nationalist struggle - a period of reformist 
movements, when, first men and later women took up women’s issues 
Many women's organisations also emerged, spearheading the struggle 
against social evils, and advancing the cause of female education ard 
female franchise After a long gap, a second and more militant phase of 
women's organisations emerged in the 1970s, which directly challenged 
the patriarchal social order while rallying around issues of violence 
against women, like dowry deaths and rape cases ° The backdrop of this 
second wave was also constituted in a specific socioeconomic. and 
political context Civil rights, women's and students” movements in the 
west precipitated the situation. The United Nations! declaration of 1975- 
85 as the decade of women and the publication of the report of the 
ICSSR Committee on Status of Women ın India also created a women- 
sensitive environment Sampoorna krantı (total revolution) movement 
led by Jaya Prakash Narayan and the anti-price rise movement preceded 
the distinct rise of women's organisations However, ıt was the lifting cf 
the emergency 1n 1977 and the consequent restoration of democratic 
nghts that marked the turning point ın women's movement in the 
country Writings on the abject condition of women brought like-mmded 
educated women together and women's collectives mushroomed 
throughout the country to protest against increasing dowry deaths and 
rape cases 

Though consisting of ideologically different groups, a political 
identification among women constituted the unity of this new women's 
movement İt was felt that women shared similar experiences of 
economic oppression, commercial exploitation, subjugation in the 
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domestic sphere, and legal and political discrimination. It was also 
assumed that, as women, there was a shared internal response, reflecting 
a feeling of 1nadequacy, a sense of a narrow horizon and a bound feeling 
Women's politics and organisations came to be seen as a community of 
feeling and expression There was a growing realisation that without 
traditional. support structures, women ın distress needed institutional 
support 

I would like to argue, however, that not all women feel and respond 
in the same or similar manner, their responses are varied and are 
contextualised politically, culturally and historically The differences ın 
the perception of and 1deological stand on the question of subjugation of 
women and the strategies undertaken to counter it reflect how women 
conceptualise ‘reality’ differently The tendencies of dissension and 
fragmentation within the movement, noticed by Sharma (1989) and 
Kishwar (1990), could be attributed to the differences 1n perception 

In retrospect, 1t 1s important to note that women who spearheaded 
this new wave of organisation come mainly from the middle class, 
educated background, who were disenchanted and disillusioned with the 
left parties and the political system They called for a fresh examination 
of women’s issues from a ‘women’s perspective’ They formed 
exclusive women’s groups for early remedial action for women in 
distress and launched a separate struggle for women to understand and 
handle their problems They called themselves autonomous women’s 
organisations by claiming their autonomy vis-à-vis men, state 
institutions, and political parties Their understanding of women’s issues 
was heavily inspired by the writings of western feminists Structurally, 
too, these groups were closer to their western counterparts (Sen 1990), 
and they viewed the politicisation of personal problems to be crucial for 
understanding women’s situation 

Meanwhile, realising the urgency to address women's issues, various 
political parties formed women’s fronts Such fronts linked to the left 
parties drew from the writings of Karl Marx, VI Lenin and Clara 
Zetkin Others were inclined towards the Indian brand of socialist 
philosophy On the other hand, some women’s groups, who were critical 
of development processes, initiated programmes to mobilise women 
living 1n slums and resettlement colonies, thereby tapping their potential 
to act as catalysts of change 1n their communities Thus, by the early 
1980s, three major streams were visible 1n the new women’s movement 
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of Delhi the autonomous, the politically affiliated, and the grass roots 
level women’s groups ’ Besides, research-cum-project centres were also 
established ın some universities and colleges and as independent 
institutions to carry out research on women’s issues 

The organisations referred to above were essentially activist 
organisations or, 1n the words of Zald and Ash (1966), “social movement 
organisations’ (SMOs) which carry forward the ideology of a social 
movement The term SMO ıs useful in distinguishing between a 
movement and an organisation To describe a movement’s organisation 
is not to describe its totality, but the manifestation of certain beliefs and 
practices which are more or less present 1n the various segments of the 
movement 

With the exception of women’s groups like Saheli, who considered 
themselves a part of autonomous women's movement. none else 
proclaimed itself to be feminist in character In fact, JMS and MDS 
took a very strong view of the term and accused Saheli of spreading 
distorted notions about women's movement 1n India. Some vocal leftist 
activists even drew a distinction between ‘they’ (‘the feminists’) and 
‘we’ (the women’s movement’) (Ranadive 1986) Whereas JMS 
identified women’s movement with the class struggle and the struggle of 
downtrodden of society, Saheli viewed its agenda as a separate women's 
movement, which was willing to join hands with other democratic 
movements, but on its own terms Being ideologically closer to 
Gandhian philosophy on women, MDS activists preferred to call 
themselves as either women activists or social workers 

The divide between the leftist JMS and the autonomous groups, like 
Sahel, was much wider ın the late 1970s and the early 1980s whereas 
JMS mainly took up 1ssues relating to the poor and working women - 
like discrimination 1n. wages, and better facilities for labourers and for 
their political participation, the latter took up dowry deaths, rape, and 
domestic violence as key 1ssues In the 1990s this difference had largely 
blurred, and violence against women was taken up as a serious issue - no 
longer a bourgeois one - by all women's groups Economic issues, 
however, still found priority ın the agenda of the leftist groups (see 
Agnihotri and Majumdar 1995) Akerkar (1995) writes about dissensions 
in the women’s movement leading to inclusion and exclusion of certain 
issues as women’s issues, thus creating a hierarchy of issues in the 
process According to her, this has legitimated the affiliation of certain 
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groups within the women's movement while ınvalıdatıng the affiliation 
of others 

JMS and MDS activists have been taking a defensive position on the 
question of feminism Some openly call themselves ‘Marxist feminists’, 
while others denounce the term Kıshwar (1990) observes that the 
general tendency in labelling women's groups 1n India 1s to condemn 
women concerned rather than describing their work 

Saheli is strongly opposed to any hierarchical structure, and it 
encourages democracy and equal participation of its members in 
decision-making, which, according to it, are the prerequisites to 
independence of women (see Mehrotra 1993, see also Gandhi and Shah 
1992) It wants women to be treated as ‘persons’ and as full individual 
beings with rights over their life, body, sexuality, and other major areas 
of society It seeks to understand the roots of oppression through 
politicising the personal issues by sharing experiences with other women 
and linking this knowledge with wider social issues For Saheli, 
empowering women is an important step 1n countering patriarchy It 
subscribes to women’s liberation theory and believes ın a soclalıst- 
feminist framework of action During the late 1980s, besides 
concentrating on case work, Sahelı was strongly campaigning against 
promotion of injectable contraceptives like Net-En and Depo-Provera 

MDS, on the other hand, reflects a conformist approach on the 
women's question Its organisational structure is conservative and 
bureaucratic, and its functioning largely revolves around its President 
and Secretary It seeks to preserve social institutions, like the family and 
marriage, as essential aspects of social experience It believes in 
changing the attitudes of men and women through social awareness, 
education, and ‘proper socialisation’, and it stresses the importance of 
gender neutral socialisation 1n breaking the sex-role stereotypes It talks 
of eradicating social evils, like dowry, Satı, etc , by changing people's 
beliefs and through social legislation In the late 1970s and the early 
1980s, MDS was very effective 1n protests against dowry, and 1n pushing 
government to amend 1n the dowry prohibition law 

JMS’s organisational set-up was dominated by the President, 
Secretary and a few other members, who took all the important 
decisions Its functioning being 1n line with the Marxist ideology, class 
issues and political visibility through mass struggles are high on its 
agenda JMS blames ‘feminists’ (read autonomous women’s groups) for 
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overlooking the socioeconomic problems which have emerged as a result 
of the transition from feudal society to capitalism It holds that by 
focusing on narrow issues like rape, amniocentesis and wife-beating, 
feminists are thwarting the class struggle Viewing women’s struggle for 
emancipation as a part of a larger democratic struggle for structural 
transformation, JMS mobilised a large number of women at the grass 
roots level on issues like right to work, wage discrimination, civic 
facilities, political participation, etc 

SS came into existence through the mobilisation efforts of some 
activists of a non governmental organisation (NGO) called Action India 
It functions on the principle of collective decision-making to promote 
flexibility, internal democracy, and confidence building of its members 
It regards empowerment of women as the key to their emergence as 
important agents of socioeconomic change For SS, survival issues are 
crucial ın determining the specific character of gender oppression 
Accordingly, its major activities related to imcome-generation 
programmes, health, and civil rights of women (see Mehrotra 1997) 
During my field, SS was actively participating, along with other 
women's groups, 1n the campaign against atrocities on women It also 
rallied for better housing and civic facilities On the issue of health. ıt 
regularly held discussions and exhibitions, and disseminated knowledge 

All these women’s organisations were also concerned about 
individual women in distress, generally trying to resolve the problems 
arising out of marital or domestic discords However, their perceptior. of 
the problem and its handling varied For JMS, it was a short-term 
strategy, with an eye on the long-term goal of socioeconomic 
transformation by equalising gender roles ın family economy, increased 
female economic participation and equal rights in property inheritance 

Sahel: holds the asymmetrical patriarchal relation between men and 
women as the reason for the maintenance of status quo In its view, the 
only way to make women ındependent-mınded, 1s to make them aware of 
the lınks of their oppression to broader structures of society and to 
empower them to choose the alternatives, even if that meant leaving a 
violent home and standing on their own I call this approach 'clinical"" in 
nature, where women, irrespective of their background, are treated as 
individuals and are offered similar alternatives 

MDS, on the other hand, tries to save the marriage at all costs, as ıt 
views this institution to be crucial for a woman's existence ın society In 
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SS, community pressure and socjal ostracism are used effectively as 
deterrents ın countering marital violence As a group of local women, it 
could also force the police to take action against the culprits 

The attitude to state 1s another critical area of difference among the 
women’s groups Autonomous groups are suspicious of the state’s 
patriarchal role in perpetuating discrimination against women at 
different levels, but 1n their struggle they did not always name it as the 
major culprit For them, patriarchy, operating within the family and at 
the community level, 1s more crucial to handle MDS, on the other hand, 
believes that change in the sphere of law and its implementation would 
help in achieving equality Along with JMS, MDS strongly favours 
greater political participation of women at different levels of 
governance 

However, JMS’s policy vis-a-vis state 1s largely concurrent with or 
subservient to its political interests A survey of its journal, Women’s 
equality, revealed an offensive stand against the then Rajiv Gandhı's 
Congress government Later, however, when V P Singh, whom the CPI 
(M) supported, came to power, its critique became mild Similar shifts 
were also observed during 1990-95 it was then very critical of the 
Narasimha Rao’s Congress government’s economic policies, but, with 
the United Front Government assuming power, 1ts offensive got diluted 

During the late 1980s, Satı emerged as a burning issue, and almost 
all the groups rallied around ıt Over a simple matter of whether or not 
the groups should display their banners, MDS and JMS activists clashed 
and parted ways As a result, two separate rallies were held Thus, 
groups aligned according to their convenience and ideological biases In 
the late 1980s, and more so in the 1990s, most of these groups got united 
against the state on the question of communalism and women, and lately 
they have joined hands against the Bharatiya Janata Party and its allies’ 
ideology of ‘Hindutva’ Nevertheless, sharing an understanding on a 
particular 1ssue or participating ın a protest together does not mean that 
they would dissolve their basic differences 

An analysis of the 1deological stance of these women's organisations 
suggests that they are not interested ın the polemics of the concept of 
feminism, rather, they emphasise the empowerment of women as an 
essential step 1n the emancipation of women Empowerment? was 
understood ın two ways One was the polıtıcısatıon of women, to make 
them realise the complexity of the linkages between gender oppression 
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and social-economic-political context The other was to make women 
conscious of their oppression through sharing personal experiences and 
by discerning the role of social factors ın such oppression Divergent 
understandings led to dissimilar strategies for women at different levels 
of society 

The other important aspect of ideology of these women's 
organisations was the belief that there was a strong need for solidarity 
with the struggles of other underprivileged groups This reflected their 
understanding that women were not the only subjugated group in 
society Interestingly, this view 1s ın contrast with the second wave of 
women's movement in the west, wherein the main emphasis has been on 
specific solidarities based on gender "| 

The perceptions and the strategies of the women's groups varied 
largely due to their structural and political divergences 2 In the 
functioning of an organisation, their ideology is usually an ideal 
proposition, and the actors, that 1s, the women coming from different 
backgrounds, followed it Saheli, for instance, had a fluid structure based 
on its belief ın collective functioning In such an organisation it was 
common to find a woman with a conservative outlook toward family and 
marnage Nevertheless, she still felt comfortable being a member of a 
militant group, as here she got autonomy in ideology and action 
Ideologically, Sahelı members sounded more like radical feminists, but 
ın actual life none of them denounced men or their support Feminism, 
as practised in Saheli, gave a lot of space to different women to think 
and play with 1deas, and for expression of their ındıvıdualıty 

Though JMS did not proclaim solidarity based on gender, women 
nevertheless found space ın its rather informal internal structure to give a 
vent to their problems Here, the commonality among women was more 
due to the belief ın the left ideology and the acceptance of a common 
political orientation. Many of them, ın fact, have been friends since their 
student days at the Jawaharlal Nehru University or the University of 
Delhi In MDS, on the contrary, ıt was mainly a show of the few worren 
who ran 1t, made decisions and enjoyed power as leaders, others usually 
just followed All that they shared was a similar background of political 
exposure by being part of a political climate or politician families 

Ideology and politics of these groups, however, restricted and shaped 
the ways ın which women responded to feminism Though autonomcus 
women's movement has been able to make women's ıssues visible and 
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important ın their own right, ıt was the politically affiliated groups who, 
by virtue of their number and strong structural base, pushed their agenda 
Women's reservation bill ın the recent years, 1s a case in point 
Conceptualisation and articulation of 1deological principles are thus the 
tasks of the leaders of an organisation, and others simply follow them In 
case of any 1deological clash between members there 1s often a split and 
new groups emerge In the 1980s, funding was one such issue on which 
ideological clashes occurred in Sahel, while ın Manushi serious 
personahty differences with the editor led to a split in the core group 
Since the 1990s, many women’s organisations - popularly known as 
NGOs - have been floated with the help of foreign funding bodies that 
also set their agenda for action The older generation of activists resents 
this development, as they feel that the "NGOisation' has dampened the 
spirit of activism and has sold the feminist spirit to the money power 


IV 


Responses to feminism as an 1deology or the practice of its 1deals on an 
individual level become manifest when we explore the reasons about 
why certain kinds of women join the women's movement For exploring 
the career of activists, I had done 35 case studies of mıddle-class 
activists belonging to different organisations 1n. Delhi and eight cases 
from a grass roots level organisation, namely, Sabla Sangh What 
follows 1s a brief account of these middle-class? women activists These 
activists, whose average age ranged between 30 and 40 years, were all 
well educated and belonged to upper caste professional families staying 
mainly in the ‘posh’ areas of south and central Delhi 

Three main factors are found to have motivated these women to 
become activists “ (1) political affiliation or political background, (2) 
victimisation - either themselves or those close to them being victims of 
gender oppression, and (3) idealism of young women, and altruistic 
motives of housewives In actual situations, these factors often 
overlapped, and a single factor was difficult to be 1solated The path to 
activism was, no doubt, both difficult and complex ın the context of 
patriarchal social order and middle-class morality R 

Initially few Indian feminists realised the radical potential of their 
orgamsing around issues like rape, dowry deaths, and the like Early 
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mobılısatıons show great deal of idealism, feeling of discontent, 

confidence and euphoria Writing about the example of the world-wide 

anti-rape campaign, Mies (1987 41) argues that 
By focusing on the male violence against women, coming tc the 
surface in rape, and by trying to make this as a public issue, 
feminists have unwittingly touched one of the taboos of civilised 
society, namely, that this 1s a peaceful society Many women when 
they begin to understand the depth and breadth of the femunist 
revolution, are afraid of their own courage and close their eyes to 
what they have seen because they feel powerless vis-a-vis [the] task 
of overthrowing several thousand years of patriarchy Yet the 1ssues 
remain 


The problem with feminist ideology is precisely this Its 
conceptualisation 1n the western context and 1ts association with the left 
ideology made ıt difficult to inspire middle-class women They were 
initially scared and then tried to negotiate at different levels within the 
family and outside P, an activist, reminisced, ‘I always lived in a 
cocooned atmosphere, was not exposed to any ideology I suffered 
humiliation but had no courage to break’ The temptation of the 
construct of 'good womanhood' was too strong to reject So they 
shunned some aspects of traditional womanhood, but not totally They 
suggested others to be courageous As K sald, 'Don't be complacent If 
you want to be heard, be assertive Don't let others treat you like a 
doormat' 

Though perceptions differed, attaining socioeconomic independence 
and development of a strong personality were seen as ideals across ali 
organisations They wanted more say ın family matters, especially 
decision-making, property rights, and respect as a human being S, 
talking about her struggle in marital life, recollected, ‘If I have survived, 
it 1s only due to my courage to stand up and shout at others who bitzhed 
behind me I no longer fear anything’ Marriage and family were 
perceived as difficult areas to deal with Most activists saw them as 
oppressive, therefore, some of them chose to opt out of ıt or remained 
single, especially ın the younger age group Talking about a victim, H 
said, ‘I always tell her to come out of her shell, be bold and have 
confidence to face the world She does not listen to me After all, vears 
of socialisation have not gone 1n vain' 
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Many activists were married with children They described their 
lives as very happy, though with the grudging acceptance that they had 
to make more compromises than their husbands Restructuring gender 
relations ın terms of choice of a marital partner, equality ın decision- 
making, and shared division of labour were their desired goal Career- 
building, and delay ın marriage and childbearing were also perceptible 
trends Single living, or living with a male partner or female friends were 
the experimented alternatives mainly among the activists of feminist 
organisations While most women activists valued motherhood, they saw 
it also as a constraint on women's mobility A few of them also talked of 
having a child outside wedlock, but fear of society kept them away from 
doing so 

Discussions on sexuality were rare, and none of the activists openly 
advocated the cause of lesbianism, due mainly to the fear of a traditional 
backlash In recent years, however, more openness ıs visible on the 
subject This could be attributed to a general sense of social acceptance 
of sexuality as an 1ssue, owing to the explicit messages and images ın 
films, TV serials and advertisements In 1998, some women's groups 
held demonstrations against assaults on Fire, a feature film that boldly 
justified lesbian relations 

An analysis of the structure of households from which these activists 
come, reveals that their background was unusual from a mıddle-class 
point of view Instead of staying amudst large kin groups or even 
extended families, they usually lived ın nuclear households with a 
‘progressive’ outlook Their husbands and children were largely 
supportive of their activities Single women did not have much 
encumbrance, some having either walked out of families or chosen to 
stay separately This does not imply that they did not maintain any 
relationship with relatives or neighbours, but that they could secure and 
live more or less independent life Economic independence was crucial 
in achieving this Many activists reported that neighbours and others 1n 
their social circle were always curious about their whereabouts, and that 
pressures of singleness were many 1n India 

Middle-class women’s activism, especially ın the case of feminists, 
could be seen as an opposition to male hegemony and cultural definition 
of gender Feminists usually played with a range of choices in the 
process of self-representation, registering a relation both to the body and 
to the social meaning of womanhood Construction of a new image was 
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both conscious and unconscious Historically also feminists have wished 
to be different, and behaved differently 

Keeping ın line with the Indian and Gandhian traditions. activists ın 
relatively traditional organisations were clad ın handloom or khadi 
sarees, though their preference was for salwar kameez In fact, plain and 
simple handloom, or the so-called ‘ethnic’ wear, a Tilonia leather-bag 
and kolhapuri chappals were typically characteristic of most activists 
Some Saheli activists came ın casual clothes, like jeans and long kurta or 
long skirts with loose tops Vermilion or mangalsutra or other gold 
ornaments (signs of a married woman in most parts of India) were 
usually disregarded T was critical of the officer at the airport who 
‘would not believe that I was married He needed a mangalsutra to be 
assured of my marital status’ Application of cosmetics or any attempt to 
beautify the body was often abhorred Many, though, wore bindi 
Preference for silver or ‘ethnic’ jewellery was evident Younger cnes 
insisted on being called by their first name with the prefix ‘Ms’, and they 
maintained their maiden name after marriage 

Public smoking was an acquired feature of a large number of 
activists, and some also consumed liquor l6 ASR said, ‘Oh! I have got so 
used to smoking that now I can't leave it Initially ıt started as an urge to 
be equal to men But ıt now has become like a disease’ Their 
mannerisms were fairly westernised and they usually conversed in 
English These features often acted as an unconscious barrier between 
the activists and the middle-class women approaching them Mıddle- 
class activists differed largely ın their age, class and family status On an 
individual level, each of them displayed a remarkable zeal to break 
through the caste rıgıdıtıes and restrictions on them, to emerge as 
individuals with a greater sense of self-worth and confidence Almos: all 
of them professed a 'secular' outlook, and did not see themselves as 
religious persons 

Class consciousness played an important role in determining their 
behaviour and interactions with others While studying the Centre for 
Women's Development Studies (another women's organisation at 
Delhi), I observed how class differences structured relations between 
superiors and junior workers ın the office, despite the Centre’s professed 
ideal of democratic functioning Superiors definitely enjoyed the 
advantage of their better socioeconomic background 1n the recruitment 
of personnel, allotment of work, and assessment of reports Caplan 
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(1985) has also talked of women’s organisations playing an instrumental 
role in the reproduction of class structure 

Most activists were outwardly extrovert, mobile, independent 
minded and ambitious, qualities that they had cultivated gradually 
through conscious as well as unconscious imitation of men Refuting the 
stereotype that two women cannot see eye-to-eye, D said, ‘after all if 
women fight or compete, 1s 1t not natural? If men compete, it 1s politics 
or competition If women do, they call it jealousy’ A, on the other hand, 
was proud of the non hierarchical nature of her organisation ‘Men by 
nature believe 1n hierarchy They always want power to dominate others, 
we did not want the same tendency among us’ 

At an ideal level, the activists talked of shunning the culturally 
prescribed masculine attributes, such as dominance and hierarchy, and 
the so-called feminine qualities like compassion and nurturance: 
Personally, however, those whom I encountered lacked traditional 
warmth, hospitality, and tolerance At a professional level, mustrust 
prevailed, and the tendency to decry each other’s work or achievements 
was noticeable In the pursuit of power, they consciously or 
unconsciously competed with each other 

Many activists shared strong friendship bonds, which often helped 
them to struggle and rebuild their lives, and also helped their career in 
activism Age and similar expefiences often facilitated rapport among 
them 

Majority of the activists claimed to be deriving a great sense of 
involvement in and satisfaction from their work As V averred, ‘it 1s a 
sense of belonging, a place in history, collective strength >° Some of 
them were emotionally involved with then work For instance, R 
expressed, ‘It has become my kind of life, ıt has given meaning to my 
life It 1s a process, an on going process İt cannot be attained once for all 

It has to answer to a situation and to different problems and different 
goals’ Engagement ın women’s movement has helped many a woman to 
acquire social power and position Having emerged as ‘elites’, they gave 
lectures on women’s movement and initiated talks between the 
government and NGOs 

The class make-up of these women activists and their perception of 
reality of women were visible ın their dealings with their colleagues and 
the women victims It 1s also interesting that feminism as an ideology 
was an inspiration for a certain age group of women who enthusiastically 
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opted to struggle However, as the time passed by, with the change of the 
political climate, their activities have changed dramatically For 
instance, most of them today are engaged 1n research, film-making and 
so on The spirit of voluntarism 1s also on the wane In fact, 1n the 
liberalised economy, due to growing ‘NGOisation’, their activities have 
become more professional Younger generation of activists, who mainly 
work for wages, lack the commitment and ideological fervour for the 
cause of women 


V 


Grass roots level activists, on the other hand, largely came from 
uneducated lower-class and lower-caste migrant families engaged ın 
unskilled occupations and living ın a resettlement colony of north-west 
Delhi (see Mehrotra 1997) Back ın the villages, they had worked as 
unskilled workers After coming to Delhi and acquiring a little affluence, 
they became housewives Nevertheless, the economuc issues were 
primary to them, as they had no permanent source of income 

The ideology that governed the lifestyle of the grass roots level 
activists was 1n contradistinction with that of the middle-class values 
Traditionally, their families depended on their economic contribution, 
and hence they were mobile, aggressive and vocal Life ın the 
resettlement colony exposed them to a different kind of gender 
oppression and sexual assault Interestingly, they were initiated into 
activism by the middle-class women and, as such, their exposure to 
ideology was only indirect 

For grass roots level activists, the path to activism had been more 
even than that of their middle-class counterparts as the idea of morality 
was not a hindrance Rather, their initial work ın income-generation 
projects, health work, etc was seen to be financially beneficial for the 
families They had no problem with the middle class as a reference 
group, as its lifestyle was looked upon, even 1f somewhat ambivalently, 
as a marker of social mobility 

In the case of grass roots level activists, both personal crises of 
women and economic 1ssues were important 1n motivating them tow ards 
activism Career ın activism gave a new avenue to these women through 
which they aspired for better things in life Linking economic 
stabilisation with gender consciousness made them confident to struggle 
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at different levels For instance, R said, ‘I could never face the babu log 
(officials) earlier, I was scared of them I can now confront them’ !" She 
also mentioned that ‘He [her husband] dare not scold or beat me now’ S, 
who had struggled a lot to establish herself and her family expressed, ‘I 
did not feel weak, I knew I had to work and look after my famuly 
Women are not ablas (weak) but sablas (strong) 

It ıs noteworthy that these women did not take to any overt symbolic 
form of protest against men and community Nevertheless, the change 
was visible 1n their behaviour Their reference group was the middle- 
class activists themselves they even desired to dress like the latter - 
wearing handloom saree with pleats, carrying a jhola (bag) etc 
However, there was a common feeling of deprivation, they wanted to be 
fluent ın English to deal with public officials ın a confident manner R, 
who was more vocal amongst them, said, ‘How I hope to be 
educated I want to learn English so that I could talk like Did: (a middle- 
class activist) and 1mpress others as she does — ' To be educated and to 
become professionals like their mıddle-class counterparts were the 
common aspirations, which all these grass roots activists nurtured 


| VI 


It 1s 1mportant to recognise here that this case study has sought to 
analyse responses emerging out of an urban-based context, albeit 1n a 
separate social world We have seen how women, ın articulating their 
concerns, responded differently to the concept of feminism It was clear 
that middle-class women themselves did not constitute a homogenous 
category, 1n fact, their social background, political exposure, age and 
individual personality affected their world-view Nevertheless, women's 
movement has created an atmosphere within which women across these 
differences have tried to understand their problems and look for 
solutions 

The contrast between different categories of activists was mainly 
due to the economic and structural differences in class status and 
cultural traditions Their class situation, caste ideology, and the nature of 
households they came from, explain the specificity of cultural 
construction of gender Their political ideological affiliation further 
explains the differences in their world-view and their social position 
Such diversities 1n perceptions of feminism and tts practice persuade us 
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to think of plurality of feminist thoughts and strategies Such attempts 
become necessary 1n systematically analysing the points of intersection, 
dialogue and differences arising. out of different socio-historical 
locations, while also providing a sense of history for contextualising the 
contemporary and future social processes 


Notes 


i This paper originated as a Research Colloquium presentation at the Department of 
Sociology, University of Delhi, ın October 1995 I am thankful to Prof André 
Béteille, the then colleagues 1n the Department, and the anonymous referee for 
useful comments and suggestions, and to the late Prof JS Bhandan, Soumendra 
and Nita for their constant support 

2 The emergency (1975-77) has been a watershed ın the history of contemporary 
India, lifung of which was marked by the celebration of democracy and 
mushrooming of the voluntary sector ın the country The democratic forces brought 
to the centre stage repression of marginalised strata of society, and women were just 
one of them 

3  Alltypes of women's groups may or may not have “femınıst” goals, for example, 
women's friendship clubs, women's specific interest associations, etc. Martin 11990) 
suggests that an organisation 1s feminist 1f 1t meets any of the following criteria. (a) 
ıt has feminist ideology, (b) it has feminist guiding values, (c) 1t has feminist goals, 
(d) it produces feminist outcomes, and (e) ıt was founded during the women's 
movement or as a part of women's movement Mies (1987) and Gandhi and Shah 
(1992) also opine that labelling does not serve any purpose 

4 Madhu Kishwar (1990), a leading woman activist, refuses to be called as a feminist 
While identifying the reasons for such a stance, Pathak and Sengupta (1997) argue 
that feminism as a concept 1s divorced from the strength of tradition 

5 In my doctoral thesis, I have detailed my dilemmas and conflicts in being a 
researcher of women's movement (Mehrotra 1993) 

6  Ithas been observed that from 1950s through 1970s many women struggled as part 
of mass movements ın different parts of the country, gender issues per se, however, 
were not their concern (see Sen 1990) Interestingly, 1t 1s always the middle-class 
issues which get the attention of the media 

7 | Besides these three streams, there have been ın existence women’s organisations 
whose orientation was mainly social welfare For example, the All India Women's 
Conference has been active since pre-ındependence days, and the National 
Federation of Women has been actively engaged 1n working-class 1ssues 

8 X Organisations such as Kalı for Women, Shaktıshalını, Manushi, Karmıka, and Jagori 
could be said to form a part of the autonomous women's movement Cene for 
Women's Development Studies, Joint Women's Programme, and YWCA do not 
subscribe to the views of these organisations Manushi, which was born as a part of 
autonomous women's movement, however, denies that ıt 1s a feminist group (see 
Kishwar 1990) 

9  Iamthankful to Prof JS Bhandan for suggesting me this term 
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10 Onthe meaning of empowerment, see Mehrotra (1997) 

11 In traditional Indian set-up, owing to strict gender segregation, only gender specific 
groups have existed Women often came together as part of bhajan mandlıs and 
social work organisations (Caplan 1985), clubs and kitty parties Since they 
conformed to the accepted social norms, these groups never posed any threat to 
patriarchal structures Under analysis, however, are groups which challenge 
patriarchy, thereby raising fears 1n general public In the west, on the other hand, 
gender specific groupings are seen with suspicion, as they go against the dominant 
heterosexual social norm 

12 There are many instances ın which women activists came together for a common 
cause but later disagreed on issues like funding, ways of functioning, etc, 
consequently new groups were formed (Mehrotra 1993 Ch 3) Manushi 1s an 
1mportant case 1n this regard 

13 The term class here connotes the lifestyle of people with reference to their income, 
education level, and access to housing, health and other areas of life 

14 For details, see the chapter on "Women Activists’ ın Mehrotra (1993) In the early 
1990s, a new category of professionals engaged ın women's movement emerged, 
like researchers, full-time paid workers etc, who were not voluntarily working for 
women's issues in the true sense of the term 

15 Many studies on the position of women ın India document the number and level of 
restrictions on upper-caste women Ideology of seclusion and control over their 
sexuality are the predominant themes used ın the explanation of their lower status, 
and docılıty and self sacrifice are the expected virtues of women (see Dube 1996, 
Liddle and Joshi 1986, Mehrotra 1993, Sharma 1980, Wadley 1990, Yalman 1968) 

16 Significantly, smoking and consumption of liquor are proscribed for women ın 
traditional upper-caste/middle-class set-up 

17 This and other narrations to follow are free translations from Hindi 
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Food: The Immanent Cause from Outside 
- Medical Lore on Food and Health 
in Village Tamil Nadu! 


V. Sujatha 


This paper analyses the ideas and practices about food in 
village Tamil Nadu and discusses the village-folk’s knowledge 
of health It is divided into three parts the first part outlines 
the content of the villagers’ diet, the second part examines 
their ideas relating to food and tts significance, and the norms 
governing food and eating, and the third part highlights the 
features of medical lore as a knowledge system 


Medical lore, denoting the medical knowledge and health practices of 
the village folk, 1s an important aspect of indigenous medicine in India 
It 1s a body of knowledge emerging from the living experience of the 
people and is not necessarily a diluted version of the medical systems 
such as Ayurveda and Siddha The common people in Indian villages 
have immanent necessity and greater opportunity to address their own 
health problems, and have thereby acquired considerable knowledge of 
health and disease Their health concepts are constantly validated in 
practice ın their quotidian lıfe At the same time, they coexist with the 
centuries old textual traditions which have elaborate formulations ın the 
same domain (Radhika and Balasubramanian 1989 and 1990) It 1s, 
therefore, necessary to view the medical knowledge of the people in its 
own nght without negating its relation to the formal, textual medical 
traditions 

A brief look at the important studies on the subject - in 
anthropology, policy studies and the modern sociology of knowledge - 
would help appreciate this point. Ethnographic accounts of shamans and 
rural medicine men have been a favourite subject for the anthropologists 
Elwin (1955) has given an account of male and female shamans among 
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the Saora tribe of Orissa In his study of folk medicine ın a north Indian 
village, Carstairs (1955) has argued that traditional medicine persists 
because 1t establishes ‘faith’ and ‘assurance’ ın the patient, lacking this 
‘aura of conviction’, modern medicine 1s required to justify itself in 
these terms Marriott (1955) has also argued that 1t 1s not so much the 
technical skill that gives prestige to the healer, but his spiritual power 
gained through piety Jaggi (1973) highlights the role of religious belief, 
superstition and ritual ın village medicine. The changes ın traditional 
medicine caused by the coexistence of allopathy have also been studied 
(see Hasan 1967 and Leslie 1968) These and similar studies point to the 
social, emotional and religious functions of folk medicine, the success of 
folk medicine, 1f acknowledged, is attributed to factors other than 
medical efficacy 

Policy studies (see Banerji 1974 and 1976, Djurfeldt and Lincberg 
1976, Kakar 1977, Priya 1990, Qadeer 1985 and 1990), which amm at 
identifying the health needs of the population and evaluating existing 
policy measures on health, tend to view the common people as ‘poor and 
ignorant masses’ needing policy attention In these studies medical lore 
ıs characterised as ‘layperson’s perception or belief’, whose knowledge 
"can play an 1mportant role ın orienting social marketing strategy around 
key cultural concerns and associations’ (Nichter 1980 232) This 1s 
understandable as these studies 'assume the supreme efficacy of western 
medicine’ and their main aim is ‘to make it more available to the 
villagers' (Leslie 1988 1-2) 

Furthermore, the word ‘layperson’ projects the villager as incapable 
of any disciimination While ın some villages many systems of cure may 
coexist, a villager's choice of an appropriate system will be conditioned 
by her/hıs analysis of the role that medicine plays in altering the balance 
within her/his system and between her/him and the environment In this 
the villager draws on her/his ‘knowledge capital’ 

Influenced by the developments in sociology of knowledge, a new 
class of social scientists trained ın Indian systems of medicine has 
analysed the content and form of medical texts and the manner 1n which 
these are interpreted in practice by professional vaidyas Francis 
Zimmerman (1978, 1980 and 1988), an apprentice under Shri Vayaskara 
NS Mooss, a hereditary practitioner of Astavaidyar caste 1n the Kerala 
School of Ayurveda, working in the academic traditions of Gaston 
Bachelard and Michael Foucault, Margaret Trawick Egnor (1983 and 
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1987), who studied with Shri Mahadeva Iyer, a master practitioner ın a 
village near Kanyakumari in Tami] Nadu, and Daniel Tabor (1981), a 
student of Shri Bapalal Vaitya, the retired principal of an Ayurvedic 
college in Surat Studies of this genre, which focus on the textual and 
formal dimensions of Ayurveda and Siddha, have considerably enhanced 
the epistemological status of Indian medicine However, studies on the 
medical lore of the village folk as a system of knowledge in its own night 
are hard to come by 

This paper explores the folk-health tradition 1n Tamil Nadu where 
food 1s conceived of, as 1n other rural areas 1n the country, as the primary 
cause of health and disease It 1s part of a larger effort to understand the 
medical knowledge and practices of the village folk in Pasumpon Thevar 
Thirumagan District of Tamil Nadu (see Sujatha 1994) The locus of 
field work was a group of villages of Thırukolakudı Panchayat situated 
north-west of Tirupatur town, in the foot of a hill locally called 
Suramalai All villages in this panchayat suffer from economic 
handicaps endemic to the area caused by small land holdings, infrequent 
and unreliable 1ains, lack of a permanent source of irrigation and poor 
productivity of the soil. Dry-land farming and coolie labour are the main 
sources of livelihood for the majority of the habitants, though a few 
cultivate paddy ın their well-irrigated lands 

In this area, extremes in social (caste) and economic (class) 
differences are less, powerful lobbies of Brahmin and Chettiyar castes 
are absent The area 1s populated by caste groups like the Maravars, 
Kallars, Valayars, Paratyars and Pallars The Valayars are a numerically 
large caste group in the villages of Thirukolakudi panchayat, and they 
form about 50 percent of our informants There seems to be no distinct 
upper class 1n the area 


Diet Content 


It 1s well known that the staple food of most south Indian villagers 
consists of rice, ragi, maize and millet cooked and taken with a vegetable 
side dish or sambar (spicy gravy) Underlying this apparently simple diet 
are certain principles which have largely remained uncodified Variety, 
for instance, seems to be the most fundamental of such principles 
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Variety ın diet, however, 1s limited to whatever 1s available ın the habitat 
according to seasonal changes Moreover, variety 1s sought more 1n those 
foods that are consumed ın large quantities and frequently, and less in 
those foods that are consumed in lesser quantities and infrequently 

The villages are 1n a drought-prone area where dry-land farming 1s 
the only major source of sustenance, and wetland farming, particularly 
rice cultivation, 1s very less Finger millet, pearl mıllet, kodo millet, little 
millet, maize and sorghum are the food grains cultivated on dry land, 
besides, pulses like cowpea, green gram, carpet legume, etc are 
cultivated side by side These are the only reliable and perennial sources 
of food for the people here Rice and vegetables grow only during 
specific seasons With such constraints imposed by ecology and the 
seasons, how can the variety principle operate? 

The dry-land food grains are processed, pounded and cooked Every 
day a different food grain 1s cooked, sometimes two are cooked in one 
day, separately for the day and the night Somehow, a rotation of all the 
available food grains 1s achieved during the week A similar, 1f not more 
intensive, drive for variety could be found ın the consumption of greens 
ın most households four to 10 varieties of greens are cooked together ın 
the water with which the food gram has been washed Often, the 
villagers collect the leaves of any plant that they know 1s edible and add 
it to their collection of greens The greens may not all be tasty, some are 
quite bitter, while some have a strong smell Adults and children alike 
consume a variety of greens of different tastes as often as once a day or 
at least thrice a week An exclusive vegetable side dish 1s not a regular 
feature ın their daily fare The vegetables grown ın their farms, if any or 
bought from the weekly village market are cooked along with a spicy 
gravy made of tamarind juice, known as sambar The sambar may 
consist of two or three pulses 

The non vegetarian food that the Valayars (originally hunters) living 
in Thirukolakudi consume consists of what they get from hunting - 
rabbits, squirrels, bandicoots, and cranes and some other birds The 
others at times buy some kinds of meat from the Valayars Thus, the 
people see to consume a variety of meats 

Some variation from the set pattern of diet 1n response to seasonal 
changes was observed Whth the onset of rains, many plants grow on the 
foot of the hill (Suramalaı) lending a lush green colour to the landscape 
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Durıng this time, several herbs and mushrooms are collected and used ın 
daily cooking 

Most villagers cannot afford to buy fruits from the market They 
consume the locally available palm fruit, cashew fruit, ripe cucumbers, 
and other local fruits They eat fruits like bananas, oranges, etc only 
when they get ıt cheaply or ın case of illness, especially those that 
require hospitalisation Groundnut, tamarind seed with jaggery and 
roasted green gram are consumed as small eats Eesal (winged termites) 
is the choicest of all small eats 

Foods cooked for festive occasions have perhaps the least variety 
Most of the special food 1s cooked and not deep fned A majority of 
Valayars and certain scheduled caste groups in the area observe a 
religious taboo about deep frying ın the household, they have to go to the 
‘forests’ to prepare fried foods 

Omissions ın the diet have as much to say as inclusions Milk and 
milk products are conspicuous by their absence This does not mean that 
they are never consumed, it only means that they do not form a part of 
the regular fare of most of the villagers They may be used for medicinal 
purposes or 1n special cases, such as a nursing mother The villagers are 
not particularly fond of milk, curds and ghee some people are averse to 
milk products, others simply avoid them Many people nauseate at the 
smell of curds and buttermilk It ıs difficult to ascertain whether this 
aversion has a physiological or socio-cultural basis Perhaps an insight 
into their 1deas about food-body relationship could throw some light on 
this matter 


II 
The Significance of Food 


While the people of Thırukolakudı accord great importance to food, they 
do not seem to perceive its 1mportance ın terms of its basic need for 
existence That 1s, their 1deas about the significance of food are not built 
around the assertions about its absolute necessity for survival They do 
not say, for example, that food 1s primary because there can be no lıfe 
without 1t, rather, their conceptions of food are corporal they seem to 
conceive the significance of food ın terms of its vital functions for the 
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body Furthermore, their conceptions are wide ın scope, encompassing 
the ıdea of 'ıntake' ın general 

The villagers assert, ‘For all living beings, food 1s the source of 
health and disease' ^ This seemingly general and an ordinary statement 
gives an important clue to their 1deas of health and disease It implies 
that other causes of health and disease, namely, heredity, climate, 
environment, habits, etc are only of secondary importance, in the final 
analysis, food 1s the determinant of health and disease While the 
villagers would be open to discuss other factors related to health and 
disease, they would inevitably end the discussion by drawing attention to 
the primacy of food over other causes ‘What are all these? Our intake 1s 
the cause for every thing Disease does not come from body constitution 
or heredity, ıt comes from what we eat’ 

Proverbs quoted by the informants also signify how ‘intake’ 1s vital 
not only for human beings, animals and plants, but also for the earth and 
even for mechanical objects like, eg, petrol for a car So pervasive 1s 
the notion of the primacy of food that ıt figures as analogy even ın 
discussions not directly concerning food For instance, on the necessity 
of manure ın agriculture ıt was said ‘You should have eaten well to lift 
more weight Can you eat httle and lift more? So 1s the earth Only if you 
feed ıt with manure will it lift the yield high?’ 

From various accounts and comments of the villagers, we may 
delineate two dominant hnes of explanation for this overwhelming 
importance attached to food Of the vartous factors that could be 
associated with health, such as living conditions, hygiene, environment 
and the like, food alone goes directly into the body, interacts with the 
body system, and becomes ‘internal’ to the body system itself The 
others do have an effect, but their effect 1s restricted in comparison with 
food which, though originating ‘outside’, gets mght into the body 
metabolism and ıs later assimilated into it In other words, ıt 1s food 
which establishes a link between what 1s external to the body system and 
what 1s internal to ıt Food gets transformed from being an external input 
to an internal feature of the body As an informant remarked 
‘Everything germinates from the chemicals we use We add them to the 
very seeds we sow on earth The baby has ıt when it ıs born All we eat, 
where else will 1t go?’ The ‘seeds’ that go to make the foetus contain the 
chemical inputs used in cultivating the food grain consumed To be eble 
to affect the semen from which the foetus originates, the chemicals in 
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food should themselves have become an innate feature of the body 
system 

Another line of explanation stems from the recognition of the 
formative role of food in the very genesis of the foetus The dietary 
habits of the parents are said to determine the properties of their 
reproductive fluids directly, and the diet pattern of the mother 1s 
regarded as having tremendous impact on the body constitution of the 
foetus A cryptic comment made by an old man about the older 
generation paraphrases this idea “We are not made of coffee and snacks 
Our parents ate food grains and porridge and from 1t we were made’ In 
brief, the relation between body and food 1s considered so profound and 
far-reaching as to be able to mould the calibre of an entire generation 

Considering the cardinal importance assigned to food as a cause for 
health/illness, one would expect a meticulous classification and well- 
formulated prescriptions about foods to be eaten or avoided, etc 
However, our informants did not have much to say on types of food to be 
eaten or avoided, that would be applicable to all One would tend to 
attribute this relative absence of universalistic norms to poverty, which 
could have forced them to accept any food as fit for eating However, the 
relative absence of norms concerning food seemed to be compensated by 
the firm insistence on norms regarding eating The type and nutritive 
value of food, which are a matter of quality, vary from culture to culture, 
depending on a number of local conditions like climate, ecology and 
lifestyle It would, therefore, not be wise to have norms that would be 
applicable to all On the other hand, ıt would be necessary to have fixed 
norms about eating as an activity Accordingly, we find that norms that 
are categorically stated and said to hold good for all are those that relate 
to the latter, the more conditional ones, to the former Conceptions on 
the quantity of food to be consumed, however, intersect both - the 
universal and local conditions 


Eating: The Universal and Mechanical Dimensions 


The most fundamental norm according to the villagers, 1s regularity in 
eating Eating at fixed hours of the day 1s regarded as essential What ts 
eaten 1s secondary, that something 1s eaten ın time so that the stomach 1s 
not left empty 1s primary This norm invokes a mechanical conception of 
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the digestive system as the ınformants stressed the necessity of eating 
something at the ‘eating time’ even when no hunger 1s felt 

The digestive system 1s likened to a machine and the most basic 
requirements for its functioning are highlighted While there could be 
exceptions to some health norms, the violation of which may not be very 
harmful, no exception 1s provided for the norm ‘eat at regular and fixed 
timings' 


Without food you cannot do a thing If your stomach is empty, the 
digestive fluids that are secreted will cause burning sensation inside 
the stomach, the digestive organs would contract, and from these 
disease would start If you go and have food later, you will feel the 
stomach churning and achıng So whatever happens, you must take 
food ın time, at least a little to give some input to the stomach and 
keep ıt cool Three meals a day for all living beings [sic] From food 
comes life, disease, and everything (Azhagammai, a female 
informant) 


That food must be taken at least thrice a day, 1s the second norm, though 
a fourth meal 1s said to be necessary when woik 1s heavy This does not 
mean that overeating 1s generally encouraged One 1s to eat only after the 
previous meal 1s fully digested Overeating and eating between meals are 
strongly discouraged That 1s, moderation 1n eating 1s stressed 

These norms are regarded as 1mportant and the villagers claimed to 
take great care to follow them They, no doubt, adjust the timing of their 
meals to suit their convenience and habit. Yet there was constancy in the 
meal-timings and the basic norm of ‘eating thrice a day at fixed hours’ 
remained unchanged Regularity, moderation and constancy are thus 
highlighted as the fundamental principles underlying the cultivation of 
eating habits 

The term constancy suggests something about the quantity of food to 
be taken Can this quantity be specified (similar to the minimum and 
maximum calorie intake specified in biomedicine)? The villager’s 
conception of the food-body relationship initially leads us to think that 
the quantity of food to be taken 1s based on the amount of work done 
While it 1s held that people who do more physical work have to and do 
eat ‘more’ and that one cannot work 1f one does not eat ‘enough’, the 
villagers pointed out that the actual amount of food consumed by a 
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person 1s not determined by the amount of work done by her/him there 
are persons who eat less always and yet do as much work as anybody, 
and vice versa 

What 1s important ın this regard 1s the ‘capacity of the stomach to 
hold’, that 1s, the requirement of the stomach 1s considered to be the 
criterion for the quantity of food to be eaten The term kannaku 
(measure) used frequently ın this regard connotes the capacity of the 
stomach as a standard measure of the quantity of food to be consumed 


You can eat only as much as your body system can assimilate That 
is the measure A big tank can hold more water, a small one cannot 
If you forcibly fill more into the tank, ıt will break So if you 
censume more than your stomach can hold, you would vomit 
Everything 1s indeed measured (Chinnakaruppan, a male 
informant) 


This criterion is stated in unequivocal terms Even if the question 1s 
twisted - ‘Do we have to eat less when we work less, or vice versa?’- the 
answer 1s straight ‘Do we have two stomachs, one when you work and 
one when you don’t? You eat the same amount always, don’t you?’ 
(Ibid ) While the injunction that one should eat as much as the stomach 
holds may appear to be a universal prescription, subjecting the capacity 
of the stomach to some specific conditions ‘localises’ the criterion 


Quality of Food: The Local Dimension 


Initially, the digestive system 1s perceived as an entity per se and the 
purely mechanical aspects of its functioning are spelt out. However, the 
machine (digestive system) 1s inside a larger system (body system), it 
receives inputs (food) from outside (ecology and environment), and its 
functioning depends on many other factors - the operations of the larger 
system (work done by the person), the capacity of the larger system 
(body constitution. of the person), and the availability of inputs from 
outside (economic, geographic and seasonal conditions) These 
conditions having a bearing on the ‘machine’ are local’ 1n nature, local 
to a group of people living in similar conditions These are highly 
variable and dynamic conditions experienced, comprehended and 
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handled by the group of people living under them These are conditions 
relating to the quality of food 

The variety principle and body constitution Questions like “What 
foods are good”, ‘What foods are nutritious”’, ‘What foods are harmtul 
to health?’ and so on, evoke responses like ‘Everything is edible, man 
eats even mud and stone with food, even that goes inside, what 1s not 
edible?’ (Pothichi, a female informant) ‘What ıs not eaten? Snakes are 
noteaten But they say that the white man eats that, what 1s left that man 
does not eat?' (Kaari, a male informant) 

The argument that all foods are good apparently implies that there 1s 
nothing inherently wrong about a foodstuff Each foodstuff possesses 
certain properties and it becomes good or bad when these properties 
agree or disagree with the eater’s body constitution Since what 1s 
agreeable to one may not for another, each person has to decide what 1s 
good for herself/himself 

It 1s considered better to eat as many kinds of food as possible to 
acquire the ‘goodness’ of all of them Thereby the body gets used to the 
various properties, good and bad alike, that any further dose of those 
properties may not cause harm Thus, the harmful elements can also give 
strength to the body by conditioning it against further doses of the same 
In this way, the variety principle paves the way for the control of 
diseases carried by food This 1s particularly true of foods which are part 
of the daily diet, because it 1s necessary to familiarise the body to foods 
that will constitute the bulk of the daily consumption It 1s said that 
people who eat variety of foods are healthier than those who are very 
choosy So, for one month after delivery the mother 1s given all kinds of 
vegetables and foodstuffs (though 1n limited quantities) to accustom her 
breastfed baby to variety ın the early stages of its life 

The increase in skin diseases in the past 10 years, which the 
allopathic doctors attribute to the ‘unhygienic lifestyle’ of the villagers, 
1s held by the villagers to be the consequence of violation of the variety 
principle The depletion of the traditional food grains and loss of many 
dry-land pulses (due to commercial cropping) have forced them to eat 
only some varieties of pulses and vegetables (like the red pumpkin, 
brinjal, etc ) which are available, and which are all karrapan (foods that 
cause skin problems) These are said to vitiate neer (water) 1n the body 
system and in the absence of neutralising properties, lead to skin 
infections of various kinds 
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The variety principle when carried to its extreme represents an 1deal 
for the villagers ‘Indiscriminate diet’, as we may call it, would mean 
eating the maximum possible kinds of foods ‘A man who eats anything, 
almost everything without feeling any aversion to smells and tastes 
becomes the strongest Nobody can beat him’ (Kottaiyan, a male 
informant) As a rule, informants referring to this 1deal inevitably cite 
the diet of the goat as being typical of the condition of ındıscrımınate 
diet The goat, of all animals, ıs known to eat all kinds of leaves 
including the poisonous Kancaraı (Strychnine tree) It 1s said that 
excepting the plant locally known as aadu todaa iai (Adathoda Vasaka), 
there 1s no plant that the goat does not eat The goat 1s so adaptive, the 
villagers add, that during times of drought, when pastures are scarce, it 
eats leeches and even bits of paper, though basically it 1s a vegetarian It 
is enriched by the properties of all those various substances it eats, and 
the noxious elements, 1f any, neutralise each other The goat’s milk 1s, 
therefore, said to be ‘free from disease’ 

Despite being a pervasive ideal, ‘indiscriminate diet’ is not fully 
achieved ın practice, as 1s evident from the fact that the villagers avoid 
certain foods and are averse to some The villagers acknowledge that 
lifestyle, kind and amount of work done, time available, availability of 
foods and their compatibility with the body constitution, and so on have 
a crucial role to play in the realisation of thts ideal 

While the villagers say that all food 1tems are good, they would not 
take milk, curds, ghee and some vegetables, even if they are available A 
closer scrutiny reveals that these rich foods are said to be good for the 
body and its shine and glow, but they do not seem to be regarded as 
strengthening the body system The term caturam (body frame), 
connoting the outer appearance of the body, as opposed to the terms 
tıregam and mel used to characterise the body system and its inner 
metabolism, provides the clue to this ımplıcıt distinction milk, curds and 
the like contribute to the frame only Growth of the frame (body size) 1s 
considered harmful to health and especially antithetical to their lifestyle 
based on hard work 

The villagers, however, are not negating the nutritive value of the 
foods like milk, “it 1s inadequate for us’ ıs what they say For the kind 
and amount of physical work they do, they require foods that are bulky 
enough to keep their stomachs full during work Foods like milk, fruits, 
egg, etc do not meet their requirement for bulk foods, that 1s, they are 
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not filling, ıt 1s said All the food grains, cereals, pulses and greens that 
they eat regularly are said to supply the needful at low cost “We eat all 
the nine kinds of grains, all available varieties of cereals and pulses, 
moreover, we eat "mixed greens" at least twice a week and so our blood 
would be as good and bright as the sparrow's blood' (Raasu, a specialist 
ın treating snake and insect bites) 


The Nexus of Food, Body, Work, Ecology and Lifestyle 


The villagers do not seem to view the body in terms of anatomy and 
physiology They talk about processes and entities, the crucial ones 
among them being body constitution and quality of blood Blood, here, 
does not have a literal meaning, 1t 1s used as an umbrella concept to 
subsume several body constituents - reproductive fluids, fat, bone 
marrow, hormones, besides blood proper Thus, blood 1s regarded as 
virtually constituting the 1mportant fluid contents of the body system, 
and hence, a vital force in its functioning Body constitution, on the 
other hand, 1s said to include heredity and genetic factors Basically, it 
refers to certain tendencies ın the body system which give a person 
her/his physical, physiological and mental traits and ‘proneness’ to some 
kinds of ailments The relation between blood and body constitution 1s 
not made clear to us by the informants, except that the tendencies of the 
body system are generally manifest in blood 

A thing, before 1t becomes food to us. 1s part of nature and, hence, an 
entity external to our body All substances ın nature and, thereby, food 
also, are considered to possess some properties like heat, water and so 
on, which are regarded as neither good nor bad The contact between 
food and body 1s first established physically when the food 1s consumed 
and digested Later, food assimilates with the body system, more 
precisely, ıt ıs said to combine with blood and rejuvenate it It ıs as 
though the blood and the body constituents get constituted by the food 
consumed In this sense, the body itself 1s conceived of as being 
constituted by food, and the relation between food and bodv 1s 
established in the most fundamental way 

Both food and the body constitution. seem to be governed by a 
common classification system whose main elements are heat producing, 
watery and wind producing So wise eating calls for a compensatory 
eating principle to avoid vitiation of the prone tendency Since the 
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goodness/badness of foods 1s ascertained only in their relation to the 
body (of persons), universalistic criteria for classifying good and bad 
foods are not applied However, by relating food consumed to body 
constitution, the food-body relation 1s not reduced to the level of 
individual bodies There are patterns in body constitution (‘hot bodies’, 
‘cool bodies’ and so on) which raise the food-body relation to the level 
of interaction of properties Furthermore, the body constitution and food 
eaten are not individual entities but they are themselves a function of 
larger forces ın the ecology, heredity and social background 

Thus, food which seems an innocuous entity from outside, becomes 
the source of health and disease when ıt gets into the body and interacts 
with it However, the relation between food and body is said to be 
incomplete without incorporating the functions of the body (that is, 
work) Food consumed has to be ın proportion to the work done, and this 
1$ regarded as an important physiological requirement of any body 
system Physical work 1s said to perform the indispensable catalytic role 
ın the assimilation of food and the expulsion of wastes from the body 
Any excesses 1n the foods consumed are said to be expelled from the 
system through sweat, thus avoiding the possibility of vitiation of 
constitutional tendencies resulting from food intake ‘The more you 
sweat, the better, the body will eject the unwanted fluids through sweat 
To bring these fluids out, some amount of hard work 1s absolutely 
essentially for anybody’ (Chinnakaruppan, a male informant) Thus, 
physical work 1s another neutralising mechanism in the complex 
relationship between food and the body (the others being the variety 
principle and indiscriminate diet, discussed earlier) which 1s considered 
to reinforce continually the capacity to work by processing the food in 
the appropriate manner 

There 1s more to this interaction between food and work We know 
that various food grains are included m the villagers’ diet by rotation 
These food grains are allocated for the day and the night finger mullet, 
kodo mullet and little millet are consumed during the day, maize and rice 
are consumed at night Similarly, a greater combination of food grains 1s 
consumed during the latter half of the year (1e , during the agricultural 
season), and lesser combination 1s found 1n their diets in the first half 
The villagers acknowledge these adjustments and explain that heavier 
and bulkier foods that could withstand ‘the absorbing power’ of hard 
physical work will have to be consumed when there ıs more work 


* 
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However, the food intake 1s not necessarily reduced when work 1s less 
"What we eat in the day 1s burnt up ın work What ts eaten ın the night 
only "stays" and assımılates with the body So we can eat heavily, as 
much as we want ın the night’ (Konamuzhichi, a female informant) 

As we have seen, the amount of food eaten 1s said to be determined 
by the capacity of the stomach, irrespective of work done Nevertheless, 
this does not seem to be put into practice, because the foods consumed 
during the day are ‘heavy’ and those consumed in the night are ‘light’ It 
was clarified that the phrase, “we can eat heavily ın the night’ means ‘we 
can eat more of the light foods in the night’ The quality of food eaten, 
namely, whether it ıs heavy or light ıs what 1s to be synchronised with 
the work done Adjustments ın the quantity of food taken need not be 
made according to work done, it 1s felt 

Apparently, the amount of work done has nothing to do with the 
quantity of food taken After all, the quantity of food that a person can 
eat 1s said to be related to the capacity of her/his stomach But, there 1s a 
subtle twist here the capacity of the stomach 1s itself said to be 
determined by the amount of work done Instead of postulating a direct 
and simple relation between work and food, thereby reducing ıt to the 
level of the individual, it 1s conceived at a much higher level of 
generality The capacity of the stomach, according to the villagers, does 
not seem to refer to the capacity of individual stomachs It 1s subject to 
the proportion of work 1n one's lifestyle as a whole Thus, a group of 
people leading a similar lifestyle and doing the work of similar intensity 
ıs likely to have stomachs with similar eapacity to hold food 

This idea 1s almost reduced to an equation by our informants ess 
or more work seems to activate the digestive system accordingly, and the 
food eaten 1s balanced with the amount of work done If this 1s so, why 
should such great importance be attached to physical work? Fo- an 
answer, we are taken back to the initial statements about the catalytic 
role of physical work The absence of physical work ın one's lifestyle, ıt 
is said, cannot be compensated by any improvements in nutrition, 
hygiene, etc ‘The more you work the more healthy you are Even if you 
eat the best and the most nutritious of foods, but do not work enough, the 
foods eaten will themselves become sources of disease' (Fatima Bheevi, 
a female informant) Thus, a lifestyle of more work, more food, is 
always considered preferable 
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The food-body relation mediated by work 1s to be understood ın the 
context of their common existence in ecology It 1s said that human 
beings and the food they consume are of the same order 1n that they are 
both living things Food comes from plants and animals, which are living 
things At this level, the body and the food to be consumed are affected 
individually and collectively by any stimulus to the ecology of which 
they are a part It may even be said that they react similarly to such 
stimuli, and that the reaction to the stimuli by one of them could be a 
basis for understanding and explaining the same ın another” The 
following comment illustrates this point. ‘If the chemicals can be so 
powerful as to raise the yield from five bags to eight, will its potency not 
act on the delicate digestive organs at least with half its force, when the 
food so cultivated 1s eaten regularly?' (Nalli, a female informant) 

The earth 1s here a metaphor for the body The effect of chemical 
inputs on earth becomes a means of compiehending the effect of food 
‘infested’ with chemicals on the body The similarity ın the reactions of 
the human body and other elements ın ecology (such as the earth, plants 
and animals) to stimuli signifies the ‘internalisation’ of ecology by the 
body Food is the vehicle of this internalisation originating ın ecology, 
or rather, itself being ecology, food takes ecology into the body This 
internalisation 1s established and sustained over a period In other words, 
a process of conditioning the body system to the food and thereby to the 
ecology has to precede internalisation By eating the foods prevalent in 
one’s ecology over a period, the body gets conditioned to them and 
becomes immune to the effects of minor imbalances that may be caused 
by the foods so consumed 

The conditioning to the inputs coming from their ecology, the 
villagers say, enables them to identify the sources of new ailments For 
instance, when they say that chemical fertilisers and pesticides cause 
particular kinds of illnesses, 1t 1s not out of sheer resistance to change, 
but because of the fact that they produce reactions within the body which 
they have hitherto not experienced That 1s, they know the reactions 
produced by the foods to which they are conditioned Thus, experience 
and the logic of elimination have helped them conclude that the food 
‘infested’ with chemical inputs causes a host of ‘heat-related’ disorders 
which their organic foods never did The following remark of Azhagı, a 
female informant, illustrates this 
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The crops, greens and grains cultivated with chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides cause excessive production of wind inside the system It 
never used to be like this those days Nowadays poisonous 
medicines are used ın agriculture We eat the food thinking, after all 
it comes from our land, what harm can 1t do? To our surprise the 
food from our land has itself become a source of disease! 


Conditioning to ecology through food can thus keep one perfectly at ease 
with their ecology A remark such as, ‘we eat ıt thinking it comes from 
the earth, after all, what harm can 1t cause?' brings out the rapport that 
the villagers have established with the ecology This conditioning seems 
to have a crucial function 1n the occurrence or otherwise of disease 
When asked why they continue to drink the unprotected water from the 
tanks, which the medical personnel in the area consider as the main 
cause of infections, the villagers would reply ‘They say that there are 
germs ın our tank water, true, but drinking this tank water for years 
together, we have ourselves become germs' (Meyyan, a male informant) 
In other words, conditioning can internalise the disease causing agents 
themselves, by acguaıntıng, or rather, befriending itself with the 
potential sources of disease, the body controls them 

There 1s yet another dimension to the nexus in which the 
conditioning process acquires a wider and profound meaning than 
before The body 1s said to secure a relation to the ecology not only 
through food (in the sense of meal), the air inhaled, the water used for 
drinking and bathing, and the herbal medicines taken are also forms of 
ecology going into the body, reinforcing the internalisation of the 
ecology A whole generation of people being so intensely conditioned to 
the ecology can be expected to pass on the conditioning, to an extent. to 
their offspring “We are not born out of coffee and snacks Our parents 
ate food grains and porridge and from ıt we were made' (Ambalam, a 
male informant) Thus, the conditioning process 1s said to thrust its roots 
into the formative stages itself, presetting the rudiments of a whole 
generation to come 

Not only do the body and food get conditioned, the water and 
medicines consumed and the air ınhaled by a person get conditioned to 
each other Living tn a habitat for several generations moulds the body 
system of the inhabitants, conditions them to its ecology and binds 
together the various inputs from the ecology consumed by them, thus 
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creating a nexus of interpenetrating relations At a specific level, the 
implications of the nexus would be like this the kinds of food eaten (for 
example, organically grown) and the kinds of medicines taken (for 
example, herbal) would be so conditioned to each other that if a new 
type of medicine 1s taken, the medicine may not work well A whole 
lifestyle evolves ın this nexus of compatible relations between one's 
body, the foods eaten, the water drunk, the medicines taken, the work 
done, and the ecology ın which these exist and operate Any radical 
change in any one of these, not accompanied by proportionate 
modifications in others, 1s said to result in incompatibility The 
cumulative effect of ıncompatıbılıtıes, ın the villager’s view, could spell 
disaster to a whole community by distorting the very rudiments of their 
life 

We can, thus, understand why the villagers so 1ntensely abhor foods 
‘infested’ with chemical fertilisers and pesticides The chemical inputs 
in the foods consumed are said to vitiate constitutional tendencies of 
heat and wind Over a period there 1s an accumulation of the effects of 
that vitiation Usually foods consumed over a period ought to get 
conditioned to the body Despite taking ‘chemicalised’ foods for more 
than 15 years, no conditioning seems to have taken place, the villagers 
complain This 1s because of the gross distortions in relations among 
food, body, work and ecology that have taken place 

The villagers explain that ‘chemicalised’ foods are 1mmensely heat 
producing, they further heat up their bodies already exposed to the sun 
during the day The heat so generated could perhaps be offset by 
consuming more of the ‘cooling’ foods like milk, curds, ghee, fruit-jutce, 
etc However, as we know, these foods are compatible neither with their 
lifestyle of hard work nor with their financial resources Also, these 
‘chemicalised’ foods are not compatible with their herbal medicines, 
which are ‘cool’ 1n nature Consumption of such foods requires resort to 
hospital medicines which are again heat producing and costly The net 
effect of all this 1s that their diet becomes incompatible with their way of 
life which involves working 1n the hot sun The informants thus establish 
that the chemical inputs in food violate the ven nexus of food, body, 
work and ecology 

As always, the villagers do not reject anything saying ıt ıs absolutely 
bad They point out that the ‘chemicalised’ foods could perhaps be less 
harmful to the mıddle-class urbanites, who need not have to work ın the 
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hot sun, and who can consume ‘cooling’ foods such as milk, curds, etc , 
and who can manage with and afford hospital medicines According to 
the villagers, compatibility 1s thus the crucial condition of health and 
disease 


III 
Inherited and Incorporated Knowledge 


At any particular point ın time, the medical lore of the people consists of 
both inherited knowledge and incorporated knowledge The knowledge 
that 1s already there, handed over or acquired, 1s what 1s inherited 
Medical texts and other reading material on the subject, the teachings of 
saints and sadhus who are well versed 1n medical texts, and the fund of 
knowledge transmutted from one generation to another constitute 
knowledge that 1s inherited On the other hand, incorporated knowledge 
ıs what 1s created, modified and transformed ın the ongoing process of 
life The entire process of reckoning with the available resources and 
making them compatible with needs yields a lot of knowledge and 
experience There 1s constant interaction between the two components of 
the lore, namely, what 1s inherited and what 1s incorporated, each 
reinforcing and modifying the other 

The most crucial source of the villager’s incorporated knowledge 1s 
practice Conventional sociology of knowledge distinguishes between 
‘theory’ and ‘practice’ ( see Merton 1972, Parsons 1970) However, the 
medical lore is not a diluted version of the texts, nor is it the mere 
application of textual tenets ın actual practice It ıs a system of 
knowledge that has evolved from practice and living experience This 
practice 1s not antithetical to theory, but 1s itself 1ts source and its end, 
like Bourdieu’s (1990) ‘habitus’, Marglin’s (1990) 'techne'. and Lévi- 
Strauss’s (1962) ‘bricolage’ 

The concept of compatibility discussed above 1s central to other 
local health traditions (Nichter 1980) and the textual traditions 
(Dasgupta 1975, Dwarakanath 1967, Dwarakanath and Vaidyanathan 
1977, Govindananda 1989,^ Pillai 1929, Shanmugavelu 1987) There are 
many more basic principles on which the different health traditions ın 
India converge The medical lore of a particular region, however, 1s an 
independent working out of concepts and practices by its people, within 
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a broad framework of basic common principles The villagers constantly 
try to comprehend and solve their health problems, their health concepts 
are a by-product of this very experience of living. For instance, physical 
work which 1s assigned such great importance in health in the folk 
tradition of Thırukolakudı, does not seem to find equivalent emphasis ın 
the conceptions of the Ayurveda and Sıddha practitioners ın the locality 

Each villager can discuss for hours how his body responds to 
changes ın seasons, food and habitat with analogies drawn from nature 
and other human beings The older women can distinguish about 12 
types of effects of indigestion in infants by feeling and patting the 
stomach and hearing its sound, by observing the stools and by the sound 
of the 1nfant's cry The knowledge so gained 1s constantly reinforced and 
refined by use in daily life By virtue of its validation in living 
experience, 1t renews itself through adaptation Edible oils, beverages, 
and chemical fertilisers and pesticides introduced in the region have 
been analysed and incorporated into their ‘materia medica’ Their diet 
patterns have helped them survive 10 years of drought ın the past 
without problems of malnutrition and deficiency (see Sujatha 1993) 
This adaptation seems to be built into their health culture as in the case 
of many other village communities ın India (Jodha 1991) 

The lore 1s a health tradition in the sense of Lath’s (1988 a and b) 
Parampara, an ongoing process in which the confluence of inherited and 
incorporated knowledge ıs effected through the crystallisation of 
experience Continued living in a habitat for several generations, and the 
conscious experience of the body, disease, and the remedies have built 
up a knowledge tradition By ‘befriending’ food elements outside the 
body system, by inducing variety in food intake, by adapting to the 
ecological conditions, the body-food dialectic has yielded a health 
Parampara, whose continuity 1s ensured by its orientation to informed 
practice 


Notes 


1 Lam grateful to Prof G Sıvaramakrıshnan, Department of Sociology, Bangalore 
University, for his comments on an earlier draft of this paper The people of 
Thirukolakudi village, where the fieldwork for this study was conducted are among 
the most important contributors to this paper Their knowledge and skills provide 
information for this work, their sense of values gives valuable insights into life I am 
also thankful to the anonymous referee for his/her valuable comments and 
suggestions 
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2 The interviews on which the present study 1s based were conducted in Tamil 
Informants' statements reproduced here are free translations 1nto English rendered 
by the author 

3 Ifthe effect of chemical fertilisers and pesticides on the soil 1s translatable into the 
effect of a similar intake on the body, it connotes a fundamental unity underlying the 
functions of intakes for the various ecological systems - human body, plants and 
animals 

4 (Personal communication ın 1989 by Vaidyar Govindananda, Head, Sri Narayana 
Guru Ayurveda Hospital, Pillayar Patti, Tamil Nadu 
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Review Article 
Celebrating Diversity 


A.R. Momin 


In recent years there has been a growing recognition and acceptance of 
ethnic and cultural diversities across the world as well as within 
individual countries and nation-states Plural and multicultural societies 
are characterised by the existence of multiple ethnic groups and religious 
communities within the same country Though there are significant 
parallels between pluralism and multiculturalism, ıt 1s useful to draw a 
distinction between the two A plural society may be composed of 
several distinct ethnic groups but ıt may choose to play down its ethnic 
diversity and to emphasise cultural uniformity and homogenisation 
This, for example, 1s the case with China A multicultural society or 
country, on the other hand, 1s not only made up of diverse ethnic groups 
and religious communities but it also publicly acknowledges and 
cherishes this diversity and allows sufficient autonomous space to 
different ethnic groups and cultural communities As a social and 
political philosophy and as a model of socio-political organisation, 
multiculturalism entails a set of value premises such as tolerance and 
accommodation of diversity, peaceful coexistence in a democratic 
framework, respect for human rights, sensitivity towards the beliefs, 
feelings and cultural traditions of people different from one's own, 
magnanimity and compassion, and a commitment to the resolution of 
social and ethnic conflicts through dialogue and reconciliation 

There 1s some thing unique and unprecedented about the emergence 
of multicultural societies across North America, Europe, Australia, and 
in many parts of Asia and Africa International migration, the world- 
wide resurgence of ethnic consciousness and identity and the process of 
globalisation have played a key role 1n the emergence of multicultural 
societies Multiculturalism has led to a rethinking of certain long-held 
ideological and political assumptions, such as homogeneous national 
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cultures, the unıversalıty of the nation-state, and the assimilation. or 
mtegration of ethnic and religious minorities ın the culture of the 
dominant national group 

It ıs significant to note that of the 185 sovereign states, which are 
members of the UNO, more than 160 are multi-ethnic ın composition 
Most countries ın North America and Europe as well as ın Asia and 
Africa may now be characterised as multicultural Even France has 
become a multicultural country despite its official policy of assimilation 
and integration of aliens and immigrants nearly 14 million French 
citizens - almost a quarter of the country’s population - have at least one 
immigrant parent Many western countries have witnessed the revival of 
indigenous cultures in recent years Paradoxical as it may appear, 
globalising pressures seem to have strengthened the revival or 
reinvention of local identities 

Professor Lord Bhikhu Parekh, an internationally-renowned scholar, 
has written a thought-provoking, stimulating and highly readable book 
on multiculturalism’ Parekh has taught at the London School of 
Economics, the University of Glasgow and the University of Hull for 
over three decades He has authored several widely acclaimed books, 
including Marx's theory of ideology (1982), Contemporary political 
thinkers (1982), Gandhı's political philosophy (1989), Colonialism, 
tradition and reform (1989) and Gandhi (1998) Besides his academic 
preoccupations, Parekh has evinced a keen and active interest in British 
public life He served as the Deputy Chairman of the Commission for 
Racial Equality (1985-90) and later as Chair of the Commission on the 
Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain He has received honorary degrees from 
seven universities, including the Universities of Nottingham and 
Warwick and Benaras Hindu University He was elected the British 
Asian of the Year in 1992, and was given the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s prestigious Special Lifetime Achievement Award for 
Asians ın 1999 He was appointed to the House of Lords ın 2000 

Rethinking multiculturalism contains Parekh’s mature reflections 
and perceptive observations on the prospects of multiculturalism in the 
contemporary context The book 1s marked by evident erudition and 
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refreshing lucidity In addition, ıt 1s informed by exceptional sensitivity 
and compassion 

The book is divided into three sections the historical, the 
theoretical, and the practical The first section deals with a discussion 
and critique of the contemporary responses to cultural diversity and the 
current discourse on multiculturalism The second section 1s based on a 
historical and theoretically-informed outline of the emergence of 
multicultural societies in recent times The third section discusses the 
practical problems faced by multicultural societies and offers some 
useful suggestions to deal with them 

Parekh emphasises the centiality and salience of culture and adopts a 
symbolic and interpretivist approach to cultura! dynamics and cultural 
diversity He maintains that diversity, or culturally derived differences, 
are embedded in a system of meaning and significance He points out 
that ın recent years the interface between culture and politics has been 
redefined, that culture 1s now seen as a politically relevant category, and 
that the respect for an 1ndividual' s culture 1s viewed as an integral part of 
the principle of equal citizenship (p 8) 

Parekh makes out a strong and cogent case for cultural diversity He 
maintains that cultural diversity 1s an important constituent and 
condition of human freedom It 1s intrinsically valuable in that living in a 
culturally plural environment expands people’s horizons of thought and 
sensibility Cultural diversity provides a conducive atmosphere for 
dialogue among different cultures and ethnic groups He contends that 
‘the only choice open to any society today 1s to manage and build on the 
creative potential of its diversity’ (p. 171) It appears that Parekh tends to 
emphasise the salience and value of diversity at the expense of unity and 
cohesiveness This rather exaggerated and idealised view of cultural 
diversity 1s reflected 1n statements like the following ‘Every culture 1s 
internally varied, speaks in several voices’ (p 144), and ‘A culture has 
no essence’ (p 175) 

Parekh maintains that a theory of multicultural society cannot be 
properly formulated without developing an adequate theory of human 
nature He then sets out to draw the outlines of such a theory Human 
nature, according to him, comprises properties and capacities that are 
universally shared by all human beings by virtue of belonging to a 
common species Pointing to the interface between human nature and 
culture, he says that culture mediates and reconstitutes human nature in 
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different ways Parekh 1s critical of both naturalism, which holds that 
human nature is innate and therefore the same everywhere, and 
culturalism, which says that human nature varies from culture to culture 
and that human beings share only the minimal properties. He maintains 
that human beings are both naturally and culturally constituted Taking a 
minimalist view of human nature, Parekh draws a distinction between a 
broader conception or theory of human beings and a restricted view of 
innate human nature, and points out that the former should include but 
not be confined to the latter Parekh maintains that the nature of human 
beings should be conceptualised at three different but ınterrelated levels 

their 1ndividual nature, their nature as members of particular cultural 
communities, and their nature as members of the human species He 
argues that the commonly shared features among human beings as well 
as their differences should facılıtate and necessitate. dialogue and 
understanding among them The theory of human nature outlined by 
Parekh allows ample scope for human freedom and effort Thus, for 
example, he says, ‘Much of human nature ıs not a product of nature 
but of human struggle’ (p 119) and ‘human self-creation' (p 123) 

The theory of human nature enunciated by Parekh is sufficiently 
realistic and balanced, and it avoids the pitfalls of reductionism and 
determinism In addition, it takes due cognisance of the role of human 
intervention and human striving However, his conceptualısatıon of 
human nature appears to be a little too 1dealistic and romanticised ın that 
it ignores the dark side of human nature as reflected ın irrationality, 
selfishness,  viciousness, aggressiveness, jealousy and so on 
Nevertheless, ıt will be unfair to accuse Parekh of altogether 1gnoring the 
dark side of human nature, for, he acknowledges that ‘human nature 
ıs a complex whole composed of related but often dissonant 
dispositions’ (p 116) 

Becker (1969 160) has rightly pointed out that without an adequate 
theory of human nature, our best theoretical and empirical work 1s 
rootless, anecdotal, disjointed and peripheral In my view, a realistic, 
adequate and holistic theory of human nature has to take cognisance of 
the following dimensions the delineation of the quintessentially human 
or species-specific characteristics, capabilities and potentialities, the 
embeddedness of both good and evil ın the structure of the human 
psyche, the human capacity for freedom and moral choice, and the role 
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of culture and society ın the unfolding, as well as stifling, of human 
potentialities (see Momin 2001) 

The state plays an 1mportant role ın multicultural societies. Parekh 
points out that the dominant theory of the nation-state 1s based on the 
assumption of a culturally homogeneous society The modern state, he 
says, 1s a ‘deeply homogenising institution’ (p. 184), and argues that this 
dominant model of the state has become problematic and untenable in 
culturally diverse societies It, therefore, needs to be reconceptualised in 
the context of multiculturalism To quote him, ‘The state need not 
consist of a single people and could be a community of communities, 
each enjoying different degrees of autonomy but all held together by 
shared legal and political bonds’ (p 194) 

All multicultural societies are faced with the formidable task of 
reconciling the conflicting demands and pressures of national umty and 
cohesiveness, on the one hand, and ethnic and religious diversity, on the 
other In Parekh's view, a key to the resolution of this dilemma lies in 
inter-cultural dialogue ‘Dialogue brings together different historical 
experiences and cultural sensibilities, and ensures that we appreciate 
human beings ın all their richness’ (p 128) 

Though Parekh 1s an ardent advocate of multiculturalism, he 1s not 
starry-eyed about ıt He 1s painfully aware of the perplexing and 
formidable problems faced by multicultural societies To quote him 


Multicultural societies throw up problems that have no parallel in 
history They need to find ways of reconciling the legitimate 
demands of unity and diversity, achieving political unity without 
cultural uniformity, being inclusive. without being assimilationist, 
cultivating among their citizens a common sense of belonging while 
respecting their legitimate cultural differences, and chershing 
plural cultural 1dentities without weakening the shared and precious 
identity of shared citizenship This 1s a formidable political task and 
no multicultural society so far has succeeded ın tackling 1t (p 345) 


Parekh touches upon several important issues which have a bearing 
on multicultural societies across the world and have a particular 
relevance and pertinence in the contemporary Indian context I think it 
will be profitable to dwell upon them 1n some detail 
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The futility and failure of assimilation 


Parekh 1s highly critical of the view that ethnic and religious minorities 
should be involuntarily assimilated ın the culture of the dominant 
national group He maintains that assimilation 1s not necessary to ensure 
political unity and is not a precondition of equal citizenship Elsewhere 
(Parekh 1997), he has observed’ that political unity does not require 
cultural homogeneity and 1s best preserved in a climate of flourishing 
and self-confident cultural diversities He says that * the demand for 
total assimilation springs from intolerance of differences, and for the 
intolerant even the smallest differences are sources of deep unease’ (p 
198) According to him, notwithstanding the fact that a culturally 
homogeneous society has certain advantages and strengths, ıt also has a 
tendency to become ‘closed, intolerant, averse to change, claustrophobic 
and oppressive ' (p 170) 

The experience of most countries 1n the western world, as elsewhere, 
shows that assimilation has proved to be a failure in the long run For 
example, despite the pressure of homogenisation and assimilation, the 
Jews have scrupulously maintained their religious and cultural identity 
In Central Asia, even during the heyday of communism, the Azeris, 
Tanks, Kazakhs, Turkomans, Uzbeks and Kirghiz assiduously preserved 
their ethnic identities They fought against the Russians for centuries to 
preserve and maintain their religious, cultural and linguistic traditions 
The Caucasians, despite their physical affinity with the Russians, have 
always defined their separate identity based on religion and culture In 
the 1980s, the Bulgarian government promulgated a decree, forcing all 
minorities to Bulgarise family names The move did not succeed and 
resulted in the migration of over 300,000 Bulgarian Muslims to Turkey 

Since the 19th century, the United States of America (USA) has 
followed the norm of ‘Anglo conformity’ and has long insisted on the 
‘swift assimilation of aliens’ However, from the 1960s onwards, the 
assertion of ethnic identity by the African Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican Americans, the indigenous people and Asian Americans has 
put a question mark on the ideal of assimilation and the model of the 
‘melting pot” Glazer and Moynihan (1963 289) have characteristically 
remarked that ‘the point about the melting pot 1s that 1t did not happen’ 
The failure of the assimilationist model ın the USA has led to the 
replacement of the metaphor of the ‘melting pot’ with that of the “salad 
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bowl’ or the ‘glorious mosaic’ ın which each ethnic element ın the 
population maintains its distinctiveness (Glazer 1997 100) 

Canada has adopted a federal system that gives the Quebecois as 
well the country's indigenous people significant cultural and linguistic 
rıghts and substantial regional autonomy Belgium and Spain have 
moved recently towards giving autonomous spaces to their ethnic 
minorities. Since the French Revolution, the 1mmigrants ın France were 
expected to forsake their culture, language and identity ın favour of a 
homogeneous and typically French way of life The model of integration 
worked fairly well ın absorbing Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Pclish 
immigrants earlier ın the century But ıt has failed ın the case of Arab, 
African and Asian immigrants who began entering France in large 
numbers ın the post- War period 


The prerequisites of soctetal cohesion 


Parekh points out that to ensure the stability and cohesiveness of a 
multicultural society it ıs necessary to meet certain conditions, such as a 
collectively acceptable set of constitutional rights, a just and 1mpartial 
state, a multiculturally constituted composite culture, multicultural 
education, and a plural and inclusive view of national identity He 
emphasises that positive equality requires that all citizens should enjoy 
not only equal civil, political and economic rights but also cultural 
rights The latter refer to the rights of an individual or a community to 
express, maintain and transmit their cultural identity Parekh dwells on 
the collective rights of cultural and religious minorities with exceptional 
sensitivity and sympathy He stresses that the state must ensure that its 
citizens enjoy equality of treatment ın all significant areas of life such as 
employment, criminal justice, education and public services He justifies 
and supports affirmative action or positive discrimination for the 
disadvantaged and marginalised sections of soctety on grounds of social 
justice, national integration and harmony 

Parekh justifies Article 370 of the Indian constitution which confers 
certain special powers on the state of Jammu and Kashmur, as also the 
extension of many of these provisions to the North Eastern states 
Similarly, he defends the constitutional guarantee to the minorities to 
preserve their personal laws He ıs critical of those who are ın favour of 
doing away with these provisions Their agenda, he says, 1s politically 
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unworkable and has no basis in justice He argues that 'there 1s no 
reason to believe that the state should represent a homogeneous legal 
space or that every state should have a uniform system of laws' (p 
195) 

The state bears the responsibility of ensuring that the fundamental 
rights enshrined ın the constitution are made available to all sections of 
society without partiality, discrimination or injustice Parekh says, ‘It 1s 
of the utmost importance that the institutions of the state should be, and 
be seen to be, impartial 1n their treatment of the members of different 
communities’ (p 209) He further adds that these institutions should be 
as representative of the wider society as possible This observation 1s 
particularly relevant in the contemporary Indian context It is a 
well-established fact that the representation of the minorities, dalits and 
other marginalised communities ın Parliament and state legislatures, 
army, police and armed forces, bureaucracy, public and private sectors 
and educational institutions is far from adequate The role of the police 
and paramilitary forces in combating communal and inter-caste violence 
is often marred by partiality, brutality and inefficiency 

Parekh notes that the USA has an important institution known as 
Equal Employment Opportunity Agency, which deals with complaints of 
discrimination against ethnic and religious minorities The United 
Kingdom has a similar institution known as Commission for Racial 
Equality Unfortunately, India has no anti-discrimination agency or 
institution As mentioned earlier, Parekh served as Chair of the 
Commission on the Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain A major concern of 
the Commission was to explore ways and means of dealing with the 
discrimination and disadvantages to which ethnic minorities in Britain 
are subjected In a recent article, Parekh (2001) has suggested that a 
similar commission needs to be set up 1n India 

Parekh perceptively observes that a multicultural society 1s 
susceptible to fragmentation and chaos unless ıt 1s held together and 
sustained by a shared culture or what he describes as a multiculturally 
constituted or composite culture 

The comparative study of complex cultures and civilisations presents 
us with two significant and interrelated facts the wide range of cultural 
diversities across, as well as within, cultures and civilisations, and the 
universality of cultural exchange, cross-fertilisation and coalescence 
Civilisations evolve through a dynamic process of mutual adaptation and 
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borrowing, accommodation and assimilation, hybridisation and 
cross-fertilisation of ideas, artefacts, social institutions. and cultural 
patterns Since the middle of the second muillenmum BC, Indian 
civilisation has drawn several migrant groups and communities to its 
fold The extensive and protracted process of interaction, exchange and 
mutual adaptation among the various groups and communities brought 
about India's characteristic and ubiquitous diversity and a composite 
structure of civilisation The fabric of Indian civilisation has been woven 
from strands and shades of varying textures and hues drawn from a 
variety of sources (Momin [forthcommg]) Hinduism itself has been 
internally differentiated, 1t 1s pluralistic and syncretistic, rather than 
monolithic and homogeneous (Thapar 1992 68) 

The process of interaction and integration in Indian society has 
extensively been at work at the regional level Though all groups and 
communities 1n Indian society have their distinct 1dentities, they do not 
exist 1n a social or cultural vacuum Rather, they are knit together 1n a 
dynamic network of reciprocity, interaction and exchange The sharing 
of material traits, cultural space, language, regional identity. and 
collective memories often cuts across religious and sectarian boundaries 
and binds the local people together (Singh 1992 and 2000) 

Hans-Georg Gadamer has made a perceptive observation on the 
interface between diversity and unity and on the role of composite 
culture in fostering national and global solidarity 


The human solidarity that I envisage 1s not a global uniformity but 
unity in diversity We must learn to appreciate and tolerate 
pluralıtıes, multiplicities, cultural differences The hegemony or 
unchallengeable power of any one single nation - as we now have 
with just one super power - 1s dangerous for humanity It would go 
against human freedom Unity 1n diversity, and not uniformity 
or homogeneity - that is the heritage of Europe Such 
unity-in-diversity has to be ‘extended’ to the whole world - to 
include Japan, China, India, and Muslim cultures Every culture, 
every people has some thing distinctive to offer for the solidarity 
and welfare of humanity (quoted in Pantham 1992 132) 
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National identity 


Parekh notes that a shared view of national identity has an important role 
in a multicultural society because ıt fosters a common sense of belonging 
among its diverse people He suggests that national identity in a 
multicultural society should meet the following conditions 1n order to be 
viable and acceptable to larger sections of society (1) national identity 
should be defined ın political, and not ın ethnic, terms, (11) 1t should 
allow sufficient spaces for multiple ethnic identities without casting 
aspersions on the loyalties of some sections of society, (111) it should be 
so defined as to include all tts citizens and cultural and religious 
communities, and make ıt possible for them to identity with it 
Minorities cannot feel part of the national community if its very 
self-definition excludes them and treats them as outsiders, and (iv) its 
definition. should accept all citizens as equally valued and legitimate 
members of the national community The political community. should 
provide ample autonomous cultural spaces to the minorities, otherwise 
they are likely to feel aggrieved and alienated (pp 230-36) 

Parekh observes that notwithstanding the fact that a shared view of 
national identity fosters a common sense of belonging and thereby 
contributes to national solidarity, ıt also has divisive potential It can 
become a source of division, conflict and alienation 1f ıt 1s defined ın 
ethnocentric, exclusıvıst and homogenising terms Thus, one may 
formally or technically be entitled to the rights of citizenship and yet feel 
that he/she 1s an outsider and does not quite belong to the national 
community if its cultural ethos and self-definition have no place for 
him/her ‘This 1s how, for example, many African Americans ın the US, 
Asians and Afro-Carıbbeans in Britain, Palestinians in İsrael, and 
Muslims and until recently Sikhs in India feel about their respective 
communities’ (p 237) 

Parekh's perceptive observations on national identity have a striking 
relevance and resonance ın the Indian context Since the 19th century, 
one can discern two distinct and contrasting strands 1n the nationalist 
discourse ın India One may be characterised as ethnic nationalism or 
Hindu nationalism, which 1s premised on a conflatıon of nationalism and 

\ ethnicity, particularly religious revivalism, and on the assimilation of the 
\ minnie and other marginalised sections of society in the culture and 
social organisation of the majority group The other is based on a shared 
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political discourse, as reflected 1n equality, citizenship and fundamental 
rıghts Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-1894), an early expounder of 
Hindu nationalism, held that the national character must be built only on 
the edifice of the national religion which, ın the case of India, was 
Hinduism Aurobindo Ghosh, Dayanand Saraswatı, Bıpın Chandra Pal, 
Lokmanya Tilak and Lajpat Rai argued in favour of combining 
nationalism and Hindu revivalism Tilak extolled the superiority of the 
Aryan race, and justified the Aryan conquest of the non-Aryan races 
with whom they came ın contact in the wake of their migration He held 
that ‘the common factor ın Indian society 1s the feeling of Hindutva’ 
(Heimsath 1964 141) VD  Savarkar, the founder of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, was a protégé of Tilak Savarkar's book Hindutva Who is a 
Hindu (1923) inspired the emergence of the Rashtrıya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) It ıs significant to note that both Savarkar and M S 
Golwalkar, a prominent leader of the RSS, looked at the emergence of 
fascist trends ın Europe with great admiration. Golwalkar distinguished 
five criteria as defining a nation land, race, religion, culture and 
language, and he expounded the doctrine that India 1s exclusively a 
Hindu nation (Anderson and Damle 1987, Christophe 1997) 

The identification of nationalism with the ideology of Hindutva, 
which has been a recurrent theme ın the thought of Tilak, Savarkar, and 
the RSS, 1s exclusivist, hegemonic and elitist because 1t seeks to impose 
the world-view and ideology of a minority group, namely the Brahmans 
and other upper-castes, on the majority of India’s population composed 
of the lower-castes, dalits, minorities and tribals It essentialises and 
emasculates Indian civilisation by disregarding its characteristic 
diversity It aims at de-ethnicising the minorities and other marginalised 
communities and to disempower them by coercing them to assimilate in 
the (upper-caste) Hindu mainstream Majoritarian. nationalism, 
camouflaged as Hindutva, has exacerbated inter-religious and inter-caste 
tensions and conflicts 

The assımılatıonıst ideology ıs camouflaged and expressed ın many 
ways, including cultural nationalism, national ethos and the national 
mainstream It 1s necessary and important to deconstruct the rhetoric of 
the assimilationist ideology This ideology has three major premises or 
presuppositions (1) 1t presupposes that India is socially and culturally 
homogeneous or that ıt has a homogeneous national culture, (n) it 
identifies the so-called national culture with the beliefs, institutions and 
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cultural traditions of Hinduism, and (111) it sends out a clear message to 
the minorities and other ethnic groups that they should assimilate 
themselves in the so-called national mainstream The not so subtle 
message 1s that they should identify themselves with India’s Hindu past, 
Hindu mythology, and Hindu religious and cultural traditions 

All the three premises or presuppositions are fallacious and 
untenable for the following reasons First, the assumption that India has 
a homogeneous national culture flies in the face of its 
historically-embedded and ubiquitous diversity Secondly, the view that 
the minorities and other ethnic groups outside the fold of Hinduism 
should assimilate themselves ın the national mainstream implies that 
they have hitherto been leading a secluded life, that they are insulated 
and isolated from the larger Indian society This view 1s fallacious, 
untenable and dangerous It 1s fallacious because it perpetuates the 
colonial myth that Indian society 1s fragmentary, static and atomised It 
is untenable because 1t 1s premised on a distortion and misrepresentation 
of historical facts and of empirical reality It 1s dangerous because it 
maligns and demonises the minorities and other marginalised 
communities Thirdly, the assimilationist ideology 1s at variance with the 
democratic ethos of our time as well as with the pluralistic and 
secular-democratic spirit of the Constitution of India 

Parekh maintains that national identity should be defined 1n political 
and not in ethnic terms Admittedly, there 1s more to be said for civic or 
political nationalism (or what Jurgen Habermas has described as 
‘constitutional patriotism’) than for ethnic nationalism, which has been 
responsible for some of the most horrifying acts of barbarism and 
Oppression, ranging from genocide to ethnic cleansing However, as 
Calhoun (1997 3) has clarified, nationalism 1s not merely a matter of 
politics but also of culture and identity In the case of India, its 
composite civilisational legacy can serve as the cornerstone of its 
national identity Elsewhere, I have spoken of a multicommunitarian 
model of national identity for India based on its composite civilisational 
heritage as well as the pluralistic and secular-democratic ethos of the 
Indian constitution (Momin 2000 and [forthcoming]) Parekh himself 
acknowledges the role of a composite culture in fostering cohesiveness 
and vibrancy in a multicultural society 
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Multiculturalism and the Post-September 11 Scenario 


The protagonists of multiculturalism tend to draw a rather ıdealısed and 
romanticised picture of contemporary multicultural societies and to gloss 
over their inherent limitations, shortcomings and problems By and large, 
the perception and experience of ethnic minorities. and marginalised 
sections of society about the success, effectiveness and viability of 
multicultural societies 1s at best ambivalent and at worst cynical and 
negative Many multicultural societies, especially those of Europe and 
North America, are beset with problems of racism, anti-Semitism and 
xenophobia In 1995, there were more than 1,800 anti-Semitic incidents 
in the USA, including acts of violence against Jews and against 
synagogues 

The integration of Asian and Arıcan immigrants ın western 
societies has become a vexed and highly emotive issue in recent years In 
1978, before her election as Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher talked of 
the British people's fear of being ‘swamped by alien cultures’ Recently, 
right-wing British MPs like John Townsend have argued that unchecked 
immigration will reduce the Englısh to a mongrel race The British 
National Party, which has emerged as the third largest party 1n Oldham 
with 16 percent of the vote, has openly directed the whites to boycott 
shops owned by the nonwhites In fact, racist attitudes are being 
institutionalised ın British society The 1999 McPherson Report points 
out biases in the policing pattern and im recruitment According to the 
European Union's Commission on Racism and Intolerance, there has 
come about a surge of antı-ımmıgratıon xenophobia for which the w hole 
spectrum of political parties and the media are equally responsible 

Muslims living 1n North America and Europe have to bear the brunt 
of an atmosphere which 1s suffused with what has come to known as 
Islamophobia a pervasive fear of and hostility towards Islam and 
Muslims The obfuscating and pejorative term ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ 
has been widely popularised by the western media It reflects and 
perpetuates western prejudices and stereotypes about Islam and 
Muslims, and thereby widens the misunderstanding between Muslims 
and others (Hallencreutz and Westerlund 1996) 

The terrorist attack on the World Trade Center towers and the 
Pentagon on 11 September 2001 has brought about disastrous 
repercussions and consequences not only for the USA but also, in 
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varying measures, for the whole world These consequences seem to be a 
portent of a gloomy and disturbing global scenario The events that 
unfolded ın the aftermath of the attack ın the USA, ın several parts of 
Europe and ın Australia, ın Afghanistan, ın South Asia and in the Middle 
East have led to an unfortunate polarisation of the world, have 
strengthened the USA's hegemony and unilateralism, have sharpened the 
ethnic cleavage in western societies by simultaneously producing 
jingoism and xenophobia among the white people and fear and 
insecurity among the immigrants, and have led to a seemingly unending 
campaign of scapegoating, demonising and witch-hunting The US 
President George W Bush spoke of a crusade against the terrorists. In 
London, the former British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
self-righteously asserted that ‘the people who brought down these towers 
were Muslims and Muslims must stand up and say that this 1s not the 
way of Islam They must say that this 1s disgraceful' The Italian Prime 
Minister Silvio Bertusconi recently showered praise on western 
civilisation for its regard for individual freedom but added that this 1s not 
the heritage of other civilisations such as Islam Though he subsequently 
apologised for his remarks under public protest, a majority of Italians 
seem to endorse his views Incidentally, Italy recently accorded official 
recognition to Buddhism and Jehovah’s Witnesses but has refused to 
extend the same privilege to its largest minority, one-million strong 
Muslims Speaking at a public reception ın London soon after the 
September 11 carnage, Nobel Laureate V S Naipaul asserted that Islam 
both enslaved and attempted to wipe out other cultures and that 1t had 
calamıtous effect on converted people All these pronouncements and 
incidents do not seem to be unconnected 

The post-September 11 scenario ın the USA and Europe seems to 
have exposed the fragile and fragmented fabric of multicultural societies 
in the west The events that have unfoided ın the wake of the attack 
indicate that the 1deal of a Just, humane and tolerant society still remains 
elusive 
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Book Reviews 


Allen J. Scott 2000 The cultural economy of cities London Sage 
Publications, Pp 245, £ 18 99 (paperback) 


Since time immemorial cities have played a privileged role as centres of 
cultural and economic activity Cities have manifested the capacity to 
generate new ways of life, art forms, 1deas and so on These, in turn, 
have been the source of motivation for the development of an urban 
economy | 

Allen J Scott observes that 1t 1s unthinkable to consider cultural 
progress as different from economic development, as the two mutually 
influence each other The two activities are not only intertwined but also 
converge to form the cultural economy of a modern city and giving it a 
distinct character and personality For example, Paris brings to mind its 
art, fashion and clothing industry, Amsterdam, its sale of gems and 
precious stones, and Hollywood, its prolific film industry The economy 
of each of these cities 1s sustained by their cultural development 

Scott emphasises the need to understand how contemporary cities 
sustain themselves, and not necessarily on the basis of an economy 
driven by heavy industry as ın the past Metropolitan growth ın the 20th 
century was largely determined by large and heavy industries which 
provided employment to scores of people and influenced migration from 
far and wide Cities of the 21st century may grow and sustain themselves 
on the production, distribution and consumption of cultural products and 
commodities 

The dawn of the 21st century has seen the rise of commercialisation 
as well as aggressive advertising and propaganda to push through the 
sale of extremely heterogeneous commodities such as luxury articles, 
recorded music, furniture, punk and traditional clothing, Jewellery and 
other manifestations of modern urban lıfe which are often faddish and 
idiosyncratic These commodities produced by craft industries are 
imbued with significant aesthetic and semiotic content and assume 
particular symbolic forms, apart from encouraging urban capitalism In 
the light of the post-Fordist mass-produced capitalism, globalism and 
international commitments, the urban cultural economy breaks national 
barriers of domestic sales to venture into world markets 
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Scott has touched upon a contemporary theme to study urban 
development, often overlooked by urban sociologists and urban 
geographers Based mainly on data collected from Los Angeles and 
Paris, with some comparative study of cities from developing countries, 
he arrives at a significant conclusion that one cannot 'understand the 
mechanics of modern urban trade without a systematic study of its 
culture ındustry He 1s aware of the criticism of the Frankfurt School 
which frowns on modern capitalism as hedonıstıc and bourgeois in 
nature But, modern brand of aggressive marketing and cultural economy 
cannot be trivialised or wished away Culture theorists have provided us 
with many useful and meaningful insights into the various aspects of 
culture Most of them, however, seem to concentrate on how cultural 
commodities form an important aspect of human consumption Little do 
we know about the supply side of cultural commodities How cultural 
commodities are produced, and how they generate employment, sustain 
an economy and attract people to settle down 1n certain areas of a 
metropolis, are questions that are seldom probed 

The book 1s a collection of several research articles published by the 
author ın the past He has chosen a variety of important culture 
industries ın different cities and has succeeded in presenting a coherent 
analysis of a unified theme This 1mpressive reference work on a hitherto 
neglected topic will be useful to both urban sociologists and geographers 
to view the city from a new angle, namely, the mechanics of a growing 
metropolis ın the 21st century 

Anil G. Mudbidri 
Department of Sociology 
Karnatak University, Dharwad 


Dipankar Gupta. 2000 Culture, space and the nation-state From 
sentiment to structure New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 282 Rs 445 
(hardback) 


Nation-state has conventionally been seen às a subject of study for the 
political scientists. However, over the years students of sociology and 
anthropology have also begun to treat ıt as an important area of inquiry 
for their own disciplines The growing interest in issues such as, the 
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national identities, the increasing involvement of the state ın social and 
cultural life of the people and the revival of ethnic identities all over the 
world during the last few decades, have made ‘nation’ a legitimate 
subject of study for the sociologists and social anthropologists 

Dipankar Gupta begins by drawing a crucial analytical distinction 
between nation and state ‘Nation’ 1s ‘a sentiment’ and ‘state’ refers to 
‘the structures’ on which a collective life of a national community 1s 
organised While it 1s important to see them in combination of each 
other, they also needed to be examined separately Accordingly, Gupta 
divides his book into two parts, the first dealing with the sentiment and 
the second with the structures 

Imagining national identity or the mobilisation of the nationalist 
sentiment 1s a cultural/ideological process Elaborating on the subject of 
culture, Gupta points out that culture has been a rather difficult concept 
for the anthropologists Culture not only refers to ‘a way of life’, as it 
was believed for a long time, but also involves the question of power 
Similarly, culture 1s not only about the tradition or what 1s inherited from 
the past, but ıt also has to include modernity Giving his own solution to 
the problem, he suggests that *much of the difficulty associated with the 
study of culture could be sorted out 1f culture 1s examined on the basis of 
root metaphors that govern interactions between people' 

The concept of root metaphor (first developed by Stephen Popper ın 
1942) ıs central to Gupta's argument Elucidating the concept, he argues, 
that for a metaphor to be active there must be a community that 
minimally understands what the metaphor ts all about Furthermore, 
metaphors could have multiple meanings without being equivocal ‘A 
multivocal regnant set of meanings of root metaphors allows us a 
perspective on culture that 1s neither individualistic nor consensual The 
multiple salıence ın the regnant set of meanings arises from varying 
locations of actors and groups ın society' (p 18) They are 'symbols that 
evoke cathectivity, partnership and aesthetic commitment’ To elaborate 
on the concept, Gupta gives two examples of root metaphors, namely, 
hierarchy of purity and pollution as a root metaphor of the Indian caste 
system, and ındıvıdualısm as a root metaphor of the American culture 

Having defined his notion of culture as subscription to root 
metaphors, Gupta elaborates on his concept of nation-state Nations, 
according to him, are defined by ‘the popular sacralısatıon of territory’ 
Membership of a territorial identity becomes a paramount sentiment only 
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in the nation-state Though empires too had geographical boundaries, 
their subjects did not form membership, they were simply the subjugated 
people, not citizens 

A nation-state, on the other hand, is 'born out of popular 
participation, long-distance communication, and large-scale supra-local 
mobilisations along ideologies that transcended parochial boundaries 
The ideologies that grouped people from long distances into a 
community must necessarily have the ability to transcend local mires of 
root metaphors based on dense face-to-face interactions’ (p 112) 
Territory, in the nation-state, begins to signify the culture space within 
which the community aspires towards common goals 

The community called the nation-state, therefore, 1s a modern 
phenomenon, for it ıs premised on participation of a kind that 1s 
impossible 1n either feudal or absolutist regimes It 1s for this reason that 
though caste system 1s a core institution of Indian society, hierarchy or 
purity and pollution could not become the root metaphors of the Indzan 
nation-state Some dominant root-metaphors of the Indian nation-state, 
according to Gupta,.are those of the antı-colonlalısm, ancient and 
glorious civilisation, equality and participation, and Pakistan 

The emergence of nation as a supra-local community obviously 
requires a re-negotiation of identities Every nation has to come to terms 
with the given set of communities and cultural differences among the 
groups of people inhabiting the given geographical boundaries Such 
negotiations, according to Gupta, are determined by the manner in which 
the different nation-states come into being In the Indian case, for 
example, the freedom movement against the colonial rule has been the 
most crucial factor The mobilisation of lower castes and minorities and 
their participation 1n the freedom movement determined, to a significant 
extent, the post-independence of policy towards these groups The 
nation-state claims to speak 1n the name of all! 

Thus, for a nation-state to survive in the long run, it not only has to 
mobilise the sentiment of a supra-local identity, but also has to work out 
Strategies and initiate policy measures that would enable everyone to 
participate Moving from the discussion of sentiment to that of 
structures, Gupta argues that to evolve a new kind of fraternity, it 
becomes necessary for the nation-state to restructure traditional or 
medieval hierarchies This 1s where the question of citizenship becomes 
critical ‘All well-developed contemporary nation-states are concerned 
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about realising substantive citizenship, though the method adopted may 
be vastly different’ (p 152) Citizenship works as a form of membership 
of a modern liberal democratic nation-state 

However, national sentiment does not automatically lead to the 
formation of liberal democratic institutions It 1s here that Gupta 
introduces the discussion of civil society as an imperative for a liberal 
democracy ‘If the structures set-up for enhancing fraternity are done 
without the condition of civil society being present then those structures 
are bound to become patronising, static and sources of vested interest’ 
(p 160) 

Intervening in what could be called as the Indian debate on civil 
society, Gupta finds many problems with the manner in which the term 
civil society was commonly understood in the writings of scholars like 
Rajni Kothari, Ashish Nandy, and even Partha Chatterjee These 
scholars tended to invoke civil society as a substitute of the modernist 
state For them, the project of reviving civil society 1s primarily a 
traditionalist agenda where the modernising state 1s identified as a 
source.of many of the problems being faced by the contemporary Indian 
society Their main attack has been on the very project of modernity 
They, ın their writings, have been emphasising the point that if we 
Indians have lost our bearings as a nation-state 1t 1s because we have 
been dismissive of our cultural roots 

While communitarians find faults with modern institutions and the 
modern state, they invariably 1gnore the problems that the traditional 
institutions may pose to the ideal of democratic living The: 
communitarians, Gupta argues, do not talk about the internal 
contradictions that exist ın the traditional communities They see 
communities as self-regulating and non-contradictory groups and the 
horizon of tradition 1s projected as being packed with well-meaning 
individuals sworn to fraternity and principles of tolerance 

This, according to Gupta, 1s not the way ın which civil society was 
classically understood When it was first talked about by scholars like 
Locke, Rousseau and Hegel, or later in the writings of de Tocqueville, it 
referred to intermediary institutions and they were ‘born of the same 
drive and impulse that brought about the modern state' (p 173) Gupta 
pleads that we ought to recognise the fact that the 1deas of civil society 
and citizenship are modern phenomena "The primary task of civil 
societies’, according to Gupta, 'ıs that of constituting a community of 
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citizens bound by the ethics of freedom and not by particulars of 
hierarchy and tradition, or by the rational-legal calculus of the market 
place' (p 181) | 

Gupta 1s a committed advocate of the 1dea of civil society Having 
stated his own position vis-à-vis the 'traditionalists', he argues that at a 
time when the old faith 1n socialist or capitalist systems as solutions to 
all our problems has been proved wrong, and the state had clearly failed 
to deliver what ıt had promised, the 1dea of civil society could be a 
possible alternative Locating himself in the liberal tradition, Gupta 
argues that such a framework of the civil society and citizenship could 
help us deal with questions of equality and fraternity He takes up two of 
the most important issues, namely, the affirmative action ın favour of the 
historically underprivileged sections, like the Scheduled Castes in India, 
and the question the rights of the minorities Such questions, according 
to him, could be best dealt with 1f they were translated into the language 
of rights by bringing the question of citizenship to the centre stage 

A. lot of thinking and hard work has gone into the writing of this 
book The book 1s full of new 1deas and needs to be read carefully 
Though different chapters gel together well, they can also be read 
independently of each other The chapter on civil society, for example, 
not only offers a new perspective on the subject, but also provides a very 
useful survey of the Indian debate on the subject The book would be 
found useful by the students as well as teachers of sociology as also by 
those 1n other social science disciplines 


Surinder S. Jodhka 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


E.N. Ashok Kumar 1999 Social dimensions of communication. and 
rural development An observational study Rohtak Spellbound 
Publications, Pp» 206%Rs 300 
"ma 
l Thé book, under review 1s an addition to the sociological studies on the 
-44 role of communication in social change in rural India Empirically, the 
author has attempted to examine the relation between various factors of 
social stratification and the processes of communication and 
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development As a comparative study of two villages, namely, Kere 
Halli (a ‘developing’ village) and Tere Halli (a ‘backward’ village) in 
central Karnataka, it focuses on the major social strata and the 
accessibility to community resources, and its lınkages with 
socioeconomic and political networks and the development process as a 
whole 

The book has eight chapters dealing with such issues as regional 
disparities, means of livelihood, accessibility to various developmental 
packages and agencies, and political participation process After giving a 
profile of the two villages, the author has spelt out the agricultural 
practices prevailing 1n the two villages and examined the role of various 
development and social welfare programmes and social institutions 1n 
bringing about change in agrarian economy Attitude towards and 
perceptions about education and health services prevailing within and 
across the social strata have been dealt with at length Issues related to 
the accessibility to mass media, and formal and non formal 
communication process are described And, village politics and the 
representation of the members of various strata in the political 
institutions of the village are discussed 

Findings of the study are not very uncommon Lıngayats (upper 
caste) and Madigas (Scheduled Caste) dominate the “developıng” and the 
"backward' village respectively Higher the caste status, better the 
accessibility to developmental programmes and communication 
networks However, the Scheduled Castes, particularly the Madigas, of 
the ‘developing’ village are more conscious of their political rights and 
privileges then their counterparts in the ‘backward’ village The 
communication process and its institutional services through the 
extension staff are available only to the better off sections of society 

The author's description of facts 1s lucid, though at times at times it 
tends to drag on Surprisingly, he does not refer to the available 
literature on the impact of development programmes on rural life Also, 
while he mentions about the revisit to the villages after a gap of almost 
10 years, nothing has been discussed in this regard! 


D.R. Sahu 
Department of Sociology 
Lucknow University 
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Jyotsna Agnihotri Gupta. 2000 New reproductive technologies, 
women's health and autonomy New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 706, 
Rs 775 (hardback) 


More than any other field of technology, the field of new reproducave 
technologies (NRTs) has experienced opportunities and controversies, 
promises and turmoils, and optimism and frustrations No wonder, 
scholars from different disciplines are concerned about the role of NRTs 
and their promoters 

In the book under review, Jyotsna Agnihotri Gupta, a specialis: in 
gender, health and development, associated with Leiden University, has 
painstakingly examined the development of three kinds of NRTs 
contraceptive technology and the technologies to terminate pregnancy, 
technologies for assisted reproduction, including extra-corporeal 
fertilisation, to deal with infertility, and gene technology, including 
technologies for genetic screening, to monitor embryonic and foetal 
development and pregnancies She has also endeavoured to assess 
whether NRTs contribute to women’s autonomy and the extent to which 
women can take autonomous decisions 1n this regard 

By following the historical approach, Gupta has examined the 
ideology of population control, the role of population controllers, 
research scientists and medical practitioners, and the commercial 
interests, of pharmaceutical firms and providers of services According 
to her, despite the evidence provided by demographers and social 
anthropologists about the significance of socio-cultural factors, ‘official 
faith 1n biomedical solutions 1s still paramount’ (p 590) In her view, 
‘pharmaceutical companies, scientific researchers and medical 
practitioners stand to profit financially from the proliferation of NRTs’ 
(p 597) She shares with the readers the fear of certain women’s health 
groups that certain contraceptive technologies, such as Depo Provera and 
Norplant, are likely to be dumped on the Third World countries 

In Gupta’s view, there are three main positions vis-a-vis the NRTs 
There are some who regard NRTs as ‘scientific and technological 
progress, generally positive and benign’, and that ‘it 1s the use to which 
they are put which makes them either good or bad’ While they do not 
question the technology itself, they 1dentify access as the major problem 
Others are apparently wary of the new developments, and they question 
the clarms made by the developers and providers of these technologies 
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They are concerned about the ‘abuse of the technologies, the violation of 
women's rights and the risks to women's health’ However, it 1s the third 
view, and the most radical of the three, to which the author 1s wedded 
According to this view, 'NRT' are seen as sexist, racist and eugenic, and 
aimed at reducing women’s control over their own bodies, undermining 
their autonomy' Those who belong to this group call for a 'critical look 
at the nature of these technologies, the 1deas from which they originate 
and the prejudices they reinforce, demanding a total ban on their 
development and urge that a new praxis of science be developed” 

The author's suggestion for further analysis of the influence of 
religion on reproductive behaviour merits consideration, particularly 1n 
Punjab, where the Akal Takht ıs concerned about the shrinking sex-ratio 
In fact, the Akal Takht has warned that anyone indulging in female 
foeticide would be excommunicated 

The book 1s neatly organised, packing ın its pages a wealth of 
information about NRTs, women's health and autonomy It 1s bound to 
encourage women and their organisations to re-think whether the little 
autonomy they have as human beings will not be threatened by the 
NRTs 


D.N. Kakar 
Panchkula, Haryana 


Kamal Taori. 2000 Sustainable human development Issues and 
challenges New Delhi Concept Publishing Company, Pp 351, Rs 500 
(hardback) 
The economic crisis and the failure to overcome ıt have prompted Kamal 
Taorı to suggest the ‘development of rural and village industries on the 
cluster basis so that their economic viability 1s ensured and 
demonstration impact becomes clear’ (p 4) To be specific, what are the 
pitfalls of the existing economic policies related to rural development, 
what 1s the alternative approach to rural development, and which 
agencies can be instrumental 1n achieving this goal, are the three major 
questions examined ın this book 

The main thrust of Taorrs argument 1s that not agricultural 
development alone but rural industrialisation 1s also a key to rural 
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development However, he has focused more on the latter and less on the 
former That agriculture has been and continues to be the backbone of 
not only rural economy but also of national economy can hardly be 
contested The Indian farmer 1s attached to land and worships ıt as his 
mother Therefore, attempting to change the attitude of Indian farmers ın 
favour of industrialisation 1s a difficult proposition In fact, agriculture 
has not failed the rural society, it 1s the agricultural policy that has failed 
agriculture 

The manifest function of rural industrialisation, according to Taori, 
1s the creation of self employment, which 1s an indicator of sustainable 
human development He further adds that sustainable human 
development does not mean only economic development, it includes 
happiness also The existing village industries - khadi and village 
industries, coir industry, handloom industry, handicraft, silk industry and 
sericulture - have been evaluated and found to be suffering from high 
cost of production and low productivity Their failure has been attributed 
to several cognitive and economic factors The former includes lack of 
awareness and non availability of expert advice, and the latter include 
complicated procedure of loaning, corruption and poor marketing 
arrangement 

It may be noted here that, as a bureaucrat, Taori has been associated 
with the khadı and village 1ndustries sector for more than a decade Asa 
participant observer he has highlighted the key role of bureaucrats, 
particularly the IAS officers, ın rural 1ndustrialisation. Examining the 
SWOT (Strength, Weakness, Opportunity and Threat) of bureaucracy. he 
wonders 'Is the IAS service [sic] equipped, motivated and willing to 
improve the quality of lıfe of rural people” (p 159) However, he has 
not lost faith ın the top bureaucracy, and suggests that if corrective 
measures ın respect ‘of recruitment and intensive and meaningful training 
are taken, there 1s no reason why the bureaucracy cannot stand the test of 
ume Training, for Taori, 1s an unfailing capsule for the cure of the ills 
of bureaucracy However, he overlooks the red-tapism of bureaucracy 

Besides bureaucracy, Taor considers the need for a favourable 
change ın the attitude of Planning Commission towards rural ındustr:es 
Involvement of panchayati raj institutions (PRIs) may also promote the 
process of rural 1ndustrialisation, he opines However, empirical studies 
have revealed that the PRIs have broken the unity of the villages, and the 
resulting factionalism nas been detrimental to rural development 
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According to Taori, ex-army personnel constitute another asset for 
rural development Their services may be utilised, ın his opinion, 1n 
skılful vocations, education, packaging and marketing and introduction 
of appropriate technology They can also be motivated to engage 
themselves 1n horticulture and social forestry Besides these, they can be 
persuaded to set up khadı and village industries ın rural areas However, 
the basic question remains unanswered who 1s expected to motivate and 
persuade the ex-army personnel for rural development and how? 

Taorı 1s dissatisfied with governmental grants and subsidies, which 
have not proved to be conducive to self-supporting growth of rural 
development Instead, he suggests privatisation of silk industry, soil 
conservation and education He insists that to make privatisation 
successful, infrastructure support must should be made available 
liberally However, social ımplıcatıons of the policy of privatisation 
have not been adequately anticipated 

Taorı favours positive intervention by the government ın attaınıng 
the goal of creating purchasing power among the poor through rural 
ındustrıalısatıon But, given the present trends of population explosion, 
liberalisation, globalisation and technology transfer and entry of the 
multinational corporations, 1s the government really capable of, 
committed to, and adequately resourceful and honest in translating 
Taorı's ideas into reality? 

The charts ın the book add to its clear presentation, but the editing 1s 
too poor The book ıs useful only to the power elite 


S.S. Sharma 
Ghazıabad 


K. Shanmugavelayutham. 1999 Mentally retarded children and their 
families - Challenges ahead New Delhi Mittal Publications, Pp x + 
143 (hardback) ISBN 81-7099-731-3 


The title of this book 1s misleading as its focus 1s not on ‘mentally 
retarded children’ but on ‘family stress’ and coping strategies related to 
bringing up a child with a mental disability Not much has been written 
about this issue 1n India and therefore its significance 1s evident Yet 
sadly the author does not do justice to the subject The first three 
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chapters of the book have been allocated to explaining the methodology 
and analytical tools, defining concepts, etc which reflect a fair review of 
the literature However, the chapter on ‘social support-coping behaviour’ 
contains only references, chiefly from foreign texts, and ıt does not 
mention any findings from the study The fourth chapter alone discusses 
family stress and the factors affecting it based on the study The 
‘summary of findings, conclusions and suggestions’ is particularly 
disappointing as ıt has more grammatical and typographical errors than 
the rest of the text, and the author takes on a very judgemental tone, 
using terms such as ‘faulty’ and ‘wrong’, when discussing parents’ 
attıtudes and behaviour 


Shaila Desouza 
Centre for Women's Studies 
Goa Univers:ty 


Meera Kosambi (ed) 2000 Intersections Socto-cultural trends in 
Maharashtra New Delhi Orient Longman, Pp 220, Rs 475 


During the last decade and a half, a series of 1nternational conferences 
on ‘Maharashtra Culture and Society’ has been organised by a group of 
interdisciplinary scholars engaged in studies on Maharashtra Drawn 
from these conferences, the essays 1n this book deal with various facets 
of society and culture of ‘Maharashtra’ during the 17-20th century 

This book 1s divided into four sections The first section deals with 
religious thought and practice Anne Feldhaus delineates the important 
connections among mountains, rivers and the god Shiva ın three 
different religious contexts - architectural arrangements, a story from a 
Mahatmya text, and village rıtual She observes that these contexts 
reflect 1deas, 1mages and values that are deep-rooted Irina Glushkova 
confirms that norms and values are at the core of people's substantive 
ideas and practices Her paper presents a case study of Varakarı poetrv 
by Tukaram, Muktabaı, Bahınabaı, Soyarabaı, Janabai and Savata Malı. 
She observes that the norms are guided by ideas revealed ın human 
values, and that the global ecological crisis and national and 
international conflicts can be solved through varakarı tradition. James 
W Laine concentrates on the tales of Shıvajı to examine the theme of 
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continuity arid discontinuity ın Maharashtrian cultural history in relation 
to Hindu Maharashtrian identity Based on a study of the Shivabharata - 
a Sanskrit text composed by Shivay1’s court poet Kavındra Paramananda 
- and writings of Mahipati, he observes that for modern Maharashtrians, 
Shivaji was not just a Bhosale, but a Maharashtrian, not just a Bhavani 
bhakta, but Hindu, and not just a Maharashtrian, but an Indian, even an 
Indian natıonalıst 

The second section focuses on social reform and reformers Toshio 
Yamazakı explains the contributions of Justice KT Telang, the first 
Maharashtrian appointed as a permanent judge of the Bombay High 
Court, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, and President of 
the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Telang believed that all 
reforms ın India depended on primary and university education. He 
believed Hindu law was not static, but had developed ın accordance with 
the changes ın the society Telang sought to identify those elements in 
the Shastras which would justify and encourage social reform, and was 
keen to plead ın the courts of law for the emancıpatıon of women Meera 
Kosambi reviews personal experiences narrated ın the autobiographies 
of Anandibai Karve, a child-widow whom M D Karve remarried, and 
her sister, Parvatıbaı Athavale, an adult widow who became lifelong 
teacher and worker in Karve's Widows' Home The lives and 
experiences of these two women reveal tensions and contradictions 
inherent 1n a transitional society 

In the third section colonial 1mpact and socioeconomic changes are 
discussed AR Kulkarni analyses Mahar Watan (hereditary rent-free 
land grants for services rendered to the village community) 1n baluta 
system in an historical framework based on archival material and 
published/unpublished literature He focuses on the functioning of 
Mahar Watan 1n Maratha country during the medieval period and its 
abolition in the subsequent period The agreement between Patil and 
Mahar shows exploitative nature of baluta system and the element of 
feudalism ın the medieval period. BR Ambedkar considered it as a 
great barrier 1n the upliftment of the Mahar community and a cause of 
their deterioration as it made them dependent on others Mahar Watan 
was abolished in August 1959 The article also notes Rajarshi Shahu 
Maharaja's contributions ın Kolhapur ın this field Y D Phadake reveals 
the impact of great depression and World War II on agriculture and 
industry ın the Bombay Presidency during 1929-1945 Jim Masselos 
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writes on the direct and indirect protests against the standardisation of 
time - the imposition of the 'Madras Time' on Bombay ın 1881 and the 
setting of the ‘Indian time’ according to the reenica Mean Time m 
1905 

The fourth section deals with literary and artistic expressions 
Eleanor Zelliot finds that the writings of untouchable saints have 
profound effect on the dalit movement in its quest for equality She 
remarks that Chokhamela of the early 20th century was an important 
symbol in the early Mahar movement The poetry of Chokhamela and his 
family members presents a social commentary of the times and,a 
criticism of the society and its hypocritical religion Ashok D Ranade 
reviews performing arts of kirtan (musico-religious discourse), lavani 
(erotic songs sung mostly by women) and tamasha (folk drama) during 
the period 1800-1920 

Thus, the book covers the socio-cultural trends in Maharashtra As 
the subject matter of their articles 1s mainly historical, the authors have 
gone deep into the secondary sources, and some of them have also used 
observation and interview techniques and oral information The articles 
are well written and will be useful for those interested in: historical 
research on Hindu religion, social reforms, colonial rule, and literature 
and performing arts 1n Maharashtra 


l 
l 


Rajendra B. Patil 
Department of Sociology 
Shıvajı University, Kolhapur 


Michael Emmison and Philip Smith. 2000 Researchıng the visual 
London Sage Publications, Pp xın + 242, £ 18 99 

The authors have sought to establish that we live 1n a massıvely visual 
society and they suggest 'that visual data can be located ın sources as 
diverse as wedding albums and pornography, living rooms and waiting 
rooms, living bodies and stony statues, august museums and playful 
shopping malls Coming to terms with this wealth and diversity 1s the 
major purpose of thus book' (p x1) This offers powerful arguments for 
the case of visuals ın research Accordingly, Researching the visual 
serves as an important guidebook for visual research to those working, ın 
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anthropology, sociology, geography, media studies, urban studies, and 
culture studies The book shows how visual research can be employed as 
a technique of research 1n such diverse anthropological and sociological 
traditions as semiotics, ethnomethodology, symbolic interactionism and 
cultural studies The book comprises many exercises and projects, which 
show how a ‘low tech and low budget’ technique like visual research can 
gainfully be used to conduct theoretically sophisticated research work 
According to the authors, all visual objects carry meanings through 
visual means just like images Clothing and body languages also carry 
meanings True, but at the same time, the authors must not lose sight of 
the fact that visual objects ın themselves may not always convey 
meaning to all the observers Even if they do, they may not carrv 
precisely the same meaning to all the observers alike Every observer 
attaches meaning to a visual object according to her or his own motive, 
perception, predilection and perspective Observers can never 
meaningfully visualise those phenomena that they have never seen 
before Visual method, ın fact, provides enough room for subjectivity ın 
the collection and interpretation of visual data For instance, a portrait of 
a Hindu god or goddess does not convey common 1mage and meaning to 
the heretics or followers of other religious persuasions Visual inquiry, 
despite being an empirical approach, 1s not necessarily an objective and 
reliable tool for scientifically tenable and valid generalisations always 
and in all circumstances 
The visual technique indirectly underpins the role and significance 
of quantitative methodology of social research Visual method is more 
prone to subjective analysis than other techniques of data collection lıke 
interview schedule and questionnaire There 1s a need to make a 
judicious compromise between quantitative and qualitative methods of 
social research to attain a high level of precision in analysis and 
objectivity Despite these limitations ıt ıs one of the best available 
textbooks on visual research methodology, particularly for those who are 
interested 1n anthropology and theoretical sociology 
A.K. Sinha 
Department of Sociology 
Patna University 
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Partha Nath Mukherji (ed) 2000 Methodology in social research 
Dilemmas and perspectives New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 263, is 
375 (hardback)/Rs 225 (paperback) 


This compilation of original essays by eminent social scientists on 
methodological considerations ın social research 1s a gurudakshına of its 
own kind to a 'mastermoshaı This felicitation volume in honour of 
Professor Ramakrishna Mukherjee 1s ‘befitting his academic stature’ 

In his elaborate introduction (running to 72 pages), editor Partha 
Nath Mukherg deals with the situation of methodological pluralism in 
social research at three levels (1) the major paradigms 1n social science, 
(11) quantitative and qualitative research, and (111) participatory research 
methodology At the first level, he provides an elaborate description of 
the philosophical undercurrents and fundamental tenets of positivism, 
hermeneutics, Marxism, postmodernism and deconstructionism, and the 
realist response to these paradigms He introduces some recent debates 
centring around feminism and critical realism At the second level, he 
attempts to clarify the widespread tendency to confound ‘ methodology’ 
with ‘method’ or ‘method types’ And, at the third level, he'contrasts the 
basic tenets of the participatory research programmes-énd those of the 
so-called academic/traditional/conventional research methodology 

While engaging 1n an illustrative discussion on the methodological 
debates and applications ın Indian social science, Mukherji sensitises the 
reader to the ‘need for indigenising social sciences in the face of 
uncritical acceptance and application of concepts and theories derived 
from the west ’ (p 58) He argues that the complex South Asian social 
reality needs to be approached not through any single paradigm but with 
the help of what Merton calls, ‘disciplined eclecticism’ (p 59) 

In his lucid essay, Immanuel Wallerstein draws our attention to the 
challenges of knowledge production enterprise at the critical juncture of 
the complex contemporary world-system Notıcıng that, dısıllusıoned 
with scientistic scientific knowledge claims, many people are turning to 
claims based on theology, philosophy, or folk wisdom, he opines that 
social scientific claims may continue to sustain the faith of the people if 
only the social scientists ‘move from an image of the neutral scientist to 
that of the intelligently concerned scientist restrained in the exercise of 
his hybris’ (p 92) | 
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Joseph R Gusfield rejects naturalistic conception of social science 
and notes that ‘if the natural sciences are cumulative, the social sciences 
are accumulative’ (p 100) At the same tıme social science 
conceptualisations are unlike paintings and fiction ‘Social science 1s 
neither science nor art but something of both’ (p 110) While accepting 
the fact that there 1s a phenomenal explosion of human knowledge, Rajnı 
Kothari laments that the bulk of that knowledge ıs not relevant He 
reflects on how to make contemporary methodological discourse and 
practice more rigorous so that we can produce relevant knowledge 

Satish Saberwal elucidates various levels of interpreting reality He 
argues that the scientific perception and construction of reality are 
guided by the ethos of science, which are common to natural and social 
sciences He views the ethos of science as a search for shared methods, 
criteria, standards, interpretative forms and intersubjective argument 
The continuation of this culture, he holds, 1s ensured when the scientists 
are open for- alternative formulations He presents a unity of the 
scientific method thesis through linear historical analysis of scientific 
practices,,social as well as natural 

T K Oommen's essay analyses the implications of changing modele 
of conceptualısıng the world for social research His considered view 1s 
that in the contemporary world order the “powerful first-world/ 
northern/western scholarship has been deciding the research agenda of 
the social sciences, thereby rendering them inauthentic 

Victor D'Souza distinguishes between ‘empirical reality’ (reality as 
we experience it) and ‘true reality’ (reality as it exists) He firmly 
believes that the researcher can ‘understand true reality through an 
investigation of the empirical reality by using the scientific method’ (p 
186) This view, according to Mukherji, ‘is clearly scientistic in 
ascribing and mandating true knowledge only to scientific method’ (p 
75) Such scientistic truth claims are questioned by Claude Meillassoux 
who brings 1n cross-cultural data to expose how ‘naturalistic perception 
offered by anthropology’ ıs ‘an inappropriate and dangerous ideology’ 
(p 173) 

Goran Dyurfeldt seeks to avoid falling into the usual ‘traps of 
methodological individualism on the one hand, and into a 'subjectless' 
structuralism on the other’ (p 203) In making sense of his own field 
experiences, he combines verstehen with a realist strategy of 
explanation, and labels such an approach as ‘extended hermeneutic 
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method’ Examınıng the existing theories on the erection of Hirakud 
Dam, M Bharati puts forward a revised Marxian perspective | 
Those interested ın social research methodology are sure to find this 
voll-organısed Festschrift a valuable reference work | 
i Ganesha Somayaji 
Department of Sociology 
Goa University 
| 
P.G. Jogdand (ed) 2000 New economic policy and dalits Jaipur! and 
New Delhi Rawat Publications, Pp viu + 342, Rs 675 (hardback) | 


Globalısatıon 1s a world-wide process where the factors of production 
move across the globe to restructure production and consumption 
everywhere Globalisation which lies at the heart of India’s New 
Economic Policy (NEP), consists of two fundamental elements - increase 
in competition and competitiveness of Indian 1ndustries and enterprises, 
and the withdrawal of the state as a major source of production of goods 
and as the provider of employment Such transformations of the Indian 
economy and polity are likely to leave the dalits disadvantaged vis-a-vis 
the rest of the society While, on the one hand, the increase in 
competitiveness would benefit only those who have access to good 
education and to skills, which the dalits because of their social and 
economic deprivation lack, on the other hand, the withdrawal of the state 
from many a sphere implies that the dalits would lose their patronage by 
way of reservations ın education and jobs — " i 
The contributors to this volume of 19 essays have tried to assess the 
ımpact of the NEP on the dalıts and tried to formulate solutions to 
transcend the 1mpasse The NEP may release the growth processes of the 
economy and thereby increase the revenues of the state, which, 1n turn, 
will help the latter to undertake welfare measures However, it 1s equally 
possible that the restructuring of production all over the world may well 
leave the Indian industries behind In the latter situation, the private 
sector may get edged out by foreign competition, and the shrinking of 
the public sector dictated by the needs of policy, may both see a 
contraction in the employment opportunities for all and especially for the 
dalits Furthermore, globalisation may bring about an intensification of 
capital, skill, and knowledge across the board and make the traditional 
unskilled jobs also into corporate affairs The dalıts may eventually: find 
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their traditional occupations, such as scavenging and rag-picking, 
poached by skilled and knowledgeable workers from the upper castes 

When the dalıts are displaced, they would have a relatively worse 
time as compared to the normal retrenchments, because a dalit household 
has nothing to fall back upon and no skills to change jobs In fact, ıf the 
displaced labourers are forced to go back to their villages and traditional 
ties, they may face increased violence from their traditional masters, 
who would now know of the utter helplessness of the dalits However, 
Just as the NEP may displace the dalits because they fall behind in 
competitiveness, 1t may as well displace those feudal and traditional 
elites because of their own failure to achieve efficiency This may 
relieve the dalits of their traditional dominations and make them freer to 
realise their life chances If the NEP can induce economic growth ın real 
and absolute terms, the dalits are likely to benefit because of expanded 
opportunities of economic participation All of the above, opposite yet 
complementary, processes may take place simultaneously 

How far the dalits will gain will depend on how they can equip 
themselves with skills and knowledge and with access to other 
infrastructure like water, health, housing, food, finance, and other such 
civic amenities Only the state can provide the dalits with such 
amenities This calls for the expansion 1n the role of the state, which 1s 
contradictory to the dictates of globalisation, when the converging 
economic policies are recommending a retreat of the state and the 
precedence of the market all over the world The contributors to the 
volume recommend that the solution to this paradox should be brought 
about through the intensification of dalit politics But, this may not be 
possible because globalisation 1s likely to create all kinds of vertical 
divisions within groups and communities The differential skills and the 
differential access to knowledge and skills which cause such vertical 
divisions may not only divide communities, but the dalit households as 
well, where women would find themselves being subject to increasing 
subjugation and deprivations, just as dalits as a whole would face from 
the community 

The above divisions would occur because of yet another paradox of 
globalisation - though knowledge inputs and investment requirements of 
every endeavour would go up and production becomes corporatised, we 
are likely to see the rise of smaller units which serve as out-sources to a 
web of other units This would create skill or interest communities rather 
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than maintain loyalties over caste This would lead to the rıselof 
individualised politics and may only be countered through the rise, of 
culture into the arena of political mobilisation Therefore, the role of the 
intellectuals and the creative artists will become very important for the 
mobilisation of the backward castes 
The position of the state vis-a-vis the protection of the backward 
classes and the dalits would probably remain the same While in the 
Nehruvian era, the state took the responsibility to encourage the socially 
deprived to transcend their situation by assuring them with jobs and 
education, in the new age, the state would have to take up the 
responsibility of facilitating the backward classes in building up of their 
capabilities by ensuring them with an adequate infrastructure The 
content of the state policy towards the dalıts may change from 
reservations to a more general level of providing facilities, but the form 
will have to remain the same 
The volume has contributed to our knowledge of dalit politics’ In 
view of the emergent forces of globalisation, and how such politics will 
place new demands on the state and become more infused with 
communitarian culture, on the one hand, and with rising individualism, 
on the other The volume states clearly that 1f the dalıts are distressed’ by 
globalisation 1t 1s because they are not well-equipped to face up to the 
challenges, and not because they find globalisation as culturally strange 
or even economically displacing 
Susmita Dasgupta 
Economic Research Unit, Joint Plant Committee 
j New Peal 
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Ronald J. Terchek. 2000 Gandhi Struggling for autonomy New 
Delhi Vistaar Publications, Pp 265, Rs 245 | 

This book deals with an 1mportant aspect of Gandhı's lıfe, namely, his 
deep concern and persistent commitment to the autonomy of every 
human being Ronald J Terchek opines that Gandhi's understanding of 
autonomy was linked to his expansive view of power located 1n state, 
economy and society as well as in each individual 
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Gandhi was practical enough to realise that power 1s unavoidable, 
dangerous and coveted People are constantly driven by ambition, and 
they are always ready to dominate others Therefore, Gandhi wanted to 
domesticate power by dispersing it throughout society to avoid 
monopolistic or oligopolistic concentration 

Gandhi believed 1n reviving the old practices and coherent traditions 
as they gave meaning beyond convenience and necessity Religious 
traditions provided moral material to individuals to frame their choices 
Although Gandhi prized tradition, he did not consider it infallible He 
wanted the test of reason to be applied to tradition For him, a revitalised 
and reformed tradition represented the best moral resource to question 
the efficiency of age 

Discussing Gandhi’s views on modernisation and modernity, 
Terchek suggests that Gandhi's criticism of modernisation should not be 
taken literally to mean that India must return to a simple agrarian 
economy and a simple society Rather, his writings could be viewed as 
implying that he was offering an idealised alternative to be followed by 
an individual to protect his autonomy 

By questioning the inevitability and intractability of modernity, 
Gandhi wanted to expose it as a construction that can be resisted He 
was not interested in replacing everything that 1s modern, but in 
contextualising the modern temper within a cosmological framework 
that guards autonomy Moreover, he set out to defend and nourtsh local 
traditions where individuals live and work and which gives them purpose 
and dignity 

Though Gandhı's call to limit wants seems utopian, every passing 
year makes Gandhi's message ever more relevant environment is 
degraded, waterways assaulted, non-renewable sources depleted and 
atmosphere corrupted Consumer society of today 1s least bothered about 
environment Gandhi's ideas challenge this society's moral apathy The 
pattern of modern consumption 1s likely to destroy both consumers and 
those who serve them The ethic of limited consumption has little 
prospect of success, but Gandhi believed that the idea of voluntary 
limitation of consumption 1s more likely to appeal to people 1f they have 
a cosmological outlook rather than a narrowly individualistic outlook, 
and 1f they believe in interconnectedness and interdependence 

Gandhi addressed yet another area of concern, namely, violence 
Though the threat of thermonuclear destruction has lessened in the post- 
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cold war period, other forms of armed conflict continue unabated and the 
traffic ın weapons intensified In this scenario, Gandht’s 1s a clear voice 
about the dangers of accepting violence as inevitable, whether locally or 
internationally. He talks of the ways to settle conflicts without violence 
and shows how cıvıl society with its patterns of domination. and 
humihation can be reconstituted to avoid the conditions that lead to 
violence 1n the first place | 

Terchek views Gandhı's invitation to think freshly about the future 
as his great contribution as a political theorist of the 20th century , The 
book will be of interest not only to the students and scholars of 
Gandhian thought, but also of political science and sociology It 1s good 
for general reading as well 


Sandhya Chaudhri 
Department of Gandhian Studies 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
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Shankar L. Gaikwad. 1999 Protective discrimination policy and social 
change An analytical study of state action on scheduled castes in 
Aurangabad city Jaipur and New Delhi Rawat Publications, Pp 208, 
Rs 215 (hardback) ISBN 81-7033-509-4 | 

t 
The role of the state ın bringing about transformation in the lives of the 
oppressed people and the society at large has been a subject of scholarly 
concern in various disciplines Few, however, put the attempts of the 
state to the tests of veracity and usefulness For such scholars, equality, 
Justice, liberty and mobility become the striking grounds to prove or 
falsıfy the significance of change affected by state intervention So, 
questions like how far the state has actually succeeded ın enabling those 
classes of people who have been historically let down to overcome'their 
destined socioeconomic situation, have often been asked The 'book 
under review 1s one such attempt | 
/ As ıts title suggests, this book 1s mainly confined to a study of the 
policy of protective discrimination and its impact on the lives of the 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) Although limited to the city of Aurangabad, in 
certain respects, it reveals the general picture of SCs in Maharashtra 
state as a whole Content-wise the book 1s divided into 10 chapters and 
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there 1s a systematic flow of the subject matter In the introductory 
chapter a detailed discussion about the evolution, nature and logic of the 
protective discrimination policy (PDP), the corresponding provisions ın 
the Constitution of India, and the views of scholars and policy makers 1s 
provided How important is PDP as an instrument of social change, and 
what are the factors which hinder the implementation of various 
facilities under its scope, are the issues examined by the author The 
author has sought to understand the perceptions of both SCs and caste 
Hindus (the Hindus are understood from the perspective of SCs, as the 
Hindus have not been studied here directly) towards both the 
effectiveness of the policy and the changes that might occur in the 
stigmatised caste groups' status positions 

The author has used familiar indicators such as education and 
occupation to go about his enquiry of what has happened to the target 
groups of PDP By studying nearly 200 respondents (students or 
employees) drawn mostly from the rural background, he traces the actual 
meaning of change for the SCs when they stand up to experience it 
practically ın the social situation of caste What has bothered the author 
1s the persistent doubt whether there still exists a notional discrimination 
on caste lines despite the changes brought about by PDP ın terms of 
education, wealth and other defining goods of class Under the profile of 
respondents the major untouchable subcastes, like Mahar, Mang, 
Chambar and Dhor, have been included However, when the author 
claims to investigate the emerging or persisting pattern of social 
interaction between the SCs and the non-SCs he should have covered the 
non-SCs as well Yet, one need not undermine his conclusion that ‘The 
SC people who have succeeded in getting education and better 
employment are struggling hard to be recognised by their achieved status 
ın the society’ 


Manohar Yadav 
Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore 
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Suprakash Roy..1999 Peasant revolts and democratic struggle in India 
(td from Bengali by Rita Banerjee) Delhi International Centre ‘for 
Bengal Studies, Pp 238, Rs 250 | 
This 1s an English rendition of a Bengali book by Suprakash Roy, a 
School teacher by profession It was originally written in 1966 when the 
academia was not surcharged with subaltern studies No work of 
comparable scope or analytical ambition was, in fact, available: 1n 
English until the publication of Peasant struggles in India (1979) edited 
by AR Desai The book ıs based on archival materials and bears the 
distinct mark of tıme As Partha Chatterjee observes in his Foreword, 
Roy's inspiration for writing this book did not emerge from academia, 
but ıt came from the works of revolutionary politics Furthermore, as 
Chatterjee notes, considering the coverage of peasant uprisings in 
eastern India under the British rule, it 1s fair to say that nothing has: dd 
appeared to replace Roy's book 

The history of India of the last 200 years 1s a history of the ei 
of classes, of the exploiters and the exploited, and of the unceasıng 
struggles between the British rulers, zamindars, talukdars and mahajans 
on the one hand and the peasant masses on the other This history, Roy 
avers, 1s yet to be written According to hım, the history of India written 
by the British and Indian historians is a history of the upper-class 
society, that 1s, 1t 1s a history of the British rule and its creations - the 
zamindars, talukdars and mahajans - of their own admınıstratıon, 
exploitation, education, culture and various ei activities, 1t 1S 
not a people's history 

The people's history, on the other hand, portrays the ceaseless and 
uncompromising struggle of the peasant masses of Bengal and Bihar 
presidency for 1ndependence Roy illustrates five such peasant rebellions 
in various parts of Bengal and Bihar during 1763-1857 (1) the Sannyasi 
revolt (1763-1800), (11) the Chakma rebellion in hilly Chittagong 
(1776-1787), (111) the Indigo cultivators struggle (1830-1848), (av) the 
Wahab: rebellion in Bengal (1831), and (v) the Santhal rebellion 
(1855-57) 

The peasant revolts which took place in Bengal and Bihar provinces 
during the 19th century were directed against the British rule and its 
imposition of feudalism or landed aristocracy They erupted 
spontaneously without any plan or support of any advanced class form 
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outside À brief examination of the nature and direction of three specific 
revolts will clarify this 

The Sannyası revolt (1763-1800) The Sannyasis, locally known as 
Jakırs, gradually settled down ın different parts of the Bengal and Bihar 
provinces with agriculture as their main source of livelihood while 
maintaining their traditional livelihood through pilgrimages Before the 
British, no ruler in India interfered with the Sannyasis and fakirs going 
on pilgrimages By levying a variety of taxes per pilgrimage, the British 
extorted vast sums of money The Sannyasis, being peasants, had to pay 
both land revenue and pilgrimage tax Moreover, there was interference 
ın their religious pursuits, and this kindled the fire of revolt among them, 
in which about 50,000 Sannyasis participated 

None of the Sannyası and fakir leaders possessed the ideology, 
perspective and experience of struggle required to organise and direct 
country-wide uprisings As the revolt took place 1n piecemeal fashion, 
the leadership could not develop any unity of ideology or aim Due to 
internal conflict on the question of leadership and religion the revolt 
became weak and 1t was crushed by the supenor military might of the 
British rulers Although this first and immature revolt of the Indian 
peasants ended in failure, 1t paved the way for their future struggle for 
independence and liberation 

The Wahabı rebellion (1831) Wahab: rebellion in Barsat led by Titu 
Mir was a significant chapter in the history of peasant rebellions It 
began with religious slogans and gradually developed into a country- 
wide peasant revolt against zamundars, planters and moneylenders 
According to William Hunter, 'Barsat revolt’ was a peasant uprising 
against the zamindar class and planters The Wahabı rebellion was, thus, 
to the fullest extent a class war 

The Santhal rebellion (1855-57) The struggle of the Santhals began 
with the slogan of liberation and independence from the British rule 
Although ıt was primarily a rebellion of the Santhals, other communities 
including the Muslims joined the movement to eliminate the foreign rule 
and native feudal exploitation ın the entire Santhal region 

The International Centre for Bengal Studies deserves to be 
complimented for imtiating the translation and publication of this rare 
piece of work The credit for undertaking the arduous task of translating 
the book from Bengali to English and presenting the text 1n a lucid style 
goes to Rita Banerjee Providing a new dimension to the ‘thought 
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process” of ‘subaltern studies’ as ıt does, this book is an essential 
reading for economists, social historians, polıtıcal-economısts and social 
theorists interested ın the study of peasant movements ın India 


Bishnu C. Barik 
Swami Ramanand Teerth Marathwada University 
N anded 


T.K. Oommen and Hunter P. Mabry (eds ) 2000 The Christian clergy 
in India (Vol 1 Social structure and social roles) New Delhi Sage 
Publications, Pp 375, Rs 450 (hardback) 


The results of this study on The Christian clergy ın India, by TK 
Oommen and Hunter P Mabry, which are yet to be published ın the 
second volume, are targeted at a special audience that 1s responsible for 
the education and training of the Christian clergy This first volume on 
‘social structure’ and ‘social roles’, 1s emimently a sociological piece of 
research in its subject matter, approach and methodology It js a 
voluminous work based on a national survey of the clergy among the 
Indian Christians of the Protestant denominations which account for 
about half the Christian population in India The other half, not included 
for the purposes of this study, 1s made up of the Roman Catholic 
denomination, which has its own arrangement for the formation of its 
clergy 
The overall universe of the study covers persons concerned with 
theological education 1n some way or the other It is a highly complex 
universe decomposed into seven different sub-universes such as, the 
teachers, the residential students, the external students, the pastors, the 
church leaders, theologically trained women, and wives of pastors 
Therefore, apart from the various substantive issues discussed in this 
study, 1ts methodology too would be of interest to the reader The data 
are presented in two parts Briefly, Part I (Social Structure) begins with 
an overview of Christianity in India, and examines the various aspects of 
Christian clergy such as demographic profile, family background, social 
status, occupational careers, women 1n the church, and colleges ' and 
congregations Part II (Social Roles) deals with the social roles which 
members of the clergy are expected to fulfil, and includes aspects such 
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as fraining, motivation, commitment, role images, preferences and 
performance and relations with the wider community The concluding 
chapter provides insights into the value orientations of the Christian 
clergy 1n contemporary India in the context of such burning issues as 
secularism, communalism and fundamentalism 

A typical Christian minister 1s a highly educated person with 10-15 
years of secular education and 3-4 years theological education. The 
relatively high education and predominantly urban origin of the pastors, 
according to the authors, are fraught with the danger of driving a wedge 
between the clergy and the laity, the latter being less educated and more 
rural But the Christians ın India are known to be relatively better 
educated and more urban-bound as compared to the general population 
What 1s 1mportant 1s to learn why highly educated and city-bred youth 
choose the religious profession instead of lucrative secular opportunities 
ın the urban areas In discussing the role-motivation of the clergy, the 
authors point out that ıt 1s mainly the non-matertal factors rather than the 
material ones that have impelled them ın choosing their profession 

Oommen and Mabry have explicitly recognised the operation of the 
caste system, especially caste endogamy, among the Indian Christians, 
although six to 24 percent of the respondents in various clergy categories 
have declared 1gnorance of their caste and so have been left out of the 
reckonıng However, the authors aver that castes among Christians 
function like varna divisions and not as separate jati groups 
Accordingly, they have broadly classified the respondents into categories 
such as 'Upper Caste', 'Backward caste', 'Scheduled Caste', and 
‘Tribal’ It 1s their understanding that the Backward Caste Christians are 
also of Scheduled Caste origin but have forgotten their particular caste 
identity because of their upward mobility Each of these caste/tribal 
categories defined 1s regarded as an endogamous group However, as 
sociologists usually understand, it 1s the zatı which 1s the unit ın the caste 
system and not the varna, and caste endogamy refers to marnage 
restricted within the zatı There seems to be an apparent confusion ın this 
case, which may be due to the authors' attempt to categorise at the 
national level, a phenomenon that operates at the local and regional 
level In any case, one cannot expect a definitive. treatment. of the 
intricate functioning of caste among Christians 1n a large survey such as 
this 
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For comparative purposes 1t has been estimated that about 40 percent 
of the Protestant Christians 1n India are of Scheduled Caste origin, 20 
percent Backward Caste, 10 percent Upper Caste, and 30 percent Tribal 
orıgın On this assumption, the persons of Upper Caste background are 
over-represented ın the highly valued clergy categories of heads of 
churches and teachers The representation of those from the tribal 
background 1s commensurate with their population as they are in their 
exclusive environs. However, among the pastors and students there I$ an 
improvement in the representation of persons from the Backward Caste 
and Scheduled Caste background, although the latter category has still to 
catch up with the rest Despite the variation in their caste/tribal 
background and their modest standard of living, most of the clergy feel 
that they should have a social rank equivalent to that of persons 1n high 
or middle range of occupations 

There 1s a perceptive analysis of the standing of women ini the 
Christian. ministry, done from the perspective of gender equality 
Traditionally, ın all Christian denominations women were denied the 
central role of priest or pastor, both on account of their subordinate 
position ın society and due to an uncritical interpretation. of some 
biblical teachings that were ın accord with the times In recent times 
some Protestant denominations ın the west have begun to ordain women 
pastors consistent with the growing autonomy of women ın those 
societies Because of the western trend a few Protestant churches ın 
India also have conceded women's entitlement to be ordained as pastors, 
but the actual ordinations are few Yet many women, especially those 
belonging to the middle-class background, are avidly pursuing higher 
level theological education, but, unlike men, not with a view to the 
destination of ordınatıon Most are satisfied with professional careers in 
church-sponsored organisations 

The information gathered from the theological colleges and beni 
congregations 1s utilised for locating the students, teachers and pastors in 
their social milieus, and ıt 15 skilfully dovetailed into the data concerning 
the interaction among students and between students and teachers, which 
are obtained through questionnaires The topologies of colleges in terms 
of their variation ın size, regional location, denominational as well as 
ethnic, tribal, and linguistic mix, are found to be associated with the 
activity pattern With their uncommon skill 1n handling complex data, 
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the authors have wrung out the implications from such amorphous body 
of 1nformation, for policy decisions 

Treating clergy as a profession, Part II (Social Roles) deals with the 
analysis of the roles of the different categories of clergy This analysis 1s 
preceded with a scholarly introduction to the role theory so that even a 
lay reader can grasp the ımport of the sociological concepts used ın the 
analysis The discussion here 1s more intricate since several concepts 
employed here, such as role and status, motivation and commitment, 
secularısm, communalism and fundamentalism, are not directly 
observable Therefore, the authors have the task of operationalising the 
concepts ın terms of ıtemised indicators that are observable - a task they 
have accomplished quite competently In most cases they have done this 
in the Likert-type index or scale format Yet they have not used the 
special advantage of this format ın their measurements This 1s because 
‘most of the time, throughout the volume, the data are analysed ın terms 
of the relationship between items rather than the variables, using only 
percentage differences However, the loss ın the depth of statistical 
analysis, the authors have made up by their deft handling of the 
interpretation of data The role analysis of the clergy categories has 
yrelded significant findings that would enlighten the reader how a 
minority faith functions 1n a culturally plural society 

Only once in a while sociologists come, up with such large-scale 
surveys conducted systematically This study 1s especially welcome as ıt 
makes substantial contribution to the fields of sociology of professions 
and of religion Besides being highly informative, it 1s written in a crisp 
and readable style easy to be grasped by professional and lay readers 
alike Those who read this first volume would, I believe, look forward to 
the second one 


Victor S. D'Souza 
Bangalore 
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Vidhu Verma. 2000 Justice, equality and community An essay uin 
Marxist political theory New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 216, Rs 
195 
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This book provides an interesting. discussion. on the Marxist 
interpretation of justice The significance of the book lies in analysing 
the concepts of justice, equality and community from a Marxist angle 
which exhibits close affinity with the liberal political framework It 
initiates a new debate on a relatively unattended aspect of social issues 
Studies dealing with social issues have been critically analysed to 
delineate the possible links that they may have with the concepts of 
Justice, equality, and society 

The theme of the book centres around ‘non juridical approach’ to 
justice In this sense, Marxian theory of justice questions the criteria 
briefing the liberal theoretical paradigm The basic argument developed 
in this book suggests that there exists a ‘non juridical approach’ within 
the Marxian political theory which 1s indirectly related to the question of 
justice The tmportance of Marxian theory lies not only in explaining 
discrimination, oppression and exploitation, but also in entailing 
explanations for understanding the ongoing sources of conflict in 
society | 

The author has provided a summary of what she calls the 
‘distributive justice approach’, “beyond justice approach’ and ‘non 
juridical approach’ with a view to reflect critically on each to clarify , the 
relevance and importance of the Marxian idea of justice In the Marxian 
approach critical evaluation of the formal aspect of the juridical 
framework 1s implicit It seems to overemphasise the inevitability of the 
legal system for a stable social order There 1s no uniform interpretation 
of legal social system and, therefore, applying rule of law as a basis of 
what Weber would call ‘instrumental rationality’ may ignore the plural 
and diverse nature of the Indian social system The social institutions 
relatıng to marriage, divorce, inheritance, maintenance, etc may not be 
subsumed under the strict boundary of juridical approach as it relates to 
history, culture, and sensibility of a different order and value system 
Similarly, the questions of gender justice, child labour, bonded labour 
and several movements that promised to provide better ecology and 
environment need to be evaluated from a perspective other than a strict 
juridical one 
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The ıdea of justice advanced by Marx 1s not compatible with the 
formal enunciation of rights ın the capitalist order The author seems to 
suggest that the 1dea of justice has to be understood ın a normative 
context in which 'the 1dea of freedom, self-realısatıon and community' 
(p 48) promotes 'beyond justice approach' and condensed capitalist 
exploitation based on superior distributive principles The author has 
reconstructed the Marxian argument by suggesting ‘that legal rules entail 


a legal formalism — , that rights are only enjoyed in a community with 
others, and that equality and freedom are tied to a theory of distribution’ 
(p 46) 


To the extent that the Marxist political theory 1s based on a 
‘distributive justice approach’, it rejects the capitalist juridical 
framework whose institutional context falls short of providing the much- 
acclaimed freedom and equality However, not much has been done 
towards integrating an alternative conception of justice with the Marxian 
notion of good society Seen thus, the current work 1s a modest attempt 
to mitigate the prevailing paucity of literature in this area Moreover, it 
also presents a critique of the formal notions of justice while making a 
plea for a normative holistic approach to justice 


Jitendra Prasad 
Department of Sociology 
MD University, Rohtak 


Werner Menski (ed ) 1999 South Astans and the dowry problem New 
Delhi Vistaar (originally published in 1998 by Trentham Books, 
London), Pp xx1+ 262, Rs 250 


The book under review 1s a compendium of select papers presented at 
three international conferences on dowry and bride burning held at 
Harvard University (in 1995 and 1996) and at the University of London 
(in 1998) It consists of contributions from anthropologists, barristers, 
economists, indologists, Sanskritists and, as such, it brings together 
diverse perspectives on dowry, which 1s one of the most compelling 
issues ın Indian society today 
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Stirring up the sensitivity of many, Menski introduces different 
dimensions of dowry and describes the key issues that surfaced at the 
three conferences Broadly, the essays collected ın this book may, be 
grouped into three categories the dowry problem ın India, dowry 
problem ın the Indian diaspora, and strategies to deal with the dowry 
problem They focus on the themes of class structure, human capital and 
marriage transactions, and inheritance rights and legal provisions for the 
treatment of dowry in communities of South Asia What | 1S 
overwhelming 1s not merely the diversity of 1ssues raised but the passion 
with which each contributor raises them 

The work 1s a critique of paradigms that locate the essence of the 
dowry problem ın illiteracy Instead, ıt argues for multiple locales that 
call for a many-pronged approach While this 1s appreciable, ıt falls short 
of sıtuatıng dowry ın the context of social change In its present form 
dowry, among others, prumarily compensates for the social and economic 
deprivations ın the bride's family and equals it with the groom’s family 
It 15, therefore, possible to construct an equation between the pressure of 
dowry and socioeconomic inequalities between the two families among 
whom marriage 1s negotiated 

One of the intriguing questions that the book addresses 1s, why 
dowry still persists ın India (which 1s also the title of one essay)? In 
seeking to answer the question, though partly, this essay posits economic 
explanations which revolve around the difference in gains from marriage 
for men and women arising primarily from differences in patterns| of 
acquisition of human capital. Conglomerated with the economics of gifts 
and property given to a woman by her natal family at the tıme of 
marriage are the 1ssues of rituals, property rights and inheritance. While 
several essays do allude to the legal provisions and the role of the 
judiciary in curbing dowry, few take note of the cultural aspect of the 
problem It is here that a hiatus 1s felt between what the society holds for 
women and what they command 

The complex phenomenon of dowry cannot be explained without 
understanding the social system of which it 1s a part The contributors to 
this volume are intellectuals who are settled outside the country about 
which they have written To that extent their horizon ıs limited It would 
surely have been meaningful to call upon the experience and expertise of 
those who are a part of the social organisation 1n which the practice of 
dowry 1s situated 
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The measures suggested here to eradicate the twin practices of 
dowry and bride burning seem to fall into two categories (1) an 
immediate life-saving action plan that consists of operating job centres 
for dowry victims and constructing apartment buildings for ındependent 
working women, and (11) a long-term action plan that consists of 
reformıng the legal system, safeguarding the inheritance rights of 
daughters, strengthening the Dowry Prohibition Act, and publicising 
anti-dowry ideology through channels of mass communication These 
suggestions are hardly new 

Workable solutions can emerge from exploring the experience and 
expectations of those who have borne the onslaught of the storm 
Surprisingly, ıt 18 their voice that has not been taken note of here In its 
own right, however, this book will be of interest to academics, activists 
and laypersons alike 


Nita Mathur 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts 
New Delhi 


Style-Sheet for Reviewers 
Sociological Bulletin has, over the years, built up a reputation as an 
authoritative and lively journal, and with your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be enhanced Here are a few tips on how to approach a 
book that you are reviewing for the journal A good review should whet 
the reader's appetite or warn her/him against a poorly-conceived or 
executed book The review itself must be engaging and must bring, out 
both the substance and the value of the book, besides providing a 
judgement on its success ın achieving its aims Addressing the following 
questions will be useful in writing the review | 
Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
Is the theme of the book novel and are its ideas original? | 
What is the quality of the author’s research and sources? 
Is the book well written and neatly organised? | 
Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? | 
How does the book fit 1n its field, and 1n sociology generally? 


a — — 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium 
or a collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular 
papers or ıdeas you find most stimulating 

Let the ments of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents Restrain yourself from providing an introduction by writing 
about the author or about the general class of books to which the title 
under review belongs A purposive and concise review that concentrates 
on the contents of the book and shows liveliness and wit will be 
appreciated by the readers Instead of using adjectives and enthusiastic 
expressions, try to persuade the reader of the book's worth by your 
reasoning If the book 1s part of a series and you wish to call attention to 
the merits of that series, please do so İf you want to disagree with the 
author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that the reader can follow 
the argument Avoid making much over small defects, such criticisms 
may create a misleading impression of the book Your judgements, 
positive as well as negative, must be on the contents of the book and not 
on the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole and of its principal 
themes or topics and its key lines of argument Do not write an abstract 
or a chapter-by-chapter outline ! 
| 
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It is against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews 

If you are interested ın reviewing books for the Sociological Bulletin, 

please write to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest or 

specialisation i 

> General Instructions : l 

1 Please keep within the allotted word length Send two copies of your 
review - with double-line space - and keep one with you Do not 
send a copy of your review to the author or editor of the book you 
have reviewed 

2 If you cannot submit your review on time, if you have reviewed the 
book already or are committed to reviewing 1t elsewhere, please let 
us know at the earliest so that we can arrange an extension or find 
another reviewer If you.decide that the book you have agreed to 
review either does not merit a review in the Sociological Bulletin or 
that you are, for any reason, an 1nappropriate reviewer, please let us 
know immediately 

3 Since we want balanced judgements, we expect you to decline 
reviewing a book when a sense of overriding personal affection, 
obligation, competition or enmity exists with 1ts author or editor 

4 Do not use footnotes, long quotations or a reference list Your 
references to other works must be built into the text 

5 For reviews of more than one book, list the books ın alphabetical 
order by author 

6. , Once having agreed to review a book, please make sure that you 
send the review within the stipulated time The author(s) and the 
publishers of the book will be adi awaiting your expert 
judgement 

7 Please set-up your heading as shown ın the format below, always 
double-line spaced, -with wide margins on both sides of the page 
The format provides you the order ın which you must set your 
review 5 

Format ofthe Book Review 

Moi of the review 

Caption (As suggested by the Managing Editor) 

Text of the review 

Name of the reviewer, institutional affiliation, and place 
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Secretary's Report 
January - December 2001 


Presented at the XXVII All India Sociological Conference 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 
26-28 December 2001 


-————À —— 


Friends, ıt gives me great pleasure to present the Secretary's report for 
the year 2001 In December 2001 I complete my second term as 
Secretary of the Indian Sociological Society It was my privilege to have 
held this post during the Golden Jubilee year of the Society I wishito 
place on record my gratitude to all the members for their encouragement 
and support during the four years of my two tenures I seek their 
forgiveness for any lapses and shortcomings ın carrying out my duties | 

It 15 not a small achievement for any professional body to attain the 
age of 50 years without any interruptions or setbacks The 50 years jof 
the Indian Sociological Society have been marked by growing 
professional standing and academic stature besides an increase ın ats 
membership Today we are about 2,000 members strong It 1s a tributeito 
the Society that almost every sociologist across the country desires to 
become a lıfe member The keen interest which members now take in 
contesting for the various offices and membership of the Managing 
Committee (MC) testifies to the member's faith ın the democratic mode 
of functioning of the Society It 1s due to the members’ interest ın all 
aspects of the Society that ıt exhibits vitality and dynamism 

The Sociological Bulletin has also grown in stature, and today: it 
finds a place in the international family of prominent sociology journals 

Before I come to the events of the year, I would first like to recoid, 
on behalf of the General Body and the MC, our sincere thanks to the 
former Vice-Chancellor of Guru Nanak Dev University (GNDU), Prof 
HS Soch, and the present Vice-Chancellor, Prof SP Singh, for 
inviting the Society to hold its XXVII AII India Sociological Conference 
(AISC) at GNDU, Amritsar, during the Society’s Golden Jubilee year 
Dr Balwinder Arora, Head of the Department of Sociology, and the 
local Organising Secretary Prof RS Sandhu and his colleagues ın the 
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Department and the University have spared no effort ın making the 
arrangements for the academic sessions as well as comfortable stay of 
the delegates Belonging to a city well known for its hospitality, they 
have been working for the past several months, planning each detail and 
seeking cooperation and support from everyone ın the University I am 
happy to ınform the members that this year the Department of Sociology 
at GNDU celebrates its Silver Jubilee On behalf of all of us I extend our 
greetings to the Department on this achievement 

The XXVII AISC will launch the MN Srinivas Memorial Lecture 
Series made possible by the MN Srinivas Endowment Fund set up by 
the Society with a matching grant from the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research The first lecture will be delivered by the eminent 
sociologist Prof André Béteile on ‘Hierarchical and Competitive 
Inequality’ 

The theme of the XX VII Conference 1s ‘Half a Century of Sociology 
in India (1951-2001) Challenges, Responses and Expectations’ One 
symposium 1s on “The State of the Profession. Indian Sociology - 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’ The second one 1s on ‘The Emerging 
Information Society Challenges for the 21st Century’ In accordance 
with the MC’s decision that at each conference one symposium should 
be devoted to the host state, the theme for the third symposium 1s 
‘Contemporary Punjab Development, Conflicts and Challenges’ I do 
hope that members will welcome this suggestion of the MC of holding 
one symposium on the host state 

We are grateful to Professors Yogesh Atal, N Jayaram, Bula 
Bhadra, Karuna Chanana, Vidyut Joshi, Pradip K Bose, Amrit 
Srinivasan, V N Bhat, Surinder S Jodhka, Raj Mohim Sethi, and PS 
Judge for accepting our invitation to speak at the three symposia 
Professors UB Bhoite, Keshav Kaıstha and Justice Rajinder Sachar 
agreed to chair the symposia I would like to thank them all 

The MC has also undertaken the following projects to mark the 
Golden Jubilee year 

(1) Publication of a Directory of Life Members with their postal 
addresses The Directory will meet a long-standing need felt by members 
and various academic institutions for information on sociologists The 
Directory has been prepared by Shri Joshy Jose of the Institute of Social 
Sciences 
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(11) Publication of a consolidated Index of all the articles, comments 

and reviews published in the Sociological Bulletin over the past 50 

years The Index has been compiled by Shri Krishnan Namboodir ; 
(40) A senes of edited volumes on selected themes consisting of 

articles published in the Bulletin over the last 50 years Each volume has 

an editor and an academic advisor Sage Publications have agreed to 

publish the series under the title “Themes in Indian Sociology’ one 

following five volumes are already 1n the press 

I Sociology of gender (Editor Sharmila Rege, Academic disi 
Karuna Chanana) | 

2 Urbanisation Sociological perspectives (Editor RS Sandhu, 
Academic Advisor Victor S D’Souza) 

3 Tribal communities and social. change (Editor PM Chatko, 
Academic Advisor K Suresh Singh) | 

4 The Indian diaspora (Editor N Jayaram, Academic Advisor SL 
Sharma) | 

5 Sociology of religion (Editor Rowena Robinson, Academic Advisor 
CN Venugopal) | 

The following three volumes are under preparation 

6 The family through abstract and lived categories (Editor Tuls 
Patel, Academic Advisor AM Shah) | 

7 Sociology of knowledge (Editor VN Gagendragad and MS 
Marulkar, Academic Advisor P N Pimpley) 

8 On cıvıl society Sociological contributions (Editor N Jayatam, 
Academic Advisor Satish Saberwal) 

Members of the Society, I am sure, would welcome this 1dea of, the 

series Sale of these volumes ıs likely to benefit the society monetarily 

Depending upon the general response to the series, the MC could 

consider taking up some more volumes | 
(1v) The MC decided to felicitate all former Presidents of the Society 

at the Golden Jubilee-year Conference I am happy to announce ‘that 

most of the former Presidents accepted our invitation and agreed to come 

to Amritsar We are happy to have amidst us Professors Victor S 

D'Souza, BR Chauhan, AM Shah, Indra Deva and TK Oommen 

Their presence at the Conference will provide a unique opportunity to 

members to interact with these eminent sociologists of the country 

Professors Ramakrishna Mukherjee, M S Gore, YB Damle, Yogendra 

Singh and PC Joshi regretted their inability to come 


i 
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I am happy to report that the Research Committee (RC) programme 
has taken-off and that 1t 1s creating the expected enthusiasm among the 
members A few RCs are doing very well and I hope the others would 
soon catch up with them RC 01 has brought out 1ts second newsletter 
RC 10 and RC 15 jointly organised an International. Conference on 
“Development Paradigm Social Transformation and Gender 
Performance:in Asia’ at Chennai in August 2001 This is a promising 
beginning I expect the programme to gain strength ın time and provide a 
valuable forum for academic exchanges among scholars interested in 
particular subject areas, as well as become the mainstay of the All India 
Sociological Conference I wish to record my thanks and appreciation to 
the convenors for looking after the teething troubles of their RCs despite 
several practical problems The introspective exercise during the last 
conference at Thiruvananthapuram was insightful It gave us an idea of 
the types of problems being faced by the RCs and pointed to some 
remedial measures 

Professor N Jayaram took charge as the Managing ‘Editor of the 
Sociological Bulletin ın July 2001 Under his dynamic editorship the 
Bulletin 1s expected to grow further 1n stature and reputation On behalf 
of the Society I extend a warm welcome to Professor Jayaram The 
September 2001 issue of the Bulletin 1s already despatched 

Friends, the Society continues to be under financial strain due to 
mounting costs of every activity undertaken by us All of us will have to 
make special efforts to enable the Society to tide over its financial 
problems so that 1t can take on newer activities such as publication of a 
Newsletter I am sure the next Secretary will be more successful in 
taking the Society towards better financial stability Without members’ 
cooperation the problem cannot be resolved / 

Friends, since we met last as a General Body ın December 2000, we 
have lost a few distinguished lıfe members Professor Ram Ahuja 
(Jaipur), Dr HR Trivedi (Ahmedabad), Prof SMA Rizvi (New 
Delhi), Dr Chitra Sivakumar (Chennai), Shi RM Vallabhjı Jalan 
(Mumbai), Dr Varshaben P Modi (Ahmedabad), Dr Sunanda 
Patwardhan (Chennai), Dr Kalpanaben V Mehta (Rajkot) and Dr SP 
Nagendra (Gorakhpur) Let us pay our respects to the departed members 
by observing two minutes silence in their memory 

As Secretary of the Society I wish to record my gratitude to Dr 
George Mathew, Director, Institute of Social Sciences, for his help and 
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support 1n running the Society's office Thanks to the assistance of his 
team, the Society's office runs smoothly and efficiently I wish to thank 
personally Shri Krishnan Namboodiri, Shri Madhusudan Nair, Shri P N 
Kuttappan, Shri S S Arumugam, Smt Vidya, Shr1 Amrendra Kumar, Ms 
Molly Bino, Ms Sapna Sharma, Shri Nandakumar, Shri Joshy Jose, Shri 
Sunil, Shri Sanjay Sharma, Shri Balwnt Singh Rawat, Shri Jit Bahadur, 
Shri Gopi, Shri Bhuvan, Shri Lalit Prasad and Shri Kalyan Singh Rawat 
for their cooperation given so willingly and smilingly 

We thank Prof Mohini: Anjum for agreeing to be the Election 
Officer The research staff of the Institute of Social Sciences helped us 
in the counting of votes in of the December 2001 elections | 

Before I close, I would like to place on record my sincere gratitude 
to Prof BS Bavıskar, President of the Society He has inspired 
everyone with his deep sense of commitment to the Society, and his 
initiative, imagination and drive in getting projects and plans 
conceptualised and implemented according to schedule The Society has 
gained immensely by his leadership and personal involvement ın all its 
activities I am personally grateful to him for his e GEIER and 
support | 

I also wish to thank Prof Tulsı Patel, Treasurer, for all her 
cooperation and support | 
Aneeta A. Minocha 


Secretary 
ot ok k | 


Message to Indian Sociologists 
by | 
Prof Alberto Martinelli | 

President, International Sociological Association (IS A) 
Faculty of Political Science and Sociology | 
University Complutence | 
2823 Madrıd, Spain 


Dear friends and colleagues, 
I regret very much that I cannot be with you ın Amritsar for your 
very important celebration Tam with you with my mind and heart 
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The Indian Sociological Society (ISS) 1s one of the largest and most 
appreciated associations of sociologists ın the world Founded only four 
years after Ind1a's independence, it soon became the only organisation of 
both sociologists and social anthropologists in India, and has constantly 
grown in numbers as well as activities and prestige Thanks to the 
contributions of such great figures as GS Ghurye and MN Srinivas, 
the ISS enjoys a special respect among professional organisations both 
in India and in the world 

The organisational achievements of the ISS testify to the scientific 
and professional achievements of the Indian sociological community 
around 15,000 sociologists, over 60 university departments 1n sociology 
1n the country engaged in teaching masters and doctoral courses as well 
as 1n research activities, hundreds of colleges teaching undergraduate 
courses in sociology, many research institutions - both public and 
private, a flourishing scientific production that 1s well shown 1n a great 
number of books and essays, and the high-quality, official journal of the 
ISS - Sociological Bulletin 

Moreover, the Indian sociological community has contributed much 
to the international life of sociology, with thousands of publications 
and papers presented at international conferences around, and with its 
active participation 1n the International Sociological Association (ISA) 
In 1986, the ISS was the host to the XI World Congress of Sociology 1n 
Delhi, ‘a very successful congress, the first to be held ın Asia, which 
provided a unique occasion for international dialogue and cooperation 
Four years later, ın Madrid, TK Oommen was elected President of the 
ISA, a special recognition both to his merits as a scholar and to the 
international prestige of the whole Indian sociological community. With 
T K Ihad good opportunity to cooperate for the growth of international 
scientific cooperation. Many Indian friends and colleagues, including the 
Executive Committee member Sujata Patel, effectively contribute to the 
lıfe of the ISA | 

As President, I have pursued the development of the ISA as a true 
international organisation as a special priority The ISA started special 
programmes such as the international laboratory for junior sociologists, 
encouraged research on the social world as a global entity, helped the 
access to research funds for sociologists from developing countries, 
contributed to upholding the freedom of research and teaching wherever 
they were threatened, and to enhance the preservation of specific 
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languages and cultures, and strived to communicate to others our work 
as sociologists 1n a way that strengthens the role of sociology as a 
perceptive and useful knowledge 

The ISS and the whole Indian sociological community can, and 
must, play a decisive role ın the internationalisation of sociology The 
prestige of India's thousand years-old civilisation, the values and 
institutions of Indian democracy, and the achievements of Indian 
sociologists are indispensable assets to the ISA project of developing i an 
international community of scholars dedicated to science, peace, and 
human development 

Because of the essential contributions of Indian sociology to TA 
ISA, I do hope that many Indian friends and colleagues will be able to 
participate 1n the World Congress of Sociology to be held at Brisbane in 
July 2002 The Congress takes place for the first time ın Australia, ın the 
geographical south of the world, ın the Pacific, close to South-East Asia, 

one of the fastest-changing region of the world, not far from India It 1S a 

way to underline the truly international character of the ISA, its quest for 
unıversalıty together with the respect for specific 1dentities and cultures 

We have chosen a forward-looking theme, a theme appropriate to the 
beginning of the new century and millennium We are looking at 
mounting challenges and at the various ways ın which they will be 
enhanced or reversed, controlled and redefined We are reflecting on 
status of the social world, with a direct, substantive focus on social 
issues, and on the condition of human society, the web of social relations 
ın an 1ncreasingly interconnected world, the growing variety of historical 
traditions, cultural backgrounds, and linguistic styles 

My heartiest wishes for your celebration 


I look forward to meeting you ın Brisbane! 
Rok 


| 
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International Conference on 
Development Paradigm: Social Transformation and Gender 
Performance in Asia 


Department of Sociology, University of Madras, Chennai 
27-29 August 2001 


Report 


The aim of this Conference, jointly organised by RC 10 and RC 15 of 
the Indian Sociological Society and hosted by the Department of 
Sociology, University of Madras, Chennai, was to provide a forum to 
facilitate the exchange of academic perspectives on women’s movement 
and to trace the interconnections and  interdependencies — betweerr 
diverse women's movements ın multi-cultural and multiethnic societies 
The Conference was ıntended to bring out the essence of diversity. of 
ideas, options and struggles, and to suggest a development paradigm 
encompassing transformative approach for women in the new 
millennium 

The Conference was ınaugurated on 27 August 2001 b Dr Pon 

othandaraman, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras Prof BS 

Bavıskar, President, Indian Sociological Society, presided over the 
ınaugural session, and Dr Ann Denis, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Ottawa, Canada, delivered keynote address More than 100 
delegates, from different parts of India and Canada, Germany, France, 
Netherlands and Malaysia participated 1n Conference 

Seven sessions covering the following sub-themes were organised 
(1) Gender Identity and Cultural Heritages Challenges, (2) Social 
Change and Gender Issues, (3) State, Civil Society and Women's 
Development, (4) Women's Movement in Asia, (5) Globalisation, Social 
Change and Gender Concerns, (6) Gender Issues ın Development, and 
(7) New Development Paradigm for Women ın the New Millennium. 
Besides these regular sessions, a special symposium (“Development 
Paradigm and Gender Performance in Multı-Cultural Societies 
Challenges’) and a panel discussion (‘Women’s Movement and Gender 
Identity ın Asia’) were organised As a special event, Chennai women 
who have served as vice-chancellors were felicitated A special 
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pre-congress meeting of RC 32 of the International Sociological 
Association was also organised | 

Ms Sheela Priya, Secretary to Governor of Tamil Nadu, presided 

over the valedictory session and Ms Latika Saran, Inspector General of 

Police, Vigilance and Anti-Corruption, delivered the valedictory address 

D. Jayalakshmi 

Department of Sociology 


University of Madras, Chennai 
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Karnataka Sociology Association | 

IV Karnataka Sociology Conference | 

A V K College for Women, Hassan | 
21-22 September 2001 


Report 


— ti — e — MM — e 


The IV Karnataka Sociology Conference organised under the aegis of 
the Karnataka Sociology Association was cosponsored by the University 
of Mysore and the Organising Committee based in AVK College for 
Women, Hassan The Conference was inaugurated by Prof SN Hegde, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Mysore, and Shri Haranahlh 
Ramaswamy, Chairperson, Malnad Technical Education Society, 
Hassan, was the chief guest The keynote address (‘Change, Challenge 
and Response’) was delivered by Prof AE Punit, Emeritus-Fellow, 
Department of Sociology, Karnatak University, Dharwad More than 500 
delegates drawn from eight universities ın Karnataka attended the 
Conference | 

The theme of the conference was ‘Indtan Society Challenges for the 
21st Century’ Papers were presented on the following four themes (1) 
Marginalised Groups Towards a Just Society, (2) Family Changing 
Patterns, (3) Globalisation, Environment and Social Change, and (4) 
Gender Justice Towards Empowerment On 22 September a special 
session on the challenges confronting the development of Hassan 
District was organised 

At the 4th General Body meeting of the Karnataka Sociology 
Association, with Prof R Indira in the chair, Dr Richard Pais, 

| 
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Secretary, presented a brief report of the activities of the Association 
(1999-2001) and Shri CN Shankara Rao, Treasurer, presented the 
accounts (1999-2001) Dr G Sivaramakrishanan of Bangalore 
University, Shri DG Krishne Gowda of Government College, Hassan, 
and Dr Ravindranath Rao of SMS College, Brahmavar, were 
unanimously elected respectively as the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Karnataka Sociology Association 


R. Indira 
Department of Sociology 
University of Mysore 


Se a 


New Members of the Society 


Membership No Name and Place 
LMI 2113 Amita Vyas, Jaipur 
2114 Prabha Gupta, Jaipur 
2115 Shahina Mokhtar, Ranchi 
2116 Subrata Chatterjee, Burdwan 
2117 Anup Katoch, Palampur 
2118 Kumar Suresh Singh, New Delhi 
2119 Deepak Kem, New Delhi 
2120 Poonam Gandhı, Baroda 
2121 Shıvanı Kolhatkar, Baroda 
2122  , S A Wadaganve, Kolhapur 
2123 Jasmine Joys, Ernakulam 
2124 Salima Jan, Srinagar 
2125 Varsha Sharma, Jaipur 
2126 M R Sreenivasa, Mysore 
2127 Prıtı Sharma, Delhi 
2128 Devendra Singh Bisht, Nainital 
2129 Barnalı Maity, Midnapur 
2130 Radhika Rajeev Soman, Mumbai 
2131 Indera Paul Singh, Delhi 


2132 Maquitul Huyssaın, Dibrugarh 
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1656 Nadeem Hasnain, Lucknow 
2133 - . Namrata Gupta, Kanpur 
2134 Malarvızhı R, Coimbatore — 
2135 Ashish Saxena, Jammu 

2136 Vishal Raksha, Jammu 


Ordinary Members/Ordinary Student Members z 
M 61 Student (S) Simantini Bhaora, 24 Parganas (North) 


62 , Richard Majo} W Samuel, Mumbai 
63 Krıshna Debnath, Nadia 

64 (S) Kiran Mathews, New Delhi 

65 (S) Nibedita Datta, Kolkata 

66 (S) Tanweer Fazal, New Delhi 

67 (S) Manisha Sethi, New, Delhi 

68 Gyanendra Yadav, Patna 

69 Dilip Loundo, Goa,» 

70 Aruna Sıvakamı, Chennai 

TL —59 Ugrasen Pandey, Firozabad 

72 (S) Sunita Dhal, New Delhi 

73 (S) AwasthiPrachi, New Delhi 

74 Debal K Singharoy, New Delhi 
75 Kumool Abbı, Chandıgarh 


76 Lalramsanga Saılo, Aizawl 
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Pofessor M. N. Srinivas Memorial Prize 


The Indian Sociological Society and the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research have jointly set up Professor M N Srinivas 
Endowment Fund This Fund has instituted a prize for young 
sociologists/social anthropologists for publishing the best 
sociological/social anthropological paper in any of the social science 
Journals/edited volumes, 1n English, 1n India The prize will carry a sum 


of Rs 1000 


Papers published during 01 January 1999 - 31 December 2001 are 
eligible for consideration. The author must be 35 years or less 1n age on 
31 December 2000 A reprint of the paper along with a photocopy of the 
title page of the journal/edited volume must reach the office of Indian 
Sociological Society (Institute of Social Sciences, 8 Nelson Mandela 
Road, Vasant Kunj, New Delhi 110 070) on or before 31 August 2002 
Besides the authors, others are also welcome to bring suitable papers to 
the notice of the selection committee for consideration 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
Indian Sociological Society 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR SALE | 


1 Directory of Life Members (2001) | 


Pages. 152 (paperback) | 
Price Rs. 75 4 25 (for packing and postage) 


2 50 Years of Sociological Bulletin (1952-2001): Index. 
(2001) | 


Compiled by Krishnan Namboodırı | 
Pages 150 (paperback) 
Price Rs 100 + 25 (for packing and postage) 


Indian Sociological Society 
Institute of Social Sciences 
8 Nelson Mandela Road 
Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi - 110 070 
e-mail iss nda vsnl net in 


| 
Orders may be placed with | 


| 
Orders must accompany Demand Draft drawn in favour of 
‘Indian Sociological Society, New Delhi” | 


1 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 


36th World Congress 
Beijing, People's Republic of China, 7-11 July 2003 


Theme 


Social Change in the Age of Globalisation 
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Including the Excluded: Empowering the Powerless! 


B.S. Baviskar 


A vilage woman once asked her husband if she 
could attend a training camp on panchayats 'And 
who will make the chapatis?’, he asked * 


‘If I can run the house, why not a panchayat?’, 
queries a woman Sarpanch in Maharashtra * 


Establıshed in December 1951, the Indian Sociological Society has 
completed 50 years of its existence as a professional organisation, and we 
have been celebrating 2001 as the Golden Jubilee year of our Society 
Reflecting on the various challenges faced by the Indian society and 
Indian sociologists during the last five decades, I decided to share with 
you my thoughts on the theme of social inclusion and social exclusion I 
have, therefore,titled iy address as ‘Including the Excluded Empowering 
the Powerless’ ~ 

The concept of ‘social exclusion’ originated ın France and spread 
gradually to other European countries mainly through the work of the 
International Institute of Labour Studies at the International. Labour 
Organisation It 1s broadly defined as the process through which indi- 
viduals or groups are wholly or partially excluded from full participation 
in the society within which they lve’ (European Foundation 1995 4) 

Social exclusion 1s clearly a form of deprivation. The concept is 
preferred mainly for two reasons First, 1t highlights the multi-dimensional 
character of deprivation, such as lack of employment and mcome, gender 
discrimination, ethnicity, and powerlessness Second, the concept focuses 
on the processes, and on the mechanisms, actors and institutions. that 
exclude people (de Haan 1998 10) 

Even during the freedom struggle leaders like Mahatma Gandhi were 
aware of groups and communities ın Indian society that were marginal and 
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suffered from degrees of deprivation. They did not enjoy rights of full 
citizens like others This was particularly true of the untouchable castes 
and tribal communities Gandhıjı set up special organisations, such as the 
Harıjan Sevak Sangh and Adımjatı Seva Sangh, to undertake welfare 
activities for the uplift of these groups 

The issue came up with greater force in the Constituent Assembly 
while framing the new Constitution for the country after Independence It 
was decided to adopt a parliamentary type of democratic system as ın 
Great Britain Still, ıt was felt that the Scheduled Castes (SC) and 
Scheduled Tribes (ST) needed special provisions to ensure their represen- 
tation ın the new parliamentary structure at the state and national levels A 
provision for reservation of seats for these communities was made in 
proportion to their population, thus ensuring a presence of about 15 
percent SC representatives and 7 5 percent ST representatives 1n state 
legislative assemblies, state legislative councils, and Lok Sabha and Rajya 
Sabha Although women were also perceived as deprived sections of the 
society, no such provision was made for them The 1ssue 1s still being 
debated 


Soon after Independence there was a widespread demand for a 
popular governmental structure at the local level, often called local self- 
government Early ın the 1960s a three-tier Panchayati Raj system of local 
government was created following the recommendations of the Balwantrai 
Mehta report (1957) Most states adopted the interrelated three-tier 
Panchayatı Raj structure Gram Panchayats at the village level, Taluka or 
Block Panchayat Samıtıs at the taluka/block level, and Zılla Parıshads at 
the district level Started with a great deal of fanfare, the enthusiasm for 
the new system soon began fading and ıt almost became defunct ın many 
states This prompted the government to appoint the Asoka Mehta 
Committee to suggest how to revitalise ıt The Committee, which submit- 
ted its report in 1979, emphasised the power-sharing aspect of Panchayatt 
Raj rather than the instrumentalist view of using panchayats for 
implementing community development and other welfare programmes 
Although West Bengal took the Commuttee's recommendations seriously, 
for several years hardly any other state took the Commuttee’s report with 
the commitment ıt deserved. Nonetheless, the panchaydts were revived to 
some extent for a short while at least 1n a few states Some states, such as 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, took the initiative to adopt 25 percent 
reservation of seats for women in their panchayats However, ın most 
states panchayats reinforced the power of the local dominant castes and 
land-owning classes 
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It was soon realised that 1f the panchayats were to be taken seriously 
and made effective, they needed a constitutional sanction. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi tried to push this view, but ıt was during P V Narasimha 
Rao's regime as Prime Minister that the relevant constitutional provision 
was made 1n December 1992 

The passing of the 73rd constitutional amendment in December 1992 
is, no doubt, a landmark event with wide-ranging long-term implications 
for Indian society and polity It 1s important because of the several radical 
and almost revolutionary measures underlying it. Let me enumerate a few 
of these 


a Not less than one-third seats reserved for women Also reservation ın 
proportion to population for SCs, STs. and Other Backward Classes 
(OBCs) These provisions were applicable not only to membership 
but also to positions of office such as the Sarpanch, Sabhapati, 
Adhyaksha, etc 

b Mandatory elections with regular periodicity of five years Creation 
of state eléction commissions to ensure free and fair elections 

c Twenty-nine functions earmarked and specifically assigned to 
panchayat bodies under the 11th Schedule 

d State-level finance commissions to ensure financial support to 
panchayats to carry out their functions 

e Seventy-third amendment was extended to tribal areas ın 1996 


No doubt, as critics have ported out, there are several inadequacies 
and loopholes 1n these measures Panchayats still do not have the power to 
control the local bureaucracy States have shown their reluctance to 
meaningfully implement these measures by dragging their feet There 1s a 
great deal of confusion about the precise meaning and implications of the 
amendment Yet one thing 1s clear It has the opened doors for partici- 
pation and share ın power at the local level for the hitherto marginalised 
and excluded communities, groups and categories of people such as the 
SCs, STs and women The full implications of this major change are not 
yet clear either to the people directly affected by this change or to social 
analysts 

As events unfold and the hitherto excluded groups claim their rightful 
share ın power, there 1s likely to be an outbreak of social confhct 
Eventually all such turmoil ıs likely to bring about significant social 
change and substantial gams to the marginalised and excluded 
communities It will be unrealistic to expect that the 73rd amendment will 
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usher ın an era of egalitarian society in place of the present unequal, 
stratified and hierarchical society The inequalities ın Indian society are 
deep-rooted and centuries old Nevertheless, these changes are likely to 
bring about a further movement from ‘cumulative mequalities’ to 
‘dispersed inequalities’ ^ The SCs, STs and women are being given a 
greater share in power, which may in the long run enable them to claim a 
better position m status and wealth, thus changing the configuration and 
nature of dispersed inequalities 

Have the new panchayats, following the 73rd amendment, proved to 
be more inclusive? Are they more effective ın including the excluded? 
Although two elections have been held during the last nine years ın most 
states, the answer 1s not yet clear There are many studies of Panchayatı 
Raj, including those on the role of dalıts and women, but few of them 
attempt to find out systematically the answer to the question whether the 
new panchayats include the hitherto excluded Do they empower the 
hitherto powerless? In other words, do dalits and women now enjoy a 
greater share in power? | 

I have come across only one study which directly attempts an answer 
to this question ‘Are Gram Panchayats inclusive?’ Sponsored by the 
World Bank, ıt 1s a study conducted in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh ? It 
is based on a survey of 53 villages, of which eight were subjected to an 
intensive investigation In all there were 2,013 respondents, spread ın the 
districts of Aymer, Bhilwara and Durgarpur in Rajasthan, and Neemuch, 
Mandsaur and Uyain ın Madhya Pradesh The authors distmguish 
between exclusion as a cause when 1t occurs due to a person's social and 
political attributes, and exclusion as an effect when ıt 1s manifested in 
different domains of a person’s life They also distinguish between 
inclusion in activities and inclusion in benefits the former pertains to 
participation in panchayat activities, including its decision-making 
process, and the latter to share in benefits such as loans, subsidies, Jobs, 
training, etc 

The authors come to the conclusion that males, well-informed citizens 
and educated people are included both in activities of and benefits from 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs), while landless people, tribals and 
women are excluded They assert that caste and landholding, or social 
group and wealth, are not significant determinants of inclusion/exclusion 

Although useful for comparative purposes, the study suffers from 
some serious limitations It 1s based on an apparently sophisticated 
quantitative survey, but it 1s unable to answer convincingly the main 
question of inclusion/exclusion Its case studies are superficial and do not 
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even scratch the surface Its assertion that caste and landholdıng are not 
significant determinants of inclusion/exclusion has to be taken with a large 
pinch of salt At a meeting on 22 December 2001 ın Delhi, the West 
Bengal Minister for Panchayati Raj stated that ıt was unrealistic to expect 
power sharıng with masses without land reforms, thus emphasising the 
significance of landholding m rural structures of power 

It 1s obvious that momentous changes are taking place and are likely 
to accelerate during the coming years following this major constitutional 
amendment We must also bear 1n mind that these changes are almost 
mreversible It will be very difficult, 1f not 1mpossible, to turn the clock 
back It 1s a challenge as well as a duty for social scientists to understand, 
grasp and explain these changes, using all the resources and tools at their 
disposal 

As the implications of these changes become clear to people 
concerned and the hitherto excluded groups and communities come 
forward to claim their legitimate share in power, the transition 1s not gomg 
to be smooth There are bound to be varyıng degrees of tensions and 
conflicts ın rural India in the coming years How to capture and 
communicate the import of such events to the society at large 1s the 
challenge before us Much depends upon how we conceptualise, approach 
and execute this task 

Going through the literature, one often comes across the following 
preliminary observations reported by many investigators This 1s a rough 
rendering of what 1s found in their studies I urge scholars to pursue these 
initial findings through in-depth study of complex interactions and nego- 
tiations of village politics so that the potential for empowerment contained 
in the new institutions may become fully realised This 1s, therefore, a call 
to return to the classic sociological mode of ‘village studies’ but with a 
new agenda of empowerment 

Let me enumerate some preliminary observations referred to above 


a The dalit (SC or ST) Sarpanchs and other office holders are not 
allowed to exercise real power in the decision-making process 
because of the obstacles created by the dominant communities 

b The women representatives are treated as ‘proxy’ members and their 
menfolk try to influence their work through back-seat driving 

c Ifthe dalits try to assert their rights in PRIs, they are harassed and 
persecuted 1n other social and economic spheres 
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d The overall life in villages 1s vitiated due to tensions and conflicts 
over panchayat issues between dominant communities and hitherto 
excluded communities | 

e Wherever the dalit members and office bearers are supported by 
outside agencies, such as the conscience-raising advocacy non- 
governmental organisations, there 1s a greater possibility of their 
being empowered ! 

f If women members and office holders of panchayats are educated 
and belong to dominant communities there 1s a reasonable chance for 
them to be tolerated and allowed to function by the village 
community 

g Similarly, illiterate and poor dalt women office-holders Gri as 
Sarpanchs) find ıt very difficult to function effectively 


I would like to emphasise that the questions of inclusion/exclusion! are 
related really to those of distribution of power and of decision-making ın 
the village community Therefore, they can be studied with greater 


efficacy through intensive fieldwork and participant observation | 


The subject of our discussion directly relates to the debate between 
the ehte theorists and pluralists among political scientists and. political 
sociologists during the early 1960s The elite theorists such as C Wright 
Mills (1956) and others believed that political power always goes to those 
who are rich and enjoy high social status The pluralists, mcluding Robert 
© Dahl (1961) and Nelson Polsby (1962), on the other hand, believed that 
individuals and groups might acquire power due to many factors other 
than wealth and status They emphasised the impact of the totality of 
resources and skills The Panchayati Raj institutions provide an ıdeal 
ground to empirically test the theories underlying this debate | 

Other important issues to probe would be the relationship between a 
prior history and experience of dalit mobilisation, participation in social 
reform movements including women's organisations, and success ın using 
the new PRIs for advancıng these causes Such probing may enable us to 
understand and account for regional variations in the performancel of 
PRIs | 

The questions outhned above are very crucial for the future. of 
democracy ın this country Are we really serious about empowering the 
powerless and including the excluded? Or are we content with repeating 
political slogans without practising what we preach? A genume power 
sharing would involve sharing of resources and material benefits and 
breaking down of age-old hierarchical structures How to attain these 
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objectives m a rigidly stratified society 1s a challenge for both the political 
leaders and social scientists 

It ıs my ardent hope that some colleagues gathered here will be 
interested ın these issues and may consider pursuing them actively ın their 
future work * 


Notes 


* From Bishakha Datta (ed) 1998 ‘And who will make the chapatis’? A study of 
all—women panchayats in Maharashtra Calcutta Stree 

| Presidential Address delivered at the XXVII All India Sociological Conference, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 26-28 December 2001 

2 For a meaningful distinction. between ‘cumulative inequalities! and ‘dispersed 
mequalities’, see Dahl (1961) and Béteille (1965) 

3 See Aslop, Krishna and Sjoblom (2000) 

4 lam grateful to AM Shah, George Mathew and Amıta Baviskar for their helpful 
comments on the earlier draft The usual disclarmer applies 
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Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punjab! 


PARAMUJIT S. JUDGE 


This paper argues that caste stratification among the; 
non-Hindus 1s qualitatively distinct from that of the Hindus 

Taking the example of Sikhism, it 1s shown that the Sikh 
movement ruptured the defimng criterion. of the opposition 
between manual and non-manual labour because of which 
Sikhism moved away from Hinduism However, a new caste ' 
hierarchy emerged among the Sikhs, in which the hitherto 
lower castes came to occupy the upper-caste positions, leading 
to competing hierarchies among the two religious communities 
which were sharing the same socio-cultural space This. 
became the basis for the construction of communalism in 
Punjab in the 19th century 


i 

The primary aim of this paper 1s to examine the relationship between caste 
stratification among the Sikhs and the emergence of communalism in 
Punjab Most studies on caste among the non-Hindus show that ın India 
the influence of Hinduism has been so strong that the caste stratification 
has persisted among them Owing to the tendency among the sociologists 
and social anthropologists to define caste in terms of certam general 
criteria and/or as a system of social stratification, the existence of caste 
stratification among the non-Hındus 1s regarded as similar to that of the 
Hindus Yet another factor contributing to the prevalent misunderstanding 
in this context 1s Srinivas’ concept of the “domınant caste’ ^ This concept 
has been applied so mdıscrımınately that any middle caste could be termed 
a dominant caste provided it has high status combined with domination 
However, 1n the case of non-Hindus what 1s called a dommant caste may, 
ın fact, be an upper caste 

The discussion m this paper 1s divided 1nto three parts In the first part 
an attempt has been made to understand the concept of caste as a process 
It 1s argued that certain 1ssues are mıssıng ın our understanding of caste, 
particularly with reference to the non-Hindu religious communities The 
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second part analyses the phenomenon of caste among the Sikhs It also 
examines the strength and limitations of the Sikh movement with regard to 
changes ın the caste system The third part explores how the nature of 
caste hierarchies among the Sikhs and Hindus created tensions ın the early 
decades of the 20th century 


I 
Caste Ideology and Caste Hierarchies 


I define caste as a binary opposition of manual and non-manual work 
This 1s not a distinction between physical and mental labour as two polar 
opposites, because forms of physical effort such as swordsmanship and 
cooking are not the same as cultivation and tailoring Dumont (1998 54) ıs 
of the view that ‘purity-pollution’ 1s the defining binary opposition of 
caste? Dumont’s defimtion, to use Claude Lévi-Strauss's term, 1s a 
‘statistical model’ of the observed phenomenon of intercaste interaction 
and caste hierarchy What hes beneath this purity-pollution opposition 1s 
the hierarchical separation. of the manual labour from that of the 
non-manual 

Such an argument may seem simple, particularly ın the light of the 
prevailing impression that caste, as one of the oldest social formations, 1s 
a complex phenomenon To an extent this 1s an appropriate argument 
against any attempt to simplify ıt According to Berreman (1979), caste 1s 
to be understood as (a) a system of social stratification, (b) characterised 
by cultural plurahty, and (c) a process m which the privileges are 
maintained through the exercise of power Seen from this perspective, 
caste becomes not only a system of social stratification, but also a basis of 
identity The articulation of identity, however, may not simply occur 
through the exercise of coercive power It mvoives the creation of 
ideological explanation of the caste system that would sustam and justify 
the use of power 

Furthermore, the caste system, 1n its 1deological sense, 1s the structure 
and process of the privileged castes Its strength hes in its ability to 
include or exclude certain groups from the system The dalits were a part 
neither of the varna scheme nor of the caste system It was 1n the context 
of the relation between the caste system and the dalits that the 
purity-pollution criteria were not only made operational but also enforced 
fiercely There could be no mercy on the dalits as they were outsiders 
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Thus, the caste system may be understood as the opposition between 
manual and non-manual labour, enforced and sustained by a powerful 
ideology and coercive apparatus (Judge 1998) Historically, certain 
ruptures in this seemingly perfect system had developed ın the form o: the 
emergence of the peasant proprietary class A Kshatrıya or a Brakmin 
could be a landowner without doing cultivation, for which he could 
employ a tenant belonging to the Shudra castes In this situation the 
binary opposition of manual and non-manual labour could be maintamed 
in a way that the control over means of production remained ın the hands 
of the pure castes We are not sure what caused changes ın this structure 
because of which the cultivators also became owners of the means of 
production In-migration, invasions, and the advent of religions with 
medieval egalitarianism that attracted the lower castes leading to conver- 
sions are identified as the forces of change ın the caste system However, 
there were changes from within the Hindu society itself, as revealed by the 
efforts of the Bhakti movement to revitalise Hinduism 

At this point ıt may be pertinent to mention Srinivas’ (1966 9) 
distinction between caste and varna that varna 1s static and broad hierar- 
chical division, whereas caste 1s dynamic and constantly changing, both in 
historical and social contexts To reinforce his argument, Srinivas refers 
toK N Panikkar's History of India According to Panikkar, at the time of 
the Mauryas there was only one Kshatrıya caste, namely, the Nandas The 
other Kshatrrya castes have come into existence through a process of ceste 
mobility from among the lower castes (Srinivas /b1d ) 

It may be noted that despite the dynamic character of the caste 
system, the cases of the dalit castes elevating their status are rare At the 
same time the Shudra castes were among the first to rupture the caste 
hierarchy As a historical process, the rupture occurred in the medieval 
period The foremost among the events during this period was che 
interaction between Islam as an egalitarian religion and Hinduism as a 
caste-based religion Sikhism evolved as result of the interaction between 
Islam and Hinduism Subsequently, we find the formation of these 
communities that began the process of their coexistence Recent studies on 
these communities show that caste stratification exists among the Muslims 
and the Sikhs These studies seem to suggest that there 1s no qualitative 
difference between the caste hierarchies in these communities and that of 
the Hindu caste hierarchy 
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Sikhism and Caste Hierarchy 


The emergence of the Sikh movement was an important occurrence in 
medieval Punjab It was a consequence of the interaction between Islam 
and Hinduism Within the larger tradition of Islam the ımpact of Sufism 
and the Kabır-banı on the Sikh movement is obvious From the 16th 
century to 1699 the Sikh movement passed through various phases The 
first Guru imuitiated changes ım the caste system by starting cultivation 
after the udasis ^ It was a break from the tradition as 1t challenged the 
division between manual and non-manual work which was the basis of the 
distinction between the pure and the polluting castes The subsequent 
tradition of Jangar and pankat was ın the spirit of the equality of all castes 
(Jagjit Singh 1985) 

The formation of Khalsa by the 10th Guru was based on the principle 
of caste equality It ıs evident from the fact that the pany paras 
(Cherished Five) belonged to the Shudra castes They were baptised as a 
group and, in turn, they baptised the Guru This symbolic action paved the 
way for the formation of the Khalsa Panth, setting in motion the practice 
of caste equality The formation of the Khalsa ushered ın the mulitant 
tradition in the Sikh movement which continued even after the death of the 
10th Guru through to the formation of the misals, and finally culminated 
in the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh ın the late 18th century 

The post-Guru Gobind Singh phase was characterised by the armed 
struggle of the Sikhs T'he Sikhs were the best equipped to fill the political 
vacuum in Punjab left by the third battle of Panipat ın 1757 Thuis led to 
the formation of a confederation of Sikh chiefs who became rulers 1n their 
demarcated territories known as misals It 1s interesting to note that these 
chiefs belonged to different castes, like the Jats, Tarkhans (later on called 
Ramgarhias), Kalals (now called Ahluwahas), and Sansis (a dalit caste) 
Though the majority of the chiefs were Jats, the ruler responsible for 
creating the Jat aristocracy was Maharaja Ranpt Singh who was not a Jat 

The conversion of Jats to the Sikh faith 1s a significant event in the 
history of Sikhism As pointed out by Fenech (2000), their conversion 
took place at the tume of the fifth Sikh Guru Habib (1976) has suggested 
that one of the reasons for the Jats’ conversion to Sikhism could be the lag 
between their economic position and social status In the Hindu fold, the 
Jats were assigned the Shudra caste status Owing to both the mtroduction 
of the Persian wheel for irrigation and their hard working nature, the Jats 
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became peasant proprietors Yet their social status remained unchanged 
The rise of Sikhism gave them an opportunity to raise their status. It has 
been observed that the status of the Hindu Jats ın Jalandhar and 
Hoshiarpur Districts was lower than that of their Sikh counterparts (cf 
srinivas 1966 101) This observation, made ın the Punjab Census Reports 
in 1931, tends to substantiate the views of Habib on this issue 

The relation between the Jats and Sikhism, however, has not been as 
sımple as 1s suggested by Habib Sıkhısm also depended on the Jats In 
other words, the relation between the two was dialectical while Sikhism 
helped the Jats to improve their social status, the Jats in turn contributed 
to the consolidation and expansion of Sikhism Each reinforced the other 
It ıs this dialectic of social change that significantly contributed to the 
emergence of communalism m Punjab To trace the significance of the 
conversion of Jats to Sikhism, we may focus on the demographic 
composition of the Sikhs 

The caste composition of the Sikhs, according to the Census of 1931, 
the last Census to enumerate castes, 1s shown in Table | It 1s striking that 
the Jats have an overwhelming presence among the Sikhs With the 
exception of the Khatris and Aroras no other caste carried the upper-caste 
status in the Hindu caste hierarchy Notably, all these castes have 
continued to be endogamous groups Not only that, owing to certain 
historical reasons some sub-castes among the Khatris began to claim 
themselves to be the uppermost castes According to the caste ideology 


Table 1 Proportions of selected castes ın the total Sikh population 


Agricultural | Percentage | Trading/ | Percentage | Artisan/ | Percentage 
castes Business Mental 
castes castes 


Jats 60 00 | Khatri 225 | Tarkhan 
Labans 1 50 | Arora 3 43 | Lohar 
Kamboh 2 08 Sunar 
Saint 102 Chhimba 
Mahatam 115 Jheer 
Nai 
Chamar 
Chuhra 






























Source Joginder Singh (1997 179) 


Note The names of castes coming under the category of Scheduled Castes are 
given ın italics 
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govemung marriages, these sub-castes could accept brides from other 
castes, but did not give away their own daughters ın marriage to them 
The Bedi and Sodhi sub-castes are instances of such a trend It may be 
noted that, as Khatris, these two sub-castes acquired such a status within 
the framework of Sikhism because some Sikh Gurus belonged to them? 
Oberoi (1994) ıs of the view that this situation led to the practice of 
female ınfantıcıde among the Bedis and Sodhis ın the 19th century to the 
extent that the former acquired the dubious distinction of being called 
beti-mdr? However, neither the Khatris nor the Aroras constituted a 
significant proportion among the Sikhs and, m actual numbers, they were 
only about 164,500, which was far less than the Jats, who numbered 
2,133,000 ın 1931 

The Jats created the major difference in the caste structure among the 
Sikhs due to three reasons First, as evidence suggests, the Jats converted 
to Sikhism after they had achieved economic prosperity That is, their 
conversion took place due to status dissonance Second, the Jats consti- 
tuted more than half the population of the Sikhs, which implies that they 
were central to the affairs of the commumty Third, though Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh did not belong to the Jat caste, as a shrewd ruler he could 
understand the position of Jats within the Sikh community and this led lum 
to create a powerful Jat aristocracy Not only that, he recruited Jats into 
the army on preferential basis, particularly those Jats who belonged to the 
central Punjab Districts of Amritsar and Lahore’ The British continued 
the same policy with the exception that they did not confine the recruit- 
ment to central Punjab 

At the tıme of the annexation of Punjab by the British in 1849 the Jats 
had already acquired the status of an upper caste The influence of the 
Sikh egalitarian ideology had worked to lessen the rigidity of caste, but the 
new upper castes took care to maintain its basic structure In the process, 
the 1ntercaste relations acquired a significantly distinct character from that 
of the Hindu caste structure One such area was that of intercaste marri- 
ages The practice of hypergamy has been quite common among the Sikh 
Jats The practice of female infanticide kept the proportion of women low 
among them Traditionally, they handled this situation m two ways, 
namely, polyandry® and the purchase of women from outside It 1s for 
these reasons that the Jats willingly accepted women from the lower 
castes, but showed no inclination to give their daughters to them Interes- 
tingly, the children from such unions faced no problem of social stigma It 
is said, however, that polyandry and the purchase of women were common 
practices among those Jat families who had earlier married outside their 
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caste However, there 1s no evidence to substantiate such a contention In 
other words, there would be no change in the social status of the Sikh Jat 
family due to a hypergamous marriage Though the Sikh religion could 
not create an egalitarian community, the character of caste structure 
underwent a change 

The issue whether caste exists among the non-Hindus has continued to 
engage social scientists It may be appropriate to take notice of studies 
that focus on the caste among the Sikhs to understand their present 
society Historians have generally treated caste among the Sikhs zs a 
priori, something that requires no examination? This perspective of the 
historians 1s largely drawn from the sources, such as Census and District 
Gazetteers, from the British period Ibbetson’s (1993) famous work on 
Punjab castes, which was first published 1n 1916, has continued to be a 
major source to identify the position of various castes ın the hierarchy 
However, a systematic attempt to mvestigate this aspect was started by 
sociologists and social anthropologists from 1960s onwards In this 
context the works of Harjınder Singh (1977), Indera Paul Singh (1977), 
and D'Souza (1985) are worth mentioning All these studies have two 
things in common they are based on fieldwork conducted in villages in 
Punjab, and they assume that castes among both the Sikhs and the Hindus 
can be put on the same hierarchical scale In a way, these studies tend to 
refer to the castes in the Sikh villages, but, 1f examined closely, then 
Harjinder Singh (1977) and Indera Paul Singh (1977) are, in fact, 
investigating castes among the Sikhs 

The first and the widely referred study 1s that of Indera Paul Singh 
(1977) We may take it up for a closer analysis to make our point clear 
While referring to the position of Jats in the caste hierarchy, he writes, 
“Most of the Sikh values are Jat values and the Jats assert that they 
occupy the highest position among the Sikh castes ° (bid 70) This 
observation provides us not only with the field reality, but also the way 
the researcher looks at it Treating the Jats as agriculturists, Indera Paul 
Singh tends to suggest that ıt 1s because of their control over land that they 
claim the highest caste status Also, some ex-ruling families of Punjab 
belong to the Jat caste However, he overlooks two important points. First, 
most of the soldiers 1n the Khalsa army belonged to this caste for which 
there 1s no need of proof and even ın the British army the Jats were in 
large numbers All Kshatrryas were not rulers Thus, it is not only the 
agrıculturıst but also the warrior status they have ın their minds And 
second, it may be noted that there 1s no permanent caste of priests in the 
Sikh temples, known as gurdwaras Most of those persons who perform 
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the priestly. duties belong to the middle castes In the absence of a priestly 
caste like the Brahmins, among the Sikhs the caste with the warrior status 
and control over land would lıke to claim for itself the highest status ın the 
caste hierarchy within the religious community 

The subsequent analysis of Indera Paul Singh creates further 
confusion A caste hierarchy 1s constructed, which tends to suggest that 
the Jat be placed at the top, whereas the Brahmın occupies a subordinate 
position This construction of hierarchy transforms the Jats into a 
domunant caste This happens because Indera Paul Singh does not 
distinguish between castes among the Sikhs and the Hindus In the case of 
the Hindu caste system, the Brabmuns are at the top, but, as suggested by 
Srinivas (1987), there could be a dominant caste ın a particular region 
whose caste status may not necessarily be high To include the Jat Sikhs 
and the Brahmins in the same hierarchy of castes amounts to the creation 
of a discourse of caste system cutting across religious boundaries This, in 
fact, 1s not the case It may apply to the Hindu Jats of Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, but not to the Sikh Jats As pointed out earlier, the 
Sikh movement transformed the fundamental criterion of hierarchy by 
making manual labour desirable 

Once we accept that there are distinctions in the hierarchies of castes, 
it becomes clear that some rules of endogamy might have undergone a 
change In this regard the followmg incident recorded by Indera Paul 
Singh (1977 72) 1s worth noting 


Once a preacher came to village gurdwara and profoundly 
advocated the abolition of caste distinctions favouring intercaste 
marriages One of the Mazhbis listening to him got up and 
requested the speaker to solve the problem of finding husbands for 
his four daughters The speaker asked those wishing to accept the 
Mazhbi’s daughters m marriage to raise their hands Practically 
everybody in the audience, consisting of all castes, raised his 
hands Apparently being satisfied with the result, the Mazhbı 
asked for girls to marry his sons This time no hand went up 


The issue of intercaste marriage was discussed earlier, particularly m the 
context of receiving/giving daughters ın marriage and female infanticide 
Thus, hypergamy has remained a noticeable trend among the Sikhs 

We may consider the contemporary social science discourse on the 
Sikhs For our purpose we have selected two recent publications 
Gurharpal Singh (2000) has provided a classification of the Sikhs which 
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is close to four varnas among the Hindus, namely, Amrıt-dharıs, Kesh- 
dharıs, Mona Sikhs and Sahaj-dharis While accepting the existence of 
castes among the Sikhs, he considers these to be unimportant for an 
understanding of the dynamics of the Sikh community He wriies, 
“Nevertheless the overall impression is still of caste homogeneity rather 
than division’ bid 85) Unfortunately, he has missed many sociolog:cal 
studies that have been consistently taking stock of the existence of castes 
among the Sikhs Though the fourfold division of Sikhs cutting across the 
caste and economic stratification among them 1s interesting and nove., it 
provides an unrealistic picture Who are the Kesh-dharis? Are they :he 
Sikhs who are not Amrit-dharis, but keep unshorn hair? It may be 
appropriate to mention that there are many varieties of the Kesh-dharis 
For example, some trim their beard, but keep unshorn hair, some trim 
their hair and beard, but wear the turban, and so on In fact, if we 
empirically examine this aspect, we would encounter a baffling var:ety 
among the Sikhs Unfortunately, such a division and hierarchy among the 
Sikhs tends to negate the entire qualitative elements of Sikhism ın wkich 
belief and ethical principles are significant 

While Jodhka (2000) does not present any novel thesis on the issue, he 
has provided a panoramic view of various studies on the existence of 
castes among the Sıkhs He writes, "While recognising that caste divisions 
existed among the Sikhs, the available hterature also indicates that the 
change experienced 1n the attitudes towards caste during the last century 
has been quite significant ın the region’ (bid. 386) However, there is no 
further probe ınto this 1ssue, as he 1s primarily concerned with the da.its 
In fact, what Jodhka has done 1s to repeat the prevalent perspective on the 
caste stratification among the non-Hindu communities ın India in perti- 
cular and South Asia in general 

The notion of dominant caste and its overriding influence in sociologi- 
cal and authropological writings has created a paradigm of understancing 
caste and caste system The logic of this paradigm is to establish the 
hegemony of the discourse of Hindu social system In this discourse, the 
Hindu caste system ıs presented as a natural social order in which vamas 
are fixed and castes are mobile and thus could achieve dominance witkout 
questioning the system Since the varnas are fixed, the caste hierarchy in 
the ideal typical sense remains unchanged It logically follows that :f a 
Shudra caste becomes economically prosperous and politically dominant, 
it does not as a corollary become an upper caste, ıt rather becomes a 
dominant caste Such a discourse legitimises the caste system and the 
hegemony of Brahmins 
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In contradistinction to the discourse of a single hierarchical order, it 
may be argued that there are competing hierarchies Competing hierar- 
chies emerge when the defining principle of the Hindu caste system, that 
ıs, the binary opposition between manual and non-manual labour 1s 
ruptured by an agency Sikhism brought about fundamental changes m the 
notion of social relations by changing the domunant paradigm of the 
opposition between manual and non-manual labour The first Guru of the 
Sikhs, Guru Nanak Dev, who himself belonged to the Khatrı caste, started 
domg farming at Kartarpur (now in Pakistan) leading the way to the 
subsequent emphasis on human equality by the Sikh Gurus in both theory 
and practice 

It must not be inferred from the above discussion that Sikhism was 
able to transform the caste structure into an egalıtarıan moral community 
of the Sikhs Sikhism remained far from a casteless society The 
recognition given to manual labour by the first Guru provided the basis 
for the emergence of a hierarchy distinct from the one witnessed among 
the Hindus The Sikh community consisted of various Shudra castes that 
emerged at the top of caste hierarchy The notable among these are the 
Jats, Mehtons, Samıs, Ramgarhias and Ahluwalias '' None of these castes 
could claim the upper-caste status 1n the Hindu social system because all 
of them were engaged ın occupations mvolving manual labour After these 
castes attained the upper-caste status, which was based on the recognition 
to the manual labour of a partıcular kind, other castes lower in the 
hierarchy were subjected to the control which generally was aimed at 
maintaining the privileges Such a distinct feature of the caste hierarchy 
among the Sikhs is one reason for their inability to attain homogeneity To 
illustrate this point we may take the instance of the fundamental institution 
of marriage In addition to the predominant practice of caste endogamy, 
there are also variations among the castes ın the practice of mate selection, 
for example, the Aroras still practice cross-cousin marriage, whereas the 
Jats practice gotra exogamy 

To conclude, it may be argued that the nature and character of caste 
hierarchy among the Sikhs were qualitatively different from those of the 
Hindus Not only was difference discernible in terms of the positioning of 
castes with the common nomenclature ın both the religious communities, 
even the defining principles of the two hierarchies were contradictory In 
the backdrop of this contradiction emerged the interests of the privileged 
castes among the Sikhs to define clearly the boundaries ın relation to the 
Hindus The next section focuses on this emphasis on difference that led to 
communalism in Punjab 
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Ili 
Caste and Communalism in Punjab 


In the first part, ıt was argued that caste hierarchies ın different religious 
communities should be understood as competing m the sense that the 
corresponding positions of the castes with the common names might vary 
according to religion Thus, a particular caste occupying low ritual and 
social status ın the Hindu caste hierarchy could enjoy an upper-caste 
status in the Sikh caste hierarchy In such a situation the hierarchies 
become competing due to the interest of the upper caste in the non-Hindu 
caste system to create a distance from the Hindu ideology and structure It 
is my contention that the emergence of communalism between the Hindus 
and the Sikhs in the late 19th and the 20th centuries owed much to the 
evolution of competing hierarchies among the two religious communities 
Punjab, no doubt, witnessed one of the worst communal nots in the 
history of India during the Partition of 1947 However, the purpose of this 
paper 1s limited to understanding the inseparable link between competing 
hierarchies and the emergence of communalism in Punjab To explicate 
this point it may^ be pertinent to distinguish between communalism and 
communal riots 

Panikkar (1991 1) is of the view that “Communalism in India draws 
sustenance from history, from its interpretation and selective appropria- 
tion It seeks to construct an “imagined” past ın order to legitimise its 
view of the present’ He further points out that “Communalism ıs a state 
of consciousness In making of this consciousness culture comes to play ın 
different ways first, through the construction of a community culture and 
secondly, by the appropriation of the existing cultural practices In both 
these culture 1s viewed as synonymous with religion’ Gbid 11) Commu- 
nalism develops through the articulation of difference in a way that the 
plausibility of any integration between the religious groups ceases to exist 
Communalism by nature 1s a consciously created ideology to evolve a 
more or less permanent difference It is done, as Panikkar rightly points 
out, by selective interpretation of the past It 1s quite probable that in this 
process of selective interpretation a new tradition is constructed This new 
tradition, which has been successfully constructed, shows that there 1s a 
clear-cut demarcation between the ‘self’ and the “defined other’ In the 
context of the Sikhs ın Punjab the construction of the ‘self? and the ‘other’ 
began from “we are not Hindus’ and culminated into ‘Sikhs are a separate 
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community/nation’ ^ Predictably, the articulation of these two assertions 
involved a reasonable discussion on the caste system 

For our purpose Kahn Singh Nabha's book and the speeches of 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwala, the leader of the militant Sikhs, have been 
selected to discuss how an attempt to draw a line between the Sikhs and 
the Hindus led to the construction of a new tradition However, it may not 
be inferred that the Sikhs, particularly the leaders of the Singh Sabha 
movement, were responsible for the emergence of communalism in 
Punjab If we look at the second half of 19th century Punjab, we would 
find that all the three major religious communities - Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs - had been experiencing religious revivalism (Puri and Judge 2000) 
Interestingly, the Arya Samaj movement was the first of its kind to 
attempt to remove untouchabılıty m an organised manner However, it 
stretched itself too far when it began the Shudhi movement to reconvert 
and raise the status of those dalits who had become either Muslims or 
Sikhs (Sharma 1985) This effort of the Arya Samaj to bring the 
converted dalıts back to the Hindu fold was a significant event that contrı- 
buted to the emergence of communalism in Punjab Since the issue of 
caste remained in the forefront of religious revivalism among the Hindus, 
the Sıkhs, too, made it central ın their religious discourse 

To put the 1ssue ın proper perspective, ıt ıs worthwhile to delmeate 
certain features of the Sikhs and the Singh Sabha movement First, as the 
Singh Sabha movement progressed, the proportion of the Jats started 
rising to the extent that among the Akalis 70 percent were Jats (Fenech 
2000) Thus, the preponderance of the Jats in both the total population of 
the Sikhs and the Akal: movement is not simply an outcome of the 
arithmetic rule that a particular caste must proportionately be represented 
ın a movement As pointed out by Obero: (1994), the emphasis on the 
Khalsa identity durmg the Smgh Sabha period began with the rise in 
power of the Tat Khalsa The Tat Khalsa leaders were drawn from the 
muddle class Sikhs, like teachers and ex-soldiers, who mainly belonged to 
the Jat caste Secondly, the Tat Khalsa tried to establish a distinct identity 
of the Sikhs, not from the Muslims but from the Hindus Interestingly, the 
construction of the Sikh history took place through the creation of a 
sacrificing and struggling community m relation to the Muslim rulers who 
were presented as cruel and oppressive The purpose of this construction 
was to create a demarcation between Sikhism and Hinduism According to 
Fenech (2000), the purpose of the creation of traditton of martyrdom in 
Sikhism was to move ıt away from Hinduism The danger of the loss of 
Sikh identity and its submergence into Hinduism loomed large The best 
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way to save Sikhism was not only to purge it from all Sanatan influences 
but also to construct a new tradition. In the construction of the new 
tradition the Jats acquired a more prominent place than the Khatrı and 
Arora Sikhs For Jats, Sikhism was the basis of their upper-caste status, 
whereas for the Khatri and Arora Sikhs the issue of caste was less mpor- 
tant as they already had upper-caste status ? In the backdrop of these 
features we now focus on the well-known work of Kahn Singh of Nabha, 
first published in 1899 


Hum Hindu Nahin Hain (We are Not Hindus) 


The timing of the publication of this work coincides with the rise of Tat 
Khalsa ın the Singh Sabha movement Kahn Singh Nabha, who has been 
widely recognised as a fine scholar of Sikhism owing to his Mahan Kosh 
published ın 1930, was a Dhillon Jat by caste Hum Hindu Nahin Han 1s 
a polemical work and its basic purpose 1s to state clearly that the Sikhs 
must not be confused with the Hindus, as they are a distinct religious 
community Nabha (1973 1) 1s clear about the limited purpose of his 
work ‘After reading this book the readers must be able to understand that 
the Sikhism 1s a distinct religion from Hindu and other religions However, 
it should not happen that you begin to oppose Hindus or abuse Hindu- 
ism’ “ As a typical polemical work, it covers 15 areas with sweeping 
observations by relying heavily on the Sikh religious hymns What 1s 
important to a sociologist 1s that Nabha gives second place to the 1ssve of 
caste and varna, which, according to hım, forms the basis of the real 
distinction between the Sikhs and the Hindus 

In the section on varna and caste, Nabha addresses the Hindus, tellmg 
them that their religious texts give pre-eminent position to the Brahmıns 
Here he quotes from Manusmrıtı Normatively, according to hım, the 
position of the Brahmins signifies injustice to the people of God The 
second criticism he labels against caste system 1s the ascriptive character 
of the caste status Caste ıs determined by birth Nabha concedes that 
there are status groups among the Sikhs, namely, gyanı (pandit), granthi 
(priest), sıpahı (soldier), zamindar (landlord), vıparı (businessman), and 
langri (cook) (Ibid 53) However, these positions are not determined by 
birth and may change, for example, a scholar may clean the shoes of the 
devotees The third and the most important issue, according to Nabha, 1s 
the practice of untouchabılıty among the Hindus The Guru has mezged 
the four varnas and castes and created the Sikh religion 
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After establishing clear-cut differences between the two religious 
communities as regards their social structure, Nabha moves on to attack 
the Brahmins ın particular and the Hindus in general He refers to the 
story of the martyrdom of the ninth Guru - a story known to every Sikh It 
revolves around the forcible conversion of the Hindus to Islam by a 
Mughal emperor and the visit of Kashmiri Brahmins to the Guru at 
Anandpur Sahib Nabha refers to this story to argue that the Hindu 1s so 
ungrateful that he manipulates the innocent Sikhs to cut their hair In a 
way what the Mughal emperor had done to the Hindus, the same is being 
done by them to the Sikhs (/bid. 43-73) 

The above discussion of Nabha’s work shows that though he was 
primarily concerned with showing that the Sikhs are not Hindus, his 
discourse on caste among the Sikhs 1s unconvincing For instance, he did 
not take endogamy to illustrate the difference There 1s no doubt that 
through its efforts the Singh Sabha movement sought to undermine caste 
distinctions by encouraging the people to drop the sub-caste or gotra 
suffixes from their names As an alternative to the ascriptive surname that 
revealed the caste of a person, the Singh Sabha leaders used village names 
as suffixes - a practice that continues today ? One may not expect a great 
deal from a polemical work, but the choice of caste makes 1t an important 
text, because there was always a way open for Nabha to defend his 
arguments if any critic had ported out the existence of castes among the 
Sikhs He could argue that the presence of castes 1s due to the Brahmanic 
influence and the attempt of the ingrate Hindus to cut the hair of the Sikhs 
and remove their kachh and karha'“ Nabha was a pioneer in raising 
social issues as the basis for creating a new tradition for the Sikhs In the 
subsequent period his ideas continued to weigh heavily on any discourse 
on the relations between the Hindus and the Sikhs In due course, the Sikh 
leaders reached their ideological end when Jarnail Smgh Bhindranwala 
started his discourse based on Anandpur Sahib Resolution that Sikhs are a 
distinct community and concluded by claiming that they are a separate 
nation 


‘Sikhs are A Separate Community/Nation’ 


The period between the publication of Kahn Singh Nabha’s work and 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwala’s speeches 1s characterised by contradictions 
in the construction of the ‘self’ and the ‘other’ by the Sikh leaders In 
1947, India achieved Independence and Punjab experienced partition 
accompanied by the occurrence of the worst communal riots in the history 
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-of the country The migration of population across the borders led to the 
virtual disappearance of Muslims ın the Indian Punjab '’ Thus, ın the 
construction of the ‘other’ only the Hindus were left The combinaticn of 
various events, particularly the language conflict, tended to reinforce 
boundaries between the two communities with. their. distinct. traditions 
Article 25 of the Indian Constitution became the major reason for the 
articulation of the construction of the ‘Hindus’ as the ‘other’ The Akalis 
interpreted this Article as if the Sikhs had been defined as part of 
Hinduism They demanded that Sikhism should be constitutionally regar- 
ded as a separate religion Interestingly, they never demanded that, m view 
of the absence of castes among the Sikhs, the reservation policy for the 
Mazhbis, Ramdasias, Sansis and many other Sikhs who were included 
among the Scheduled Castes should be discontinued 

To an extent, the Akalis mobilised the issues ın the light of their 
electoral prospects rather than taking a serious view of the deviations from 
the ideal construct of the Sikh community Bhindranwala burst on the 
scene in 1978 when 13 persons were killed in a clash between the 
Nırankarıs and his followers'* Withm a few years he became the 
dominant figure in the political and religious affairs of the Sikhs He could 
attract a large number of Sikh youth In his speeches during his stay at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, he frequently focussed on the discourse of the 
Sikhs as a separate religion and a separate nation It may be interesting to 
note that lıke Nabha he too belonged to the Jat caste However, he was not 
a scholar like Nabha, but a preacher whose religious calling. he thought, 
was to preach Sikhism and encourage people to become Amrıt-dharı S. khs 
(orthodox Khalsa Sikhs with all the five ‘Ks’) ? It ıs worthwhile to state 
what Bhindranwala said about the Sikhs as a separate community/nation 


a) A person 1s a Sikh at the time of his birth It 1s only when people cut 
their hair or get circumcised that they become Hindu or Muslim 

b) All castes are present among the Sikhs This makes the Sikbs a 
separate religion 

c) There is no space for a Muslim ın the 18 chapters of the Gita and no 
space for Hindus in the Koran But, ın the Guru Granth Schib 
everybody has been given a space Kabir (Julaha), Ravidas 
(Chamar), Devi (Kumhar), Samy: (Na), Nam Dev (Chhimba), and 
Dhanna (Jat) are all given space in the holy book of the Sikhs 

d) A Hindu cannot pay respect ın a mosque A Muslim cannot do the 
same in a temple But, anybody can come and pray ın the Golden 
Temple 
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e) Nowhere in the world in any religion you will find langar (free 
meals) It 1s only found among the Sikhs 

f) A Hindu woman cannot keep bodi and put on the sacred thread A 
Muslim woman cannot read namaz ın the mosque If she does it, then 
she will have to put on veil You can circumcise a man, but you 
cannot circumcise a woman Thus, the Muslims are half-Muslım and 
half-Hindu It 1s only in the Sikh religion that no gender distinctions 
exist m religious practices 

g) When the leaders of India were fighting for Independence, the 
Tricolour was made the national flag The three colours represented 
the three religious communities. white for the Hindus, green for the 
Muslims and saffron for the Sıkhs At that time the saffron colour 
was given the third and the lowest place But the question was who 
would fight for 1ndependence and sacrifice their lives. These leaders 
went to Baba Kharak Singh who said that each community. should 
sacrifice according to its position m the hierarchy of colours in the 
national flag On hearing this, the national leaders - Nehru, Gandhi 
and Patel - put the saffron colour at the top of the hierarchy ” 

h) The Sikhs have been sacrificing their lives for the protection of 
Hindus since the martyrdom of the ninth Guru, but they have been 
ungrateful 


Though Bhindranwala mentions 1n another speech that the 10th Guru 
demolished caste system, which is evident from the fact that the pan 
piaras (Cherished Five) belonged to the Shudra castes, the existence of 
castes seems to be a natural social reality for hım As indicated by (b), the 
presence of all castes makes for a religious community However, there 1s 
no discrimination against the lower castes and the women ın entering the 
gurdwaras and practising religion according to the tradition So, social 
equality is prevalent in Sikhism 

Interestingly, more significant 1s Bhindranwala’s construction of the 
‘other’ The absence of Muslims has made no difference to his discourse 
It seems that the way the Sikh tradition was constructed during the Singh 
Sabha movement continues to hold sway With all disrespect to history, 
Bhindranwala further contributed to the construction of the Sikh tradition 
by making the Hindus ‘the ungrateful other’ In this regard he comes close 
to Nabha, who also articulated the view that the Sikhs sacrificed their 
lives to protect Hinduism, but the Hindus proved to be ungrateful 
Whereas Nabha feared-the assimilation of the Sikhs in the Hindu 
composite tradition, Bhmdranwala had no such fear The issue for him 1s 
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more political than religious ın nature He demanded change ın Article 25 
of the Constitution. which identifies. the Sikbs with the. Hındus The 
process that was started by the competing caste hierarchies was completed 
through the construction of a separate religious tradition Once the 
construction of the tradition became a reality, the plausibility of merging 
Hinduism and Sikhism vanished At this stage the upper castes among the 
Sikhs could emulate the superstructural components of the Hindu caste 
system to create a structure of discrimination. rather than of 
purity-pollution 


Conclusion 


There may be some contention over the question of competing caste 
hierarchies It may still be regarded that the Jats are not the upper caste 
among the Sikhs, but a dominant caste Anticipating such a view, we may 
cite the case of some other castes among the Sikhs which are neither 
Backward Classes nor Scheduled Castes For instance, the Ramgarhias, 
who were carpenters and masons by occupation, were an artisan caste İt 
is their conversion to Sikhism that made them an upper caste Inter- 
estingly, the non-Sikh carpenters are included ın the category of Backward 
Classes The Ramgarhıas, as an upper caste, are interested ın keeping the 
Sikh orthodoxy alive, though they are not a dominant caste To end the 
discussion, 1t may be stated that the caste hierarchies among the Hindus 
and the Sikhs are qualitatively distinct. despite. the existence of castes 
among the latter These distinct caste hierarchies became the basis for the 
emergence of communalism in Punjab ın the beginning of the 20th 


century 


Notes 


1 This 1s a revised version of the paper presented at the Symposium on ‘Contemporary 
Punjab Development, Conflicts and Contradıctıons” organised as part of the XXVII 
All India Sociological Conference, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 26-28 
December 2001 

2 Srınıvas (19874) defines dominant caste thus “A caste may be said to be 
“dominant” when it preponderates numerically over the other castes, and when it 
also wields preponderant economic and political power A large and powerful caste 
group can more easily be dominant if its position ın the local caste hierarchy 1s not 
too low’ 

3 Dumont’s (1998 54) basic argument may be traced to his observation ‘that the 
impurity of the Untouchables 1s conceptually inseparable from the purity of the 
Brahman They must have been established together, or in any case have mutually 
reinforced each other, and we must get used to thinking of them together’ 
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This 1s part of the knowledge of Sikh tradition, and most books on the life and 


. works of Guru Nanak Dev refer to this (see Banerjee 1978) 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


This ıs well known The first Guru was a Bedi, the second, a Trehan, the third, a 
Bhalla, and the rest were Sodhis 
According to Oberoi: (1994 227-28), 


Among the Sıkhs the practice of female ınfantıcıde was most widely practised 
among the Bedis, the descendants of Sikh gurus Many of the Bedis occupied 
prominent positions within the guru lineage, but they ended up paying dearly 
for their high social and ritual standing Due to their extraordinary high status 
they found ıt difficult to find biradaris of higher status from which to draw 
husbands for their daughters To solve this problem they borrowed a solution 
which had long been used by the Rajput landed arıstocracy ın various parts of 
India They killed female offspring at birth, thereby avoiding the humiliation 
of finding a match within low-ranking castes 


An interview with Jagbir Singh Bal, who belongs to the 19th century Sardar 
(aristocracy) family, revealed that Maharaja Ranjit Singh used to recruit soldiers 
preferably from these distrrcts Each candidate was asked to count up to 25 Those 
who said yaran (eleven) instead of graran and panhı (twenty-five) instead of pachi 
were recruited These pronunciations were confined to these districts 

The practice of polyandry ıs well depicted ın the famous Punjabi play Ik Ramayan 
Hor (One More Ramayan) written by Ajmer Aulakh 

Oberoi (1994) and Fenech (2000) have recently made significant contributions. But 
they seem to assume the existence of caste system among the Sikhs as'natural Other 
historians have done the same, but these two may be treated as representatives of 
the general understanding of historians on Sikhism 

Incidentally, about this division of Sikh identity, a lady scholar pointed out that 
Sikhism seemed to be the exclusive domain of men, where women are decentred 
entities 

The Khatrı and Arora Sikhs are not included here, as they already had high caste 
status ın the Hindu caste hierarchy 

When Kahn Singh of Nabha (1973) wrote Hum Hindu Nahin Hain (We arc not 
Hindus) 1n 1899, the Singh Sabha movement had changed its character and had 
become synonymous with the Tat (true) Khalsa ıdeology In the 1970s, the Akalis 
initiated the struggle for the Sikhs to be recognised as a distinct religious 
community ın the Indian Constitution. Soon after, the militant leaders appropriated 
the slogan of the Akalis by changing it into ‘the Sikhs as a separate nation’ 

For the Khatri and Arora Sikhs, political factors lıke communal representation ın the 
elected bodies ın the 20th century might have become important to emphasise the 
distinct identity of the Sıkhs 

Kahn Singh Nabha's Hum Hindu Nahin, published by the Singh Sabha Shatabadı 
Committee, Amritsar, ın 1973, seems to be the reprint of the revised edition of the 
book published by Kahn Singh Nabha himself 1n 1899 

For example, Parkash Singh Badal, the former Chief Minister of Punjab, Jagdev 
Singh Talwandi, the President of Shıromanı Gurdwara Parbhandhak Committee 
(SGPC) and most of the Akalı leaders use their village names as suffixes 
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16 At the time of formation of the Khalsa, the 10th Guru instructed them to keep the 
five 5 Ks kes (unshorn hair), kanga (comb), karha (iron bangle), kachh (long 
loincloth), and krpan (sword) 

17 The only Muslim population of Punjab which was not affected by the communal 
riots was that of the Malerkotla princely state 

18 Many experts regard this incident as the beginning of ‘the Punjab problem? What 
followed this incident was a series of terrorist actions that led to the assassination of 
the Chief of the Nırankarı sect When the Editor-in-Chief of the Hind Samachar 
group of newspapers Lala Jagat Narain was killed ın 1982, Bhindranwala was 
arrested and released after a few days To foreclose such an arrest he moved to the 
Golden Temple complex at Amritsar From this place he directed his terrorist 
operations till June 1984, when the army attacked the Temple in which he died 
along with his close followers During his stay at Amritsar he gave speeches which 
were recorded There are 14 audio cassettes of his speeches, and these are available 
ın the shops run by the Damdamı Taksal, a religious seminary which was headed by 
him before his death. The views of Bhindranwala presented here are based on the 
transcription of these cassettes by the author 

19 Cassettes 6 and 9 
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Caste and Agrarian Economic Structure 
- A Study of Rural Bihar! 


Gaurang R. Sahay 


This paper presents an empirical analysis of the agrarian 
forces and relations of production ın terms of caste in four 
Bhojpuri-speaking villages of Buxar District It argues that 
agrarian economic structure constitutes the elements of 
capitalist mode of production The ownership of the forces of 
production such as land, tractors, threshers, pumpsets, 
harvesters, etc 1s highly unequal in terms of caste Moreover, 
castes also differ as regards the use of the forces of production 
in agriculture It 1s also found that, unlike the category of 
‘Scheduled Castes’, the categories of ‘Backward Castes’ and 
‘Forward Castes’ are heterogeneous in economic terms 


In this paper I have tried to analyse the nature of agrarian economic 
structure of rural Bihar 1n terms of an all-pervasive category of caste in 
the light of data collected from four villages of Buxar District The 
category of caste has been used here to bring out the structural economic 
inequality existing among the various castes of the villages as well as the 
economic nature of the categories of “Scheduled Castes’, “Backward 
Castes’ and ‘Forward Castes’ Following the Marxist discourse (Marx 
1961 32, Althusser and Balibar 1970 Ch 3, and Cohen 1982 32), I view 
agrarian economic structure as a complex whole consisting of forces of 
production and relations of production Forces of production refer to (a) 
labour power or productive faculties of producmg agents, such as workers 
and peasants or farmers, and (b) means of production, such as land, agri- 
cultural machinery, raw materials and fertiliser Relations of production 
refer to the ownership and use of labour power and means of production 
Accordingly, I have dealt with such factors as the ownership and use of 
land, agricultural machinery and chemical fertilisers, buying and selling 
labour power for agricultural work, and taking land on lease and leasing it 
out for cultivation (sharecropping) by the various castes 


- Gaurang R Sahay is Lecturer ın Sociology at Janata Vedic College, Ba-aut 
(Meerut), Uttar Pradesh 
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Mode of Production Debate: Àn Overview 


In social sciences ın India, studies of the mstant sort may be viewed as a 
contribution to the ‘mode of production debate’ which began m the early 
1970s with. Rudra's (1970) claim that the nature of the mode of 
production ın rural India is pre-capitalist or feudal Following this, several 
social scientists carried out empirical studies on the Indian agrarian 
economy with mode of production’ as their analytical focus Contrary to 
Rudra's position, Chattopadhyay (1972a, 1972b), Gough (1980), Banajı 
(1972, 1973, 1977), Omvedt (1981), Harriss (1982) and Breman (1985) 
argue that the Indian agrarian economy 1s characterised by elements of the 
capitalist mode of production These elements are self-cultrvation, moneti- 
sation, mechanisation of agriculture, productivity orientation, propensity 
for profit, private ownership of means of production, free wage labour, 
investment in agriculture, increase in extraction of relative surplus value, 
generalised commodity production and the existence of a free market 

Patnaik (1971, 1972a, 1972b) presents a different understanding of 
the nature of the Indian agrarian economic structure She observes that 
while ıt exhibits some features of capitalism and constitutes a small but 
growing class of capitalists, 1ts basic nature 1s still pre-capitalist for some 
reasons First, there 1s no accumulation of surplus value for investment 
and remvestment in agriculture Second, there 1s an excessive use of 
capital ın the sphere of money-lending or usury and trade Thurd, there 1s 
utter destitution of a larger proportion of wage labour And fourth, there 1s 
personalised relation of dependence between agricultural wage labour and 
its employers 

Other scholars, like Bhadurı (1973a, 1973b). Prasad (1973, 1974), 
Chandra (1974) and Sau (1973, 1975, 1976), argue that the Indian agra- 
rian economic structure 1s semi-feudal Thus is because it 1s characterised 
by sharecropping, perpetual indebtedness of the rural tenants, concentra- 
tion of usury and land ownership in the hands of the same class, lack of 
accessibility to the market, existence of small peasants, non-monetised 
wage and market relations, power-oriented attitudes of the exploitative 
upper class, non-utilisation of resources for economic development, and 
lack of accumulation of capital for investment ın agriculture For them, 
the semi-feudal mode of production has more in common with the feudal 
mode of production than the capitalist one 
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Thus, there are deep disagreements among social scientists over the 
nature of agrarian economic structure or mode of production ın India 
However, they have enriched our understanding of the problem by 
analysing it from various dimensions. Among them, Prasad (1973, 1974) 
has presented an analysis of the economic structure of rural Bihar. Based 
on the data from 2,000 households ın a sample of villages ın Purnea, 
Saharsa and Monghyr Districts, collected during 1970-71 through survey 
method, he argues that the character of economic structure of rural Eihar 
is predominantly semi-feudal Apart from Prasad, scholars like Jha (1985, 
1991), Das (1982, 1983) and Bose (1985) have made significant contribu- 
tions to the understanding of rural Bihar My work differs from these 
studies, including those in the genre of “mode of production debate’, m at 
least two important ways It ıs based on intensive fieldwork, and it 
presents an analysis of the agrarian economic structure 1n terms of caste 
As ıt has been reasoned, an empirical study of ‘interests’ (economy) and 
‘ideas’ (caste) together is important for the development of Indian 
sociology (see Béteile 1974) 


H 
The Field 


This paper 1s based on the data collected from four Bhojpuri-speakmg 
villages of Buxar District of Bihar during 1991-93 by means of interview 
schedule and observation of economic practices of the villagers These 
data have been updated by a field trip to these villages in 2000 These 
villages, needless to say, are primarily agrarian, for, apart from 
agriculture hardly any other economic activity 1s there Most of their off- 
farm economic activities are also related to agriculture, as they involve 
either buying or selling of agricultural produce 

The four villages selected for this study are Unwas, Basantpur, 
Bishrampur and Bharchakia Though there are some similarities among 
them, the villages are dıssımılar 1n many respects Two of these villages, 
Unwas and Basantpur. are very old, while the other two, Bishrampur and 
Bharchakıa, were established after Independence Before Independence, 
Basantpur was under the Zamındarı system, whereas Unwas was under 
Royatwarı system The villages also differ ın their caste composition. In 
Unwas and Basantpur there are many castes, while Bishrampur and 
Bharchakıa are inhabited by fewer castes The ‘Forward Castes’ dommate 
Unwas and Basantpur economically, while Bishrampur and Bharchakia 
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are economically dominated by the “Backward Castes’ Bishrampur and 
Bharchakia are almost spatially divided on the basis of castes, while 
Unwas and Basantpur are not so neatly divided Unwas 1s situated beside 
a metalled road, while the other three villages are linked by mud roads 
The villages also differ as to the level of education, the number of 
religious shrines and the celebration of cultural festivals 

The villages, ım all, have 24 castes Five of them - Bhumuhar, 
Brahmm, Kayastha, Mahabrahman and Rajput - belonging to the 
"Forward Castes’ category, together constitute 75 households Fifteen of 
them - Banıa, Bari, Bhar, Bind, Gond, Kamkar, Koeri, Kohar, Lohar, 
Nau, Noma, Paneri, Rajbhar, Sonar and Yadav - are ‘Backward Castes’, 
and 299 households belong to these castes The remaining four castes - 
Chamar, Dhobı, Dom and Dusadh - belong to the “Scheduled Castes’ 
category, and account for 99 households In Unwas there are seven 
households of the Muslim community, and there are no Muslims ın the 
other three villages 


Il 
Caste and Land 


Since the villages under study are predomunantly agrarian, the most 
important means of production is land Land ın these villages 1s fertile and 
the soil 1s alluvial The ownership of land 1s highly unequal Of the 483 
households in these villages, 184 (or 38 1 percent) are landless and 87 (18 
percent) households own only one acre or less Thus, more than half the 
households (56 1 percent) are either landless or quite close to a landless 
situation On the other hand, 39 (8 I percent) households own nearly half 
the total 1529 7 acres of land, and none of them own less than 12 acres 
Between these two classes of households, there are 173 households which 
show a large variation as regards the amount or size of land owned by 
them 65 (13 5 percent) households own more than one acre but not more 
than three acres, 73 (15 27 percent) households own more than three acres 
but not more than seven acres, and the remaining 35 (7 2 percent) house- 
holds own more than seven acres but not more than 12 acres 

Thus, ın the villagés most of the households hardly own land, and 
most of the land 1s owned by few households However, there are no very 
big landowners or landlords There are only 22 households which own 
more than 15 acres of land Out of them, three households own 30-40 
acres Almost all the households which own more than 15 acres are big in 
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their size If they are divided ınto small or nuclear units, there will hardly 
be a household left ın the villages owning more than 15 acres of lanc It 
means that in the villages the amount of land (15297 acres) 1s quite 
limited in relation to the number of households (483) No wonder, land 1s 
the most valuable and sought after means of production ın these villages 
Table 1 presents the data on the ownership of land by the various 
castes in the villages under study Out of 24 castes and the Muslim 
community, five castes - the Brahmin, Rayput, Yadav, Koer1 and Bama - 


Table 1 Caste and ownership of the means of production 


Caste No of Land in No of No of No of 
house- acres pumpsets | threshers tractors 
holds 


Koeri 86 (17 8) | 3222{(21 1); 37(259)| 20(408) 
Chamar 81 (16 8) 349(23)|] 18(126) 1 Q0) 
Brahmin 50(104)| 5357(352) | 27(189) 9 (18 4) 
Yadav 47(97)| 2128(139) | 26(182) 2 (4 1) 
Noma 47 (9 7) IS-LCD 3(21) 2 (4 1) 
Banıa 30 (6 2) 964(63) 9 (6 3) 9 (18 4) 
Bhar 22 (4 6) 41(03) 2(14) 0 
Kamkar 16(33) 173(11) 0 0 
Rajput 16(33)| 1737 (11 4) 14 (9 8) 2(41) 
Dhobı 10 2 1) 12(0 1) 0 
Gond 10 (2 1) 0 0 
Kohar 9(19) 75(05) 0 
Nau 8 (17) 11 9 (0 8) 0 
Lohar 8 (17) 43(03) 0 
Kayastha 7 (1 4) 325(21) 1 (5) 
Dusadh 7 (14) 5 (03) 0 
Paneri 6 (12) 0 0 
Rajbhar 5(10) 11 9(08) 0 
Mahabrahman 3 (06) 16 9 (10 1) 0 
Bhumıhar 2(04) 187(12) 0 
Barı 2 (0 4) 0 0 
Sonar 2 (0 4) 0 6 (0 04) 0 
Bind 1 (02) 0 0 
Dom 1 (0 2) 0 0 
Muslım 7 (14) 8 5 (0 6) 0 


483(100)| 1529 (100) | 143(100)| 49 (100) 20 (100) 





Note 1 In this and subsequent tables castes have been arranged ın descending order of 
the number of households they represent ın the villages 
2 Figures in parentheses refer to column-wise percentages 
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in all own 1340 8 acres (87 7 percent) of land Of these five castes, the 
Brahmins alone own not less than one-third of the total land, followed by 
the Koens, Yadavs, Rajputs and Banias, m that order The Brahmins and 
Rajputs belong to the “Forward Castes’ category, whereas the Yadavs, 
Koeris and Banias belong to the ‘Backward Castes’ category Five castes 
- the Bind, Gond, Bari, Paner1 and Dom - own no land at all, and the 
Dhobis and Sonars, are nearly landless Of these seven castes, the Dhobis 
and Doms are ‘Scheduled Castes’ and the others belong to the “Backward 
Castes’ category 

In terms of the percentage of households belonging to various castes 
and their ownership of land, the story 1s not different The Brahmin (10 4 
percent), Rajput (3 3 percent), Yadav (9 7 percent), Koeri (17 8 percent) 
and Bania (6 2 percent) households respectively own 35 2 percent, 11 4 
percent, 13 9 percent, 21 percent, and 6 3 percent of the total land In 
other words, the 229 households of these five castes, constituting only 
47 4 percent of the total households, own 87 7 percent of the total land 
Besides these five castes, the Kayasthas and Bhumihars, belonging to the 
‘Forward Castes’ category, own more land in percentage terms than the 
percentage of households they represent The Kayasthas (1 4 percent) and 
Bhumuhars (0 4 percent) own 2 1 percent and 1 2 percent of the total land 
respectively Thus, all the “Forward Castes’. except the Mahabrahmans, 
own more land in percentage terms than the percentage of households they 
represent Among the ‘Backward Castes’, the Koeris, Yadavs and Banias. 
own more land in percentage terms than the percentage of households they 
represent None of the ‘Scheduled Castes’ belongs to such a grouping 

The fact that the Brahmins are the biggest landholding caste should 
not be construed to mean that all Brahmin households own land Six 
Brahmin households are either landless or quite close to a landless 
situation Similarly, other big landholding castes like the Yadavs, Koeris 
and Banias, too, have a sizeable number of households which are either 
landless or quite close to being landless The Rajputs, Kayasthas and 
Bhumihars are the only castes without a landless household, and these 
castes belong to the “Forward Castes’ category 


Caste and Agricultural Machinery 


Another important element of the forces of production 1s agricultural tools 
and machinery Traditional tools such as hoe, sickle and plough are owned 
and used by everyone engaged in farmmg Of these tools, only the 
leveling board, called Henga m Bhojpurı, 1s shared by the peasants As 
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regards the ownership of modern agricultural machinery, such as -he 
pumpset, thresher, tractor and harvester, there is inequality among various 
castes Some households of certain castes own such machinery, whereas 
others do not 

In the villages there are 143 pumpsets, and of these 131 (91 7 percent) 
are owned by only six castes, namely, the Brahmıns, Rajputs, Yadavs, 
Koeris, Banias and Chamars Of these castes, the Koeris own more 
pumpsets, followed by the Brahmins, Yadavs, Chamars, Rajputs and 
Banıas, ın that order Apart from these six castes, four other castes own 
the remaimmg 12 pumpsets The Kayasthas, Binds, Kamkars, Gonds, 
Paneris, Dhobis, Lohars, Baris, Doms, Naus, Kohars and Sonars, and the 
Muslims do not own a pumpset All landless or near landless cas-es 
belong to this grouping Of the land-owning ‘Scheduled Castes’, the 
Chamars and Dusadhs own pumpsets 

As for the percentage of the households belonging to various cas-es 
and their ownership of pumpsets, it ıs found that the Brahmms (10 4 
percent), Rajputs (33 percent), Yadavs (97 percent), Koeris (17 8 
percent), Bamas (6 2 percent) and Chamars (16 8 percent) own 18 9 
percent, 9 8 percent, 18 2 percent, 25 9 percent, 63 percent and 126 
percent of the total pumpsets respectively Thus, among these castes only 
the Chamars own fewer pumpsets in percentage terms than the percentage 
of households they represent These six castes, which constitute 64 2 
percent of the total households in the villages, own 91 7 percent of the 
pumpsets Apart from the Brahmm, Rajput, Yadav, Koen and Bania 
castes, the Bhumihar 1s another caste which owns more pumpsets in 
percentage terms than the percentage of households it represents Thus, all 
the ‘Forward Castes’ except the Kayasthas and Mahabrahmans, own 
more pumpsets in percentage terms than the percentage of households they 
represent. Among the “Backward Castes” only the Koeris, Yadavs and 
Bamas belong to such a privileged category None of the "Scheduled 
Castes' has such a status 

As far as the ownership of threshers 1s concerned, three castes, 
namely the Koeris, Brahmins and Banıas, own 38 (77 6 percent) of the 49 
threshers ın the villages Among these three castes, the Koeris own the 
maximum number of threshers There are 13 castes and the Mushm 
community which do not own a thresher All landless or near landless 
castes belong to this group Of them, the Bhumihar and Mahabrahman ere 
“Forward Castes’, whereas the Dhobı and Dom belong to the “Scheduled 
Castes' category, and the Bind, Kamkar, Gond, Paneri, Bari, Nau, Kohar, 
Sonar and Bhar are 'Backward Castes' 
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As for the percentage of households belonging to various castes and 
their ownership of threshers, it ıs found that the Banias (6 2 percent), 
Brahmins (10 4 percent) and Koeris (17 8 percent) own 18 4 percent, 18 4 
percent, 40 8 percent of the threshers respectively Taken together these 
three castes, one ‘Forward’ and two ‘Backward’ castes, constitute only 
30 4 percent of the total households but own 77 6 percent of the threshers 
Apart from these three, there 1s no other caste which owns more or equal 
percentage of the threshers than the percentage of households it 
represents 

There are 20 tractors in the villages, and two castes, namely, the 
Bamas and Brahmins, share 12 tractors between them The Rajputs, 
Koeris and Yadavs own two tractors each, and the Kayasthas and Nomas 
own one tractor each No household of any other caste owns a tractor 

As for the percentage of the households belonging to various castes 
and their ownership of tractors, it 1s found that the Banias (6 2 percent) 
and Brahmins (10 4 percent) own 30 percent each of the tractors Apart 
from these castes, two “Forward Castes’, namely, the Rajputs and 
Kayasthas, and one ‘Backward Caste’, namely, the Yadavs, own more 
tractors ın percentage terms than the percentage of households they 
represent The fact that the Banias own more tractors ın both absolute and 
percentage terms makes ıt clear that they use the tractors for business 
purposes, too 

In the villages there are only three harvesters and all of them are 
owned by a Brahmin household, which happens to be the largest land- 
holding household 

Thus, there are many households belonging to various castes which do 
not own modern machinery However, this does not mean that only those 
who own machinery use them In fact, those who are involved ın agricul- 
ture use modern machinery irrespective of their caste and class position 
Of these modern machinery, the harvester 1s used less This 1s because the 
small and poor peasants carry out their harvesting work themselves While 
hiring pumpsets people face some difficulties, as there 1s 1nvariably a 
clash of timings between the owners of pumpsets and those who want to 
hire pumpsets for irrigation Also, unlike other machinery, pumpsets 
cannot be moved from place to place frequently The use of modern 
machinery has reduced the deplovment of bullocks to a great extent 
Ploughing, sowing, harvesting and threshing are now done largely by 
machines The use of bullocks in farming and harvestmg by manual 
labour 1s also costlier and more tıme and energy consuming Most of the 
households do not keep bullocks at all Since tractors are used for many 
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purposes, such as tilling land, lifting water through tube-wells, threshing 
crop stalks and transporting goods like manure, fertiliser, grain, etc , it 1s 
the most frequently used modern machine in agriculture 


Caste and Fertiliser Use 


The chief crops im the villages under study are paddy, wheat, pulses and 
mustard For growing these crops the villagers use two types of fertilisers” 
natural fertiliser (manure) and chemical fertiliser The use of natural 
fertiliser has declined so drastically in recent years that cultrvation without 
chemical fertilisers 1s a relic There 1s not one agricultural household in 
the villages which does not use chemical fertilisers The villagers generally 
use not less than 150 kilograms of chemical fertilisers in the cultivation of 
one acre of land per year 

Generally, the caste which cultıvates more land uses more fertilisers 
That ıs why, the Koeris use more fertilisers followed by the Brahrains, 
Yadavs, Rajputs, Nomas, Banas and Chamars These castes together 
account for almost all the fertiliser being consumed in the villages This 1s 
because they are the main cultıvators of land This apart, they, except the 
Nonias, are also the major landholding castes Other cultıvatıng castes, 
namely, the Rajbhars, Kayasthas, Bhars, Kamkars, Gonds, Panerıs, 
Lohars, Barıs, Naus, Kohars, Dhobis and Dusadhs, use lesser quantity of 
fertiliser because they cultivate smaller plots of land The Muslim commu- 
nity also belongs to this group Among these castes, the Rajthars 
(‘Backward Caste’) cultivate more land, so they use more fertilisers The 
Kayasthas (“Forward Caste") use less fertilisers, because they lease out 
most of their land The Binds, Doms, Mahabrahmans and Sonars do not 
use chemical fertilisers, as they are not involved in agricultural farming 

Thus, the differences ın the quantity of chemical fertilisers used by 
various castes are generally due to the differences 1n size and type of land 
they cultivate The rich peasants use more fertilisers as they can invest 
capital on this instrumental material This apart, the sharecroppers, who 
pay fixed amount of rent to the landowners, use more fertilisers as they try 
to derive as much profit as possible after paying rent The increasing 
dependence of the farmers on chemical fertilisers and modern machinery 
has intensified the relations of their villages with the outside world 
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Caste and Labour Power 


Apart from the means of production, including land, raw and instrumental 
materials, another 1mportant element of the forces of production 1s labour 
power Labour power may be defined as the capacity to do work which 
adds value to commodities. It 1s labour power that a worker sells for a 
wage Agricultural work requires a lot of labour power That is why most 
of the households either buy labour power to get the agricultural work 
done or they lease out their land to others It 1s seen from Table 2 that 366 
(75 8 percent) of the 483 households ın the four villages are involved ın 
agricultural farming Of these 366 households, 110 do their agricultural 
work themselves, 80 get 1t done completely by purchased labour power, 
and 51 use more purchased labour power and less household labour 
power, 113 use less purchased labour power and more household labour 
power, and the remaimng 12 use almost equal amount of purchased 
labour power and household labour power to get their agricultural work 
done 

Agricultural work, that 15, preparing the fields for different crops, 
sowing seeds, transplanting seedlings, trimming or removing weeds, 
applying fertiliser, harvesting and threshing of crops, etc, does not 
generally require a high degree of modern skills, knowledge or inventive- 
ness Even those who drive tractors and operate modern machinery do so 
without going through any special tramıng Driving and operating a 
harvester require a couple of trained and skilled workers Such workers 
come to the villages during the harvesting season from other regions, 
particularly from Punjab This 1s because the use of harvesters 1s a recent 
phenomenon in the villages Of all agricultural work, transplanting 
scedlings, and harvesting and threshing of crops require more labour 
power Among all crops, the cultivation of paddy requires more labour 
power 

It 1s clear from Table 2 that buying labour power for agricultural 
work 1s not confined to any one or few castes Only the Gonds (a numeri- 
cally small “Backward caste’) do not buy labour power Four households 
of this caste are engaged 1n cultivation, and being a landless caste, the 
Gonds cultivate small plots of land by taking them on a lease The 
Bhumihars, Mahabrahmans and Sonars get their agricultural work done 
by resortmg completely to purchased labour power In all there are four 
households belonging to these castes which are involved in agriculture, 
and they lease out most of their land The Kayasthas, Banias, Brahmins 
and Rajputs get their agricultural work done more by purchased labour 
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No of 
house- 
holds 
engaged 
In agri- 
culture 
Koeri 
Chamar 
Brahmın 
Yadav 
Nonia 
Bania 
Bhar 
Kamkar 
Rajput 
Dhobi 
Gond 
Kohar 
Nau 
Lohar 
Kayastha 
Dusadh 
Paneri 
Rajbhar 
Maha- 
brahman 
Bhumihar 
Bari 
Sonar 
Bind 
Dom 
Muslim 
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Table 2 Caste and labour power 


Fully by 
purcha- 
sed 
labour 
power 


7 (8 6) 
15 (283) 
24 (49 0) 

2 (4 5) 

1 (2 9) 

8 (53 3) 

0 
3 (30 0) 
6 (37 5) 
1 (16 7) 

0 

0 
2 (28 6) 
2 (40 0) 
5 (71 4) 


1 (100) 
2 (100) 

0 
1 (100) 


More by 
purcha- 
sed 
labour 
power 


13 (16 0) 
0 

15 (30 6) 
9 (20 5) 
1 (29) 

4 (26 7) 
0 


0 
6 (37 5) 


1 (14 3) 
0 
2 (26 6) 


Less by 
purcha- 
sed 
labour 
power 


30 (37 0) 
11 (20 8) 
10 (22 4) 
25 (56 8) 
5 (14 7) 
3 (20 0) 
4 (570) 
3 (300) 
3 (188) 
3 (50 0) 
0 

2 250) 
2 (28 6) 
2 (40 0) 
0 

2 (33 3) 
1 (100) 

2 (66 7) 


0 
0 
1 (100) 
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Fully by 
house- 
hold 


labour 


Equally by 
purchased 
and 
household 
laboar 


29 (35 8) 
27 (50 9) 
0 
8 (18 2) 
22(6A87)| 5047 
0 0 
2(286)! 1(143) 
4 (40 0) 0 
0 1 (63) 
2 (33 3) 
4 (100) 
6 (750) 
0 


1 (200) 
0 
4 (66 7) 


0 
1 (333) 





Note Figures ın parentheses ındıcate the percentage of households within the caste 


power and less by their household labour power In terms of percentage, 
the Kayasthas use more purchased labour power, and m this they are 
followed by the Bamas, Brahmins and Rajputs, ın that order None of the 
households of these castes cultivates 1ts land completely by its own labour 
power Other castes and the Muslim community get their agricultural 
work done more by their own labour power and less by purchased labour 
power None of these castes belongs to the “Forward Castes’ category 
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Thus, there 1s no household belonging to the Brahmin, Rajput, 
Kayastha, Bhumihar, Bama, Paneri, Bari, Nau, Muslim, Mahabrahman 
and Sonar castes or the Muslim community which does agricultural work 
completely by ıts own labour power Many households belonging to the 
"Scheduled Castes’ (the Chamars and Dhobis) and other small landholdıng 
castes get ther agriculture done by purchased labour power In the 
villages there are only two castes, namely, the Bind (‘Backward Caste’) 
and Dom (‘Scheduled Caste’), none of whose households 1s involved in 
agriculture 

In the villages under study not only buying but also selling labour 
power 1s a promment phenomenon Of the 483 households, 200 ( 414 
percent) sell labour power There are only two types of labour in these 
villages - daily-wage labour and attached labour The difference between 
the two relates to the duration of the contract that exists between the 
sellers and buyers of labour power The contract 1s formally free on both 
sides The contract between the daily-wage labour and the buyer of labour 
power lasts for a single day, whereas that between the attached labour and 
the buyer of labour power lasts for six months or a year The daily-wage 
laboureis get their wages (Rs 50 for eight hours of work) paid every day, 
whereas the attached labourers get thew wages paid in the form of 
cultivable land and gram They get land as wages ın the beginning of the 
duration of the contract and grain as wages during the contract whenever 
they work Taken together, the wage-rate of attached labour hardly varies 
from the wage-rate of daily-wage labour Of 200 households which sell 
labour power, 154 (77 percent) supply only daily-wage labour and 46 (23 
percent) supply both daıly-wage labour and attached labour Both daily- 
wage and attached labour are free wage labour, as the labourers are free 
to decide when, where and to whom they will sell their labour power and 
for how much They hardly possess any means of production. Bonded 
labour does not exist m the villages under study 

As far as the relationship between caste and selling labour power 1s 
concerned, Table 3 shows that out of 24 castes and the Muslım 
community, 17 castes sell their labour power m the villages The 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Bhumihars, Binds, Doms, Naus and Sonars do not 
sell labour power The Muslims also do not sell labour power Thus, of 
the five “Forward Castes', three major ones do not sell labour power, 
whereas only three out of 15 ‘Backward Castes’ and one out of four 
‘Scheduled Castes’ do not sell labour power These ‘Backward Castes’ 
and “Scheduled Castes' are minor ones as for the number of households 
they represent in the villages Almost all the working members of these 
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Table 3 Caste and wage labour 


























Caste No of Daily-wage and | Datly-wage 
households | attached labour labour 
households households 































































Koeri 3 (6 5) 15 (9 7) 
Chamar 20 (43 5) 53 (34 4) 
Brahmin 0 0 
Yadav 2 (4 3) 3 (19) 
Nonia 2 (4 3) 33 (21 4) 
Bania 0 6 (3 9) 
Bhar 6 (13) 12 (7 8) 
Kamkar 6 (13) 1 (06) 
Rajput 0 0 
Dhobi 0 3 (19) 
Gond 2 (4 3) 7 (4 S) 
Kohar 1 (22) 4 (2 6) 
Nau 8 0 
Lohar 8 4 (2 6) 
Kayastha 7 1 (0 6) 
Dusadh 7 6 (3 9) 
Paneri 6 2 (13) 
Rajbhar 3 3 (19) 
Mahabrahman 3 1 (06) 
Bhumıhar 2 

Barı 2 

Sonar 2 

Bind 1 

Dom ] 

Muslim 7 








Note Figures ın parentheses indicate the percentage of the total labour households 


four castes and the Muslim community are engaged ın their traditional 
occupations Of the 17 castes which sell labour power, only six castes, 
namely, the Kayasthas, Banıas, Rajbhars, Dhobis, Lohars and Maha- 
brahmans, supply only daily-wage labour 

Table 3 also tells us that in the villages under study 54 percent of the 
households which sell their labour power belong to only two castes, 
namely, the Chamar (‘Scheduled Caste’) (365 percent) and Noria 
(“Backward Caste’) (17 5 percent) Besides these two castes, most of the 
households of the Raybhars, Bhars, Gonds, Paneris and Kohars - all 
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‘Backward Castes’ - sell labour power And all the households of 
Dusadhs (a ‘Scheduled Caste’) supply labour power 

As far as the number of households belonging to the various castes 
which sell labour power 1s concerned, the Chamars have the highest 
number, followed by the Nomas, Bhars, Koeris, Gonds, Dusadhs, 
Kamkars, Banıas, Kohars, Yadavs, Paneris, Lohars, Rajbhars, Dhobis, 
Barıs, Mahabrahmans and Kayasthas, ın that order (see Table 3) Nearly 
half the households which supply both attached and daiy-wage labour 
belong to the Chamar caste There 1s a “Backward Caste’, namely, the 
Kamkar, which has more households consisting of both attached and 
daily-wage labour than the households selling only daily-wage labour The 
Paneri has equal number of such households Apart from these castes, all 
other castes which sell labour power, supply more daily-wage labour 
There 1s no household in the villages which supplies only attached labour 

Thus, there is a positive correlation between selling labour power and 
landless situation This 1s because the castes which own more land or 
more percentage of land 1n comparison to the percentage of their house- 
holds constitute less number of households in percentage terms which sell 
labour power This apart, another correlation exists between selling labour 
power and the various categories of caste Most of the households which 
sell labour power belong to the “Backward Castes’ category, closely 
followed by those belonging to the “Scheduled Castes’ category There are 
only two such ‘Forward Caste’ households 


Caste and Sharecropping 


Sharecropping consists of giving or taking land on lease for the cultivation 
of crops and, ın return, receiving or paying rent in cash or kind [t can be 
equated in an ımportant sense with the buying and selling labour power 
which is an integral part of the mode of production Those who take land 
on lease for cultivation are called sharecroppers or Assam: m Bhojpurı In 
the villages there are three types of sharecropping To the first type, called 
Batai, belong those who take land on lease and pay half the produce to the 
owner of land The owner shares half the expenditure on chemical 
fertilisers and hiring of pumpsets for urıgatıon The second type of 
sharecropping, called Mani, involves those who pay a fixed amount of 
gram after harvesting the first crop, that 1s, paddy How much the 
sharecropper must pay 1s decided based on a contract which 1s finalised 
before he takes land on lease A sharecropper generally pays 1,300 
kılograms of paddy per acre If the crop is destroyed or otherwise 
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adversely affected because of natural calamities such as draught or flood, 
the amount of payment is negotiatec afresh The third type of 
sharecropping, called Malgujari, 1s represented by those who pay the rent 
in cash at the time of taking land on lease In case of any natural 
calamuties the owner of land does not return even a part of the rent to the 
sharecropper That 1s why the rent paid at the tume of taking land on lease 
by the sharecroppers 1s slightly lower than the rent paid after harvesting of 
crops A sharecropper generally pays Rs 5,000 per acre as rent, and does 
not provide anything else to the owner of land The duration of all these 
three types of contracts 1s one year, after which a fresh contract 1s made 

In the four villages, 423 acres of land. which 1s more than one-fourth 
of the total land, are leased-out (see Table 4) Almost all the land-owmng 
castes lease out some part of their land to the sharecroppers The 
Brahmins lease out more land than other castes A little more than 47 
percent of the total leased-out land belongs to the Brahmins In this, the 
Brahmıns are followed by the Koeris, Yadavs, Rajputs, Kayasthas, 
Bamas, Mahabrahmans, Bhumihars, Kamkars, Chamars, Naus, Lohars, 
Dhobis and Sonars, 1n that order However, there 1s a big gap between the 
Brahmins and other castes as far as the extent of land leased out 

As regards the percentage of the households belonging to various 
castes and their share ın leased-out land 1s concerned, Table 4 tells us that 
the Brahmıns (10 4 percent), Rajputs (3 3 percent), Kayasthas (1 4 per- 
cent), Bhumihars (04 percent) and Mahabrahmans (07 percent) have 
47 ] percent, 7 5 percent, 5 9 percent, 2 2 percent and 4 percent share in 
the total leased-out land respectively Thus, only the ‘Forward Castes’ 
lease out a higher percentage of land than the percentage of households 
they represent 1n the villages These castes together represent 16 1 percent 
of the total households but have 66 7 percent share ın the total leased-out 
land Among other castes, the Koeris, Yadavs and Banias also have a 
substantial share ın percentage terms in the total leased-out land These 
castes, all belonging to the “Backward Castes’ category, together have 
28 1 percent share in the total leased-out land, but they represent 41 3 
percent of the total households Apart from these castes, other 12 “Back- 
ward Castes’, all “Scheduled Castes’ and the Muslim community have 
either no share or a very small share ın the total leased-out land Thus, to 
a great extent, there 1s a positive correlation between ownership of lend 
and leasing out land by the various castes Those castes which own a 
higher percentage of the total land have larger share in the tctal 
leased-out land in percentage terms Of all castes, the Mahabrabmans and 
Sonars lease out all their land However, they are not major landholdmg 
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“Backward Castes' account for 283 1 acres (58 2 percent) of the land 
taken on lease The share of other castes ın the total land taken on lease 1s 
very small Among the 'Forward Castes', the Brahmıns are a notable 
shareholder ın such land Among the ‘Scheduled Castes’, the Chamars 
take substantial plots of land on lease Thus, all the major castes, ın terms 
of the number of households, are also the major shareholders 1n the total 
land taken on lease 

It ıs also important to note that taking land on lease is neither 
positively nor negatively correlated with the ownership of land The 
biggest landholding caste 1s not the number one lessee Moreover. the 
castes which own more percentage of land than the percentage of house- 
holds they represent in the villages are not the major shareholders in the 
total land taken on lease m percentage terms This does not mean that the 
castes which are landless or which own small plots of land are the main 
lessees There are many landless households in the villages which dc not 
take land on lease The castes which own less percentage of land than the 
percentage of households they represent are not necessarily major lessees 
It ıs observed that generally the households which take land on lease are 
those which are involved ın cultivation and which are capable of paving 
rent ın the beginning and even after low agricultural production. This 
apart, there are also some households which take those plots of land on 
lease which are attached to their own major land because that makes the 
cultivation of such Jand and their own land easier and more profitzble 
Thus, in this sense, those who sell labour power are not the main lessees 


IV 
Concluding Remarks 


İt ıs observed that castes differ as regards the ownership of land and 
modern agricultural machinery (pumpset, thresher, tractor and harvester), 
the use of chemical fertilisers, buying and selling of labour power, and 
takmg land on lease and leasing it out. In the villages under study, seven 
castes, namely, the Brahmms, Rajputs, Bhumihars, Kayasthas, Koeris, 
Banias and Yadavs, own most of these forces of production. Even in 
terms of the percentage of households belonging to these castes and tneur 
ownership of the forces of production, they own more in percentage terms 
than the percentage of households they represent in the villages These 
apart, these castes buy most of the labour power and sell very little labour 
power Of these seven castes, the Brahmins, Rajputs and Bhumihars do 
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not at all sell labour power The Kayasthas, Koeris, Banias and Yadavs 
sell much less labour power than the labour power they buy In the field of 
sharecropping, their share in the total leased-out land 1s much more in 
both absolute terms and in terms of the percentage of their households 
These seven castes lease out much more land than what they take on lease 
So, they receive much more rent than what they pay Of these seven 
castes, the Brahmıns, Rajputs, Kayasthas and Bhumıhars belong to the 
“Forward Castes' category, and the Koeris, Banias and Yadavs to the 
"Backward Castes' category 

Other than these seven castes, the remaining 17 castes and the Muslim 
community have very little say in the ownership of the forces of agrarian 
. production, both ın absolute terms and in terms of the percentage of their 
households Five of them, namely, the Binds, Gonds, Paneris, Baris and 
Doms, do not at all own the forces of agrarian production. They sell most 
of their labour power and buy very httle Three of them, namely, the 
Bınds, Gonds and Doms, do not at all purchase labour power This apart, 
their share in the total leased-out land 1s minimal both in absolute terms 
and in terms of the percentage of their households The land leased-out by 
the Mahabrahmans 1s noteworthy They take more land on lease than what 
they lease out So, they pay much more rent than what they receive. Of 
these 17 castes, the Mahabrahmans belong to the “Forward Castes’ 
category, the Chamars, Dhobis, Dusadhs and Doms belong to the “Sche- 
duled Castes’ category, and the Binds, Rajbhars, Bhars, Kamkars, Gonds, 
Paneris, Nonias, Lohars, Baris, Naus, Kohars and Sonars are ‘Backward 
Castes’ Among these castes, the Mahabrahmans are better placed vis-a- 
vis the ownership of forces of production Among the “Scheduled Castes’, 
the Chamars are similarly better placed 

It 1s clear from the foregoing analysis that the category of “Backward 
Castes’ 1s heterogeneous The Koeris, Banias and Yadavs differ a lot from 
other ‘Backward Castes’ 1n terms of the ownership of the forces of pro- 
duction In this respect, they are nearer to the four “Forward Castes’, 
namely, the Brahmins, Rajputs, Kayasthas and Bhumihars The category 
of ‘Forward Castes’ 1s also heterogeneous For instance, the Maha- 
brahmans differ a lot from the four other ‘Forward Castes’ However, the 
‘Scheduled Castes’ category 1s homogeneous The Chamars, Dusadhs, 
Dhobis and Doms are quite similar to each other in terms of their position 
in the economic structure of the villages Thus, one ‘Forward Caste’, 12 
‘Backward Castes’ and four “Scheduled Castes’ occupy, to a great extent, 
a similar position in terms of the ownership of forces of production, 
selling and buying labour power and leasing out and taking land on lease 
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Other four ‘Forward Castes’ and three “Backward Castes’ are similar to 
each other ın these terms 

As far as the nature of agrarian economic structure of the villages 1s 
concerned, ıt ıs observed that there is private or individual ownership of 
the forces of production, such as land, agricultural modern machinery, etc 
The structure of ownership 1s highly unequal or hierarchical. Some 
households own most of the forces of production. However, there are 
many households which own none of the forces of production. Even those 
who do, differ a lot from each other ın terms of number, size and quantity 
of the forces of production 

Agricultural farmıng ın the villages under study 1s mechanised to a 
great extent. Modem agricultural machinery such as tractors, harvesters, 
tbreshers and pumpsets have brought about important changes in the 
mode of farming Even those who do not own modern agricultural 
machinery, but are involved ın the cultivation of crops, hire them for use 
Traditional mode of agricultural farming, ın which bullocks played an 
important role, 1s now a part of history This apart, the farmers are totally 
dependent on chemical fertilisers for cultivation. and they hardly use 
natural fertiliser any more 

That a large number of households own modern agricultural machı- 
nery, which are being used by everyone engaged ın farming, testifies the 
fact that a large part of the surplus value or profit ın the form of capital 
that the households receive after selling their agricultural produce is 
invested ın agriculture, thereby constantly enlarging their capacity for 
agricultural production In addition, the use of a large amount of chemical 
fertilisers as a general practice means investing a large sum of the accu- 
mulated capital The process of mechamsation and the use of chemical 
fertilisers and high yielding varieties of seeds are on the increase There 
was no harvester in these villages till 1995, but during the revisit to the 
field 1n 2000 I observed three harvesters owned by a Brahmin household 
in Unwas Thus, by investing and remvesting the surplus value or accu- 
mulated capital, many farmers in the villages reproduce capital ın an 
extended form 

since most of the households do not possess the means of production, 
they live by selling their labour power Labour power, in the villages 
under study, has achieved the nature and form of a commodity, that 1s, 
apart from satisfying some human needs, labour power commands other 
commodities as wage in exchange, a power of exchangeability This apart, 
both types of labour - daily-wage labour and attached labour - that exist 
in the villages are free wage labour, as they fulfil all the three 
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requirements emphasised by Marx (1976 272-73) First, they are free to 
decide when, where and to whom they will sell, and how much and what 
land of labour power Second, they are free to decide the quantity of 
wages that they receive for their labour power And third, they hardly 
possess any means of production The last point 1s substantiated by the 
fact that almost all labourers are landless or are near to a landless 
situation. Since they do not own land, they cannot realise their labour 
power themselves in a predominantly agrarian society 

The freedom of wage labour 1s, no doubt, conditional First, the 
labourers cannot sell their labour power whenever, wherever and to 
whomever they want This 1s because selling labour power depends upon 
the presence of a buyer The buyers are not always available throughout 
the year 1n the villages Second, they do not get the wages that they 
expect, since the wages depend mainly on the availability of labour when 
the labour power 1s needed If it 1s adequately available, the buyers of 
labour power press for the wages that they fix That ıs why, ın the four 
villages, during the periods of transplanting seedlings and harvesting crops 
the labourers try to increase the wage rate 

Purchasing labour power for agricultural work 1s a very general 
practice Most of the households buy labour power, more or less, for their 
agricultural work There are many households which get their agricultural 
work done completely by purchased labour power Very few households 
do their agricultural work only by their own labour power 

The phenomenon of sharecropping denotes an economic relationship 
between the landowners and the persons who take land on lease, that 1s, 
the sharecroppers The contract that exists between the owners of land and 
the sharecroppers ıs quite formal, and it ıs based on instrumental rationa- 
lity If taking land on lease and leasing it out are equated with selling and 
buying labour power, all the three types of sharecroppers are like free 
labour Sharecropping 1s a very general phenomenon Apart from econo- 
mic considerations, nothing 1s taken into account before taking land on 
lease Thus 1s testified by the fact that there are some households which in 
spite of owning big plots of land take land on lease, because it not only 
facilitates the cultivation of their own but also makes the operation more 
profitable In fact, the villagers who take land on lease are those who can 
pay rent before takıng land on lease and even after tbe agricultural pro- 
duction This means that 1n the villages the sharecroppers are generally 
those who have, at least, some economic power Therefore, the landless 
wage labourers do not constitute a significant part of the sharecroppers 
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Thus, the foregoing analysis of the nature of agrarian economic 
structure in the villages under study 1s characterised by the elements of the 
capitalist mode of production. These elements are the private or ındıvıdual 
ownership of the forces of production, the highly unequal nature of the 
structure of ther ownership, the existence of labour power as a 
commodity, the existence of free wage labour, the mechanisation and 
modernisation. of agriculture, the dependence on modem instrumental 
materials such as chemical fertilisers, the investment and remvestment of 
surplus value as capital ın agriculture, and the existence of only formal or 
impersonal economic relations between the landowners and the share- 
croppers Thıs conclusion holds good particularly in the context cf the 
“mode of production debate’ ın India 


Note 


] Iam grateful to Prof Dipankar Gupta for his comments and suggestions I thank 
Prof Patricia Ubero: and Prof Avyit Pathak for their encouragement and keen 
interest in the progress of my work 
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Mutual Exchange Labour 
in a Changing Agrarian Economy! 


G.K. Karanth 


This paper examines how a ‘traditional’ form of 
interdependence not only persists but also assumes greater 
significance despite the several radical changes in the 
economy and polity of a rural community lt ıs argued that 
exchange labour groups are necessitated by particular features 
of the labour force and the ecology constraining the productive 
units As many other traditional institutions, mutual exchange 
labour groups have shown their ability to be resilient and 
adaptive to the changing economic and political conditions, 
particularly intense ıntra-vıllage factionalism 


Introduction: On Assessıng Rural Social Change 


The pace of social and economic changes 1n rural India has been rapid 
during the past two or three decades Among others, this 1s generally 
attributed to such factors as the implementation of land reforms, 
introduction of a package of high-yieldmg technology, and several 
socioeconomic welfare and development measures More recently, ıt has 
been explained in terms of globalisation and economic reforms (see Rao 
2000a and 2000b, Srinivas and Aurora 2001, Karanth and Ramaswamy 
2000) Indeed, studies of rural change in India have tended to focus on the 
contexts of several economic ımpetuses The findings of such studies have 
tended to project moderate to radical changes 1n the economic, social or 
cultural life of people and their institutions The most commonly identified 
changes have been the erosion of traditional institutions, near- 
disappearance of patron-client relationships, increased tensions and 
conflicts, and emergence of individualism and ‘modern’ patterns of life 
Three sets of issues may be raised regarding the sweeping changes as 
reported by such studies. First, they usually presume that rural societies 
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and their various 1nstitutions had remained undisturbed until the change- 
inducing factors, as identified by them, became operative Instead, a 
careful study of the history of the socioeconomic processes in the villages 
reveals not only the change-proneness of these institutions, but also their 
remarkable abihty to adapt to changing circumstances Neither are the 
social change-inducing factors new to rural India nor are the rural 
communities and institutions change-resistant What 1s perhaps new 1s the 
pace at which change 1s taking place 

Second, the assertion ın some studies that 'traditional features 
disappear to make room for ‘modern’ ones presumes that ‘tradition’ and 
*modern' are polar opposites and that they do not co-exist^ Such 
conceptions have been questioned ın sociological literature in different 
parts of the world (see Gusfield 1967, Rudolph and Rudolph 1967, 
Bendix 1984) 

Third, ıt may be argued that what 1s often described as ‘erosion’ or 
‘radical change’ could be a transitory phenomenon, and that often such 
‘changed’ or ‘eroded’ institutions re-emerge in either a modified or dısgur- 
sed form A few well-known cases ın point are the near disappearance of 
tenancy ot sharecropping patterns of cultivation of land 1mmediately after 
the land reforms, particularly during the mid-1970s, and the decline of 
bonded labour after the legislation to abolısh the system ın different parts 
of the country There is sufficient evidence now to question the myth of 
such pervasive and irreversible changes (see Damle 1989a and 1989b, on 
land reforms, Kulkarni 1979, on bonded labour, and Karanth 1995a, on 
both) There are now renewed efforts to rejuvenate the 'traditional 
institutions or their principles to facilitate the process of ‘participatory 
development” (see, e g , Baumgartner 1989, Chopra et al 1990, Kolavalli 
and Kerr 2002) both by the state and the voluntary organisations The 
point that ıs being emphasised 1s that often what may appear to have 
disappeared or radically changed does get revived Elsewhere I have 
argued how the formal institutions fail to meet the felt needs of the people, 
thereby fostermg the persistence of informal but ‘traditional’ ones 
(Karanth 1995b) These forms of cooperation are being recognised as 
‘social capital’ that needs to be fostered for development and sustain- 
ability of rural livelihood systems 


Interdependence in a Changing Rural Community 


This paper examines how a "traditional! form of interdependence not only 
persists but also assumes greater significance, despite several changes in 
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the economy and polity of a rural community The interdependence 
pertains to the arrangements that farmers make to meet the need for 
agricultural labour 1n large numbers and within a short period. This form 
of pooling labour resources among members of a community, or grcups 
within them, has been called mutual exchange labour The changes ın 
agrarian social structure, which form the context ın which the persistence 
of this traditional feature of interdependence 1s being explained, are 
mainly the adoption of a cash crop, namely, sericulture and shifting 
cropping patterns Besides. one may also refer to the spread of irrigation, 
changes 1n the labour force, and changes ın the social and political lıfe of 
rural people The field setting 1s Rajapura, a village that I have been 
familiar with as a social anthropologist for more than two decades 

I had twice earher dealt with the theme of interdependence (see 
Karanth 1984 and 1995b) On both those occasions, however, the theme 
was auxiliary to my main purpose The need for a separate analysis of the 
theme 1s felt for two reasons During 1979-81, many change-inducing 
factors had been operational for less than 10 years The findings of this 
study were first reported ın an unpublished form in 1984 On reflection 
and in interaction with professional colleagues, I had been sensitised to the 
possibility of the transitory nature of the findings That 15, were the conti- 
nuities observed merely a feature of transition of an agrarian economy 
from production for subsistence to market? More than 20 years after it 
was first observed, does the phenomenon persist or has ıt disappeared? 
Why did either of them occur? These were some questions that prompted 
a re-examination of the phenomenon 

Second, the village Rajapura experienced some far-reaching changes 
ın its political structure, particularly since. 1989 The hitherto existmg 
leadership came under attack and was rendered redundant by a more 
youthful, urban-inspired leadership Evidently, tbe earlier factions became 
much more divisive and decisive, so much so that many other traditional 
practices were given up For instance, ım 1987, the village festival was 
stopped, since it required the participation of people belonging to the rival 
factions Although factionalism has been a long-standing phenomenon ım 
Rajapura, the rivalry between the two factions had not been as decisive as 
if is now When temples and rituals become the foci of factionalism, what 
happens to interdependence in the economic sphere among farmers 
belonging to different economic categories and political factions? 

It ıs with these sets of questions that a fresh examination of the 
institution of mutual exchange labour was undertaken Given the hmited 
purpose, I did not venture a fresh collection of basic data on the size of 
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landholdings, number of households, etc I visited the village about four 
times, for a week to 10 days of stay there, during 1993-94, and at least 
once or twice a year since then during the months of November-December 
when the exchange labour groups get formed and are working Extensive 
interviews with the leaders of the exchange groups, and discussions with 
the key 1nformants and leaders of the two factions served as the basis of 
my data, which are essentially qualitative 


Agricultural Labour in a Changing Village Community 


Rajapura? 1s about 9 kilometres from Magadi town, and about 60 kilo- 
metres from Bangalore It has 209 households with a population of 1,066 
persons according to the 1991 Census By virtue of their numerical 
strength, landownership and political power, the Okkaligas are the 
dominant caste (see Table 1) The village has an area of 964 acres, of 
which 52] acres are cultivable The nearby uninhabited village Rama- 
palya has an extent of 159 acres, nearly all of which 1s owned or under the 
control or use of the farmers of Rajapura Growing ragı and rearing silk 
worms are the predominant activities of the people Despite the fluctua- 
tions ın the fortunes of the silk industry, sericulture farming accounts for a 
prime share ın the livelihood system of the people Some farmers with 
irrigation facility grow small quantities of paddy for household consump- 
tion The lone tank ın the village irrigates about 10 acres of land, and if 
the monsoon 1s good, paddy 1s grown on this stretch of land Availability 
of tractors locally or bulldozers from elsewhere have enabled a few 
farmers to level lands that were uneven and left fallow, and to grow horti- 
cultural crops like papaya, plantains, etc , or convert the plot mto a mango 
orchard 

Over the past 20 years there has been a gradual improvement in the 
living conditions of many poor and landless households, thanks mainly to 
the availability of alternative sources of livelihood Some of these sources 
are wage labour for government-sponsored development work, raising 
nurseries for the forest department, anımal husbandry, milk vending to the 
local milk cooperative or 1n Magadi town, and buying and selling of food 
grains and vegetables Besides these, many young men now have salaried 
employment either ın government departments or private firms Remit- 
tance by them at periodic intervals has enabled many such households to 
be relatively less dependent on the erstwhile patron landowners 
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Table 1 Rajapura Caste, population and landholding (1987) 


E (in acres) household 

Lingayat 

Okkaliga 

Maratha 

Achar 

Kumbara 

Madivala 

Korama 

Lambanı 


Odda 


Holeya 


Madıga 





Note Figures ın parentheses refer to the percent of total land privately owned 


At the same time, sericulture and improved agricultural technology 
have also facilitated a renewed patron-client network of agranan 
relationship and a few ‘traditional’ institutions They are, for example, the 
Jajmani relations, bonded labour and mutual exchange labour This has 
been a result also of two important factors, both of which are relevant for 
my analysis of mutual exchange labour 

Over the past 15-20 years the number of men who are employed in 
salaried jobs has increased by three times From about 40 persons 
employed ın police, education and public works departments, and public 
sector industries during 1979-80, the number had crossed 130 by 1995 
About 70 percent of such men are now married and have their own house- 
holds ın the town or city of their work Mostly such working men have 
retained their landed interests back in Rajapura following a division in the 
family property Since a division m the family is usually followed by 
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strained relations among the siblings, ıt 1s unlikely that a non-resident 
person will entrust a brother in Rajapura to manage his share of the 
property Such persons invariably let out their land on sharecropping or 
fixed-rent basis to others in the village 

Equally important, the village has also experienced a shortage of wage 
labourers over the past 20-30 years With education and employment, 
many male members are not available as household labour for many a 
farming household To lure the available wage labourers to work for them, 
many a landowner- now has begun offering opportunities for share- 
cropping or tenancy of their lands As a result, the landowner ensures a 
“labour bank’ as well as gets part of his land cultivated by others without 
having to struggle much Consequently, tenancy and sharecropping have 
reappeared During 1979, there were as many as 79 tenants/sharecroppers 
both in sericulture and agriculture The corresponding number during 
1992-93 was 86, involving not only the non-resident landowners but also 
local ones 

Such tenants and sharecroppers may not work as agricultural 
labourers as they did in the past If they work, their availability is 
restricted to the landowners whose land they cultivate as tenants or share- 
croppers Because of the shortage of agricultural labourers, the institution 
of mutual exchange labour groups has not only persisted but is also 
becoming increasingly important in the changing rural economy 


Types of Agriculture Labour 


There are four kinds of labour arrangements ın agriculture and sericulture 
The first of these 1s called wage labour, in which a labourer may work on 
a daily-wage basis (casual-wage labourer) or may contract a piece of 
work for a specified sum to be completed 1n a stipulated time (contract 
labourer) The importance of the latter has been increasmg mainly because 
the landowner/employer does not have to take the pains of supervising the 
work by the labourers or having to go ın search of them to be hired on 
each successive day A labourer may alternate between being a causal- 
wage worker and a contract worker For a daily-wage worker the wages 
are paid either in cash or ın kind, depending upon the season of the year 
for work carried out a couple of months after the harvest, wages may be 
paid in kind, whereas those before a harvest are invariably paid for ın 
cash That ıs, the payment of wages tends to follow the stock of food 
grains, although women are generally paid ın kind than cash For all 
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sericulture related work, wages are usually ın cash, and are settled only 
after the farmers receive payment from the cocoon market 

The second arrangement ıs a variation of bonded labour, whick, for 
convenience, 1s called seasonal unfree ladour (Bardhan and Rudra 1980) 
Members of the Scheduled Castes and many other agricultural labour 
households borrow food grains on certam occasions from the landowners 
with whom they or their parents have had a long association Usually 
borrowing 1s around the time when there is not much work available for 
the labourers and plenty of festivals are to be celebrated 1n succession 
One such festival ıs Mahanavamı, on which day the dead are offered food 
and beverages during worship Landowners lend food grams on the 
condition that the borrowing labourers return the grains and two members 
from their household will work for the landowners during the harvest 
operations One day of labour by a pair of workers is the interest levied 
for every eight measures of grains borrowed Locally this system 1s known 
as thalavasage Over the years the incidence of this form of agricultural 
labour has declined, although the landowners are not unhappy to extend 
such grain loans considering the shortage of labour they experience during 
a peak agricultural season such as harvesting İf this practice persists 
today, ıt ıs only among the poor and not necessarily in the religious 
context Also, it now seems to be involving labourers more from outside 
the village than from within 

The third form of agricultural labour 1s bonded labour ^ The word 
jita, earher used here and elsewhere in Karnataka, is no longer employed 
to describe this system, though ın principle ıt ıs the same as yıta The word 
preferred now 1s sambla (salary) In the past, agricultural labour house- 
holds borrowed money or food grams from a landowner for a variety of 
reasons In return a member, usually a young person, would work as a 
labourer for a specified period, depending upon the sum of money or the 
quantity of grams borrowed There were two versions of this system 
Under the first, the milder one, a labour thus bonded worked off a loan 
during bondage, his wages being adjusted towards the principal. This was 
called sambla geyodu (working off a loan for wages) The harsher version 
treats the work done by a bonded servant as interest paid towards the 
principal, while the amount borrowed was still to be repaid at the end af a 
service > Although there were a few cases of this kind of bondage in the 
village, it was not as common as the former 

The enactment of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act (1976) 
brought about a decline in this kind of agricultural labour However, by 
1979 it had reappeared This was largely because of the ability of the 
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landowners to persuade the liberated bonded labourers to return to work 
as well as the need for credit among these and potential bonded labourers 
The system as ıt reappeared had many modifications, including the change 
in terminology used to refer to the arrangement It tended to be more 
liberal towards the workers than before For instance, the sum advanced 
for a person to work for one year rose from as low as Rs 500 to Rs 
7,500 More significant was the shift ın bargaming power of the actors 
involved the landowner and the borrower A labourer could now bargain 
for a higher 'annual wage', while ın the past ıt was the landowner who 
determined what was the quantity of grains or money lent and the terms 
under which the borrower entered a contract of jita (for working off a loan 
or interest towards the principal borrowed) Also, the contract became a 
mere verbal agreement, while in the past most such arrangements were 
written up, and witnessed by a few fellow villagers, on a legal paper 

These changes reflect the vulnerability of landowners and their 
dependence on an assured labour supply through bonded labour, than the 
vulnerability of a worker for ‘credit’ as in the past So much so, most 
contemporary “bonded labourers’ rarely work io pay off the mterest on a 
loan, they instead work for an ‘annual wage’ The contract 1s usually for 
one year, and 1s renewable If a person absents from work on certain days 
with reasonable excuse, he need not work that many days extra at the end 
of the year as was expected of him in the earlier system It 1s also not 
uncommon for a worker to undertake paid wage labour with other land- 
owners, or pursue other mcome-generating activities on such days when 
the employer has no work for him Thus, a young boy working with an 
Okkaliga landowner could take leave of the employer for about four days 
to engage himself as a middleman's assistant ın a cattle-faır ın Magadi 
town during 1993 Furthermore, the worker 1s no longer obliged to reside 
in the household of the landowner, and is permitted to return to his own 
house at the end of a day's work, if he lived 1n the same village More 
important, the labourers are now given a plot of agricultural land, culti- 
vated along with that of the landowner at the latter’s expense 

Several of these changes suggest not only a softening of attitude 
towards labourers but also the continued need for bonded labour by the 
landowners During 1993-94, there were as many as 17 such workers, 
most of whom had all the advantages listed above It 1s significant to note 
that at least four of the bonded labourers during or before 1979 have now 
constructed their own houses and bought small pieces of land Two of 
them had even installed irrigation pumps with loans made available to 
them under welfare programmes Such economic advancement, ıt should 
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be recognised, 1s a result of the support and sponsorship received from the 
landowners The emerging form of “bonded labour’ can be seen as an 
extension of the patron-client relationship between an employer and his 
worker No wonder, some of those who had ınformed me during 1979-81 
that they would never let their children become bonded labourers had their 
sons now working under the disguised form of bonded labour 

The fourth form of labour arrangement is the mutual exchange 
labour This system 1s prevalent 1n many parts of South India (see Epstein 
1967, Oommen 1974) In Old Mysore region, of which Rajapura 1s a part, 
it ıs called muyy: and a worker who works ın such a system is known as 
muyyi-alu or muyyalu Mutual exchange labour involves a worker 
rendering her/his services to a fellow farmer and in return receiving the 
same services from that farmer It operates both at the individual house- 
hold level and at an organised group level, cutting across caste and class 
barriers At the individual level, a person may request a neighbour to help 
him carry out such an activity as sowing, pumping water to the fields and 
regulating its flow, grazing animals, etc Such exchange and reciprocal 
relationships are to be found not only ın agriculture but also ın making 
arrangements for marriages, fixing tiles on a newly built house, taking 
families to the annual cattle fair, etc Reciprocity of services 1s the essence 
of such relations between individuals, and I call them ‘reciprocal rela- 
tions’ Quantification of services recerved or rendered is not a matter of 
concern in such relations,’ for, they ‘in the long run balance, benefiting 
both sides equally’ (Malinowski 1932 39) They involve exchange, but it 
could be unequal exchange as well Thus, a person may have rendered 
three days of ‘help’, while s/he may receive less or more number of days 
of help 1n return I call them ‘exchange labour’ when the services rendered 
and taken ın return are quantified, and the difference 1s settled through a 
payment of compensation 1n cash or kind. Failure to reciprocate help when 
needed, or to settle the compensation for the net difference in services 
taken, results in bitterness 


Why Exchange Labour? 


When exchange labour takes place at a group level it tends to be far more 
organised, with various procedures and conventions established for all the 
members to follow This form of labour 1s reported among different 
peasant communities across the world (see Erasmus 1956, Moore 1975, 
Charsley 1976, Guillet 1980, Manger 1987) Formation and use of work 
groups 1n agriculture are often necessitated by the nature of labour force 
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In an agrarian social structure on the one hand, and the ecology of an area 
on the other The nature of labour force 1s an important determmant 
because not many households in a village community tend to be speciali 
sed wage labourers Indeed, ıt may be more appropriate to identify 
agricultural labourers, rather than households, for, among many small 
and marginal and even bigger landowning households, many individuals 
work as wage labourers Often such individuals together contribute to the 
bulk of agricultural labour force ın a community Moreover, there are 
several households and individuals 1n them who may or may not work for 
others as a matter of social value, while they may work on their own 
farms Mutual exchange labour groups provide a context of social respec- 
tability for such men and women to work on their own and on others’ 
farms Such respectability is further enhanced by the fact that men and 
women from households of different social and economic background also 
participate ın these work groups 

The size of labour force also plays a key role If there are not enough 
labourers for hire to carry out specified time-bound activities, the land- 
owners may have either to import labourers from outside the village or to 
use more of the household labour The former 1s not uncommon, for there 
are several regions 1n the country where seasonal migrant labourers serve 
such purposes If a given region as a whole faces. a shortage of labour, 
importing labourers from less prosperous regions (often across admunis- 
trative and cultural borders) does take place If the crops grown are 
commercial and have good market potential, the landowners are willing to 
withstand the high costs of such labour * However, migrant labourers are 
not always available for two related reasons First, either from within an 
agro-clımatıc zone or outside ıt a region may not attract migrant 
labourers This seems to be more so if such a region 1s a semi-arid zone 
Second, 1f the crops grown are not of considerable commercial value (or 1f 
the quantity grown does not yield a substantial marketable surplus), it 1s 
unlikely to afford the costs of labour, migrant or otherwise 

By themselves, these features may not be a sufficient reason to 
necessitate exchange labour groups The other factor that complements 
the need for their mobilisation 15 the ecology of an area, that 1s, a specific 
type of environment, rainfall and wind directions, etc , all of which put 
specific constraints upon the productive units Thus, harvest of standing 
ragi or paddy crops has to be completed within a short period before the 
climatic conditions change Likewise, ploughing and sowing, weeding and 
winnowing operations are to be accomplished within the time available 
and when the weather conditions are appropriate 
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Social and cultural factors also act as sumar constramts Social 
obligations of visiting close relatives, annual fairs of the family-deity ın 
temples, attending marriages, mviting the newly married couples for 
dinner, etc , are some obligations to be fulfilled during the months of May 
and November To fulfil these obligations farmers have to be free from 
compelling agricultural preoccupations Changes ın cropping pattern and 
agricultural technology 1n semi-arid zones, as ın Rajapura, have brought 
about a change ın this attitude With sericulture becoming a year-round 
activity, particularly the returns being higher during the summer months, 
the economic compulsions seem to be more important than social oblıga- 
tions To fulfil the latter any member of the household may be delegated, 
while the rest pay attention to agriculture or sericulture related activities 
Because of this also, the farmers are eager to complete the harvest 
operations without delay 

Moreover, all landowning households m the village community 
experience, the same weather conditions, which put similar constraints on 
every farmer at the same time Thus, every farmer 1s in a hurry to have his 
or her Jands ploughed and sown, weeded, or harvested around the same 
tune As a result not only 1s the limited number of full-time agricultural 
labourers ın great demand during this period,” but also there 1s withdrawal 
of the individuals in landowning households who used to work as 
labourers The demand for workers during harvest 1s so great that it 1s not 
uncommon for many of those in salaried employment elsewhere to return 
to the village for a week or 10 days to help the members of their 
household '° 

Mutual exchange labour groups may be seen as farmers’ response to 
the demands made by the changing social character of the labour force 
and the constraints imposed by the ecology of an area As mentioned 
earlier, 1t also serves the purpose of social respectability in working for 
others In addition, it enables farmers to mobilise large number of 
workers, reduce the cost of labour and enjoy being accepted in the 
community as a participant in a collective process which has come to 
acquire a significant place ın their social and economic life The last one 1s 
as important as the others, because non-acceptance implies a social 
disgrace A few households have been, in fact, excluded from all the 
groups for having offended the collective sentiments or for violating the 
norms governing the exchange labour group 
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The mutual exchange labour groups come to be mobilised in large-scale 
for two important activities, namely, weeding and harvesting of ragı fields 
As the tune for weeding the ragi fields or harvesting the ragi crop 
approaches each year, members are enlisted for the group Usually house- 
holds join the same group as ın the previous year Some households with 
larger landholdings and larger number of members take part ın more than 
one group, because they get more than one group to work on their large 
holdings simultaneously or 1n succession, thereby enabling completion of 
work ın a short time It 1s usual for each household to send a pair of 
members - a male and a female - or 1n multiples of two This 1s because 
the ragı fields are usually harvested in rows, each of which takes two 
persons to work Also, if the pair 1s from the same household, one member 
can help ın completing the row even 1f the other 1s slow in work 

The group's leader, called mestrı,"! begins to enlist the members S/he 
invariably has experience of organising similar groups S/he should be 
capable of commanding the obedience of all the participating members, be 
able to take just decisions, and more important, be capable of keeping the 
accounts Sometimes, s/he should also be able to advance money to the 
members towards differential wages, 1f any Because the reputation of a 
mestri as a manager 1s constantly at risk, a person takes all care to ensure 
that it 1s maintamed and no untoward incidence takes place in her/his 
group Besides mobilising the group s/he 1s responsible for ensuring that 
the members report for work at the stipulated time The reporting time 1s 
usually at 8 00 ın the mornmg, although some groups may start even 
earlier to carry out more work They usually work till 6 00 in the evening, 
with a lunch break for about an hour, depending upon the distance to the 
day's place of work In recent years, the host farmers provide lunch to the 
group members to avoid long lunch breaks and to discourage members 
from absenting for the second half of the day Serving meals, to be sure, 
has to meet the intercaste dining norms 

The mestri has to sharpen the tools for the workers, supply water and 
other beverages, supervise the work of members to ensure that some are 
not spending too much time chewing tobacco or gossipmg The mestri's 
land 1s the first to be worked by the group, for ın the subsequent weeks 
s/he will be too busy managing the group The mestri 1s not expected to 
work like the other members do, but to facilitate the groups” working The 
mestri”? has to keep an account of the number of days worked by each 
member If a household has taken more person-days of work than 
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rendered by it, the wages due are calculated and are to be paid to those 
who have worked more Although in effect such amount 1s to be termed as 
wages, the gumpu (group) calls ıt ulike hana (the ‘balance money’) It 1s 
the responsibility of the leader to collect and settle the payment of ulike 
hana 

The most important task of tbe mestri, however, 1s to decide the land 
on which the group has to work on a specified day It 1s not uncommon 
that competing demands by the members are made for their land to be 
worked upon Though the social status of the members may often be much 
higher than that of the leader, her/his decision binds all The mestri is 
guided in making the decision by her/his knowledge of the ease and 
quickness with which a plot of land could be worked For instance, if the 
lands of a member are at different locations and are likely to take more 
time 1n moving from one plot to another, s/he 1s likely to choose such 
lands that are adjacent In other words, it 1s the responsibility of the mestri 
to decide in such a way as to maximise work within the time available 
However, 1f members contest the decision, the group may temporarily 
divide mto two and both may thus recerve the labour at the same time 
Moreover, 1f the size of land 1s small and 1t 1s possible to send a smaller 
number of members, the leader may decide accordingly, the rest go:ng to 
work on another plot of land belonging to another member 

It 15 not uncommon for the group to face threats of disintegration due 
to internal quarrels either during or at the end of operations Quarrels may 
occur when (a) some members repeatedly report late for work or leave 
earlier than the rest, (b) some members absent from the group once their 
lands have been worked, and (c) some members do not settle on time the 
dues to be paid 1n cash 

As mentioned earlier, the exchange groups have established c2rtain 
conventions governing the behaviour of their members The first 1s to obey 
the mestri’s decisions irrespective. of the member's social and economic 
status Second, a member 1s permitted to withdraw from the group pre- 
maturely under certam conditions. They are, for example, the occurrence 
of a birth or death ın the household, the celebration of a marriage ın the 
household, or if a member of the household 1s too sick Third, the ulike 
hana 1s to be settled within a week or 10 days from the last working day 
of the group Usually, on the following full-moon day, or succeeding 
Monday, the members of the group spend a night m a cave temple in the 
nearby forest On this day, a special worship 1s arranged for the presiding 
deity and food cooked there 1s partaken by all the members Each member 
is expected to contribute in kind or cash towards this feast By the time 
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this outing takes place it 1s expected that the ulike hana is settled among 
themselves 

The feast at the cave temple also helps the members to review the 
functioning of the group Defaulters and those who have violated the 
group norms are teased or mildly chided, and if they fail to show remorse 
or offer convincing reasons, they may be threatened with exclusion from 
the group ın the following year For the members concerned, it 1s 1mpor- 
tant that they are accepted by the group and so they do their best not to 
offend the collective sentiments Exclusion from one group often implies 
exclusion from other groups as well On her/his part, the mestri has to be 
impartial and judicious, failing which s/he runs the risk of being censured 
by the members 

Over the past 20-25 years, the same persons have been mobilising the 
groups and they have remained as their mestris In a few cases the father 
has given way to his son Interestingly, once the season requirmg 
exchange labour groups passes, the mestri has no special status im the 
village community Nearly all the mestris are small farmers, owning three 
to five acres of land One of them owned eight acres of land, while another 
was a sharecropper besides owning three acres of land 


Exchange Labour Under Intense Factionalism 


While these features of exchange labour groups have remamed intact over 
a period, some changes took place during the harvest operations in 
1993-94 Since the previous year's harvest operations, Rajapura experi- 
enced an unprecedented feud between the two leading factions Although 
there had been similar feuds during the mıd-1950s that had divided the 
entire village into two hostile factions, things had returned to tolerable 
hmits over the decades During 1993-94, the two had a renewed test of 
strength involving a temple dispute The traditional leadership wanted to 
renovate an existing bull temple, while the young men, mostly working ın 
Bangalore and elsewhere, wanted to contribute money to build a new 
temple ın an adjomimg vacant land Many old persons living im the village 
were now in a dilemma whether to support the leadership as it existed or 
to support their children who now had become new symbols of status and 
source of income for the households The emerging division on the lines of 
the old leadership and the young ‘officials’ (as persons employed ın 
salaried jobs are referred to by the villagers) came in handy for the other 
faction ım the village that had hitherto opposed the old leadership Leaders 
from both the factions tried to woo the young employed men to their 
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faction, ın two instances the family divided because the resident son did 
not like the urban employed brother supporting a rival faction One 
person, who had been employed as a conductor ın the state owned 
transport service resigned his Job to fight the old leadership À promment 
person from this faction had ınsulted the urban employed man, and so the 
latter had wanted to ‘teach a lesson’ to this leader by mobilising people 
against hım There were some violent outbursts of temper, and there are 
good many criminal cases pending investigations with the police depart- 
ment The elections to the Gram and Mandal Panchayats further hardened 
the division between the two factions 

Consequently, members of the two factions began celebrating the 
annual village festival separately Members of one faction even refrained 
from making offerings to the idol if the procession was taken out by the 
rival faction Following a violent clash between the two factions during 
the procession of the idol, there has been no annual village festival since 
1999 This idol is now kept in the custody of the police in Magadı town 
In the past, 1t was not uncommon for the members of rival factions to be 
in the same exchange group and working together without any difficulty 
The present factionalism, perhaps at its peak now, seems to have precipi- 
tated the matter to an extent that almost all households m the village had 
to take a clear position vis-a-vis the factions Earlier 1t was customary for 
households to invite nearly every household m the village, say for a 
marriage, whether or not the members were in speaking terms with each 
other ^ However, since 1993 there have been many instances of even 
close relatives, but belonging to two different factions, ignoring each other 
on such important occasions 

In keepmg with this tendency, years since 1993-94 saw a complete 
reconstitution of the exchange groups as well, m which members of the 
same faction were involved in each group The exchange labour groups 
thus replicated the wider social and political process in the village 
community The mestri of one group pointed out that ıt was better to have 
members comprising of supporters of one faction, so that while working 
they do not indulge in arguments and thus waste precious time 

During 1987, I had observed seven exchange labour groups for 
harvest operations and two for weeding purposes By 1994, there were 
eight harvest groups and two weeding groups The emergence of the 
eighth group 1s curious since it was started by those members who had 
remained neutral m the feud between the two warring factions Many of 
them could not vouch loyalty to either of the factions and thus lost the 
acceptance by both They were, therefore, forced to form their own 
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exchange labour group The convention hitherto had been that at least one 
or two exchange labour groups served m harvesting or weeding the fields 
of some important men in the village from both the factions Incidentally, 
such groups tended to be composed of small and marginal farmers who 
could finish the work on their own land much earlier and later be available 
to work for wages for those who could afford the cost These important 
men received their services on a priority before the group went to work for 
wages to others Such leaders did not take part in the labour groups, but 
paid them the prevailing wages, besides hosting them a lunch on the day 
the group worked ın ther fields In this specific sense, rendering of 
services by exchange labour groups are to be seen as being similar to what 
Provinse describes as festive labour (see Erasmus 1956 447) In 1994, the 
leaders of the two warring factions received such ‘privileged’ services 
separately but from the groups loyal to them. While during the previous 
years, both the labour groups rendered their services to the leaders of both 
the factions, ın the post 1993-94 situation, even the economically and 
socially weaker groups took sides with the factions and rendered their 
services accordingly 

One consequence of the factional feud in the village was that members 
of the different exchange labour groups became much more committed to 
their group The rivalry between the factions cemented their commitment 
to the group so that there were pressures upon each group not to allow 
any untoward incident Sociologically, the significance of renewed faction 
rivalry 1s that instead of making group formation difficult, ıt facilitated a 
reconstitution of the groups with greater vigour and commutment 
Collective action (Olson 1971), but m a segmented manner, was being 
facilitated for mdividual good as well as to protect the honour of 
respective factions 

The members of ex-untouchable castes, such as Holeyas and 
Madigas, have ther own exchange labour group In fact, of the two 
weeding groups, one 1s organised by them. the other organised by an 
Okkaliga mestri The Holeya-Madiga group tends to finish working on 
their own lands before becoming available for wages for others Those 
unwilling or unable to work for wages may withdraw from such groups 
Some households with a poor economic background, though from ‘higher’ 
castes also participate in this exchange labour group 

The two weeding groups consist of members who are landless and 
those small and marginal farmers who also work as agricultural labourers 
During August-September, the ragi fields are to be weeded As during 
harvest times, every farmer needs wage labourers at this time of the year 
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Since women workers usually carry out weeding operations, there are 
competing demands for their labour. Now that sericulture 1s an additional 
preoccupation of the farmers, there 1s demand for labourers ın that sphere, 
too 

Mobilisation and working of exchange groups for weeding serves the 
purpose of preventing competing demands upon the individual workers In 
the absence of such groups, the labourers may have to incur the 
displeasure of a landowner by not being able to work for him in preference 
for another With the formation of groups, the group as a whole first 
works for its members and ensures their interests Since their land- 
holdings are usually small, work finishes within a short period, after 
which they work for wages for the non-members Wages, usually in kind, 
are calculated at the end of work for each landowner and raid 
accordingly 

Because the weeding labour groups tend to work more for wages, it is 
not surprising that many landowning households, particularly their 
women, do not take part in them A question may be raised in this context 
Why 1s it that women from households of landholding class participate in 
harvest exchange labour groups, but not m the weeding groups? First, ın 
the harvest groups both men and women of a household take part 
Working along with the men of their household gives women a grezter 
sense of respectability than working only with women from different land- 
owning households Second, the primary role of the harvest groups 1s to 
facilitate exchange of labour among the members, and working for wages 
is only secondary In the weeding groups, although the members exchange 
labour, a greater part of the orientation 1s to work for wages Thurd, the 
nature of work in weeding 1s more ‘unclean’ than ın harvest operations 
The fields may be damp and there may be mild showers when the weed.ng 
work is on Finally, the option for joining a weeding group 1s restricted to 
two groups, both of which consist mostly of agricultural labourers and 
from the ex-untouchable castes Joining them 1s not in keeping with the 
status of women of landowning households who may not normally work 
as labourers 

A recent development in employing the services of the Scheduled 
Caste exchange group 1s not only to offer wages ın cash but also to buy 
liquor for all its workers at the end of work This has encouraged many 
landowners to offer liquor to those members who are willing to drink ın 
public,'* even if the group ıs dominated by other castes While many old 
men and women in the village view this as an unhealthy development, they 
feel helplessness as the leadership governing the village affairs 1s divided 
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"When the headman and pate! themselves offer liquor to lure the voters in 
each election, how can they now prevent supply of liquor to the 
muyyalu?', bemoan the older generation 


Who Participates and Who Benefits? 


During the harvest operations in 1993-94, there were eight exchange 
labour groups (see Table 2) A total of 160 households took part ın these 
eight groups, including those participating m more than one group The 
largest was with members drawn from 32 households ın two groups each, 
and the smallest consisted of seven and eight households Although a 
household may send a pair or more of the workers to each group, It 1s not 
uncommon for the actual number to vary from one day to another On an 
average of two persons from each household, it 1s estimated that as many 
as 320 men and women took part ın these different groups The group's 
operations lasted 20 to 60 days or more at a stretch 


Table 2 A profile of exchange labour groups (1993-94) 
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Of the 44 landless households in the village, as many as 29 took part 
in the exchange labour groups Almost all of them worked ın groups that 
also worked for wages There are three reasons why landless households 
work 1n exchange labour groups First, women who are either separated/ 
divorced from their husbands or widowed head many landless households 
They live with their children, if any, and maintain a separate household 
but with close affines or relatives supporting them This may be by way of 
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gifting a milch animal, food grains, or opportunities for share-rearing of 
sheep, buffaloes and cows, etc Some of them even get a plot of lanc on a 
sharecropping basis While they may not work as agricultural wage 
labourers, in keeping with the social and economic status of the 
patron-relatives, they do work in exchange labour groups Second, the 
landless labour households may be cultrvating lands as tenants or share- 
croppers and, as such, participate ın the exchange labour groups Finally, 
such labourers prefer to work ın the exchange labour groups to avoid 
facing competing demands by landowners for their labour 

Leaders of the group, particularly those working for wages, prefer 
more landless labourers to participate in their groups for several reasons 
First, they are hkely to be far more willing to work continuously and 
report for work regularly than the landowning members Second, their 
primary concern will be to earn wages than work for themselves Finally, 
their input 1s crucial in setting right the deficit caused by some landowners 
who work less but take more person-days themselves 

Taken together, the eight groups had contributed 9,673 person-days of 
work Out of this, 4,729 person-days were used for work ın the fields of 
the members themselves In other words, the mutual exchange labour 
groups needed only about 49 percent of their pooled labour, while a larger 
proportion (51 percent) was hired out for other landowners for wages 
There were 34 households which had contributed fewer number of person- 
days than that taken by them (1 e , deficit person-days), amounting to 826 
person-days Thus, it appears that these households participated in 
exchange labour groups to get the advantage of exchange labour, though 
they paid wages towards the deficit This pattern may be viewed as an 
instance of imbalanced reciprocity (Gouldner 1960), though compensated 
though the payment of wages 

Exchange labour groups, thus, seem to serve not only the interests of 
the small and marginal farmers, but also of other non-participating 
farmers Since 29 of the 44 landless households had taken part ın the 
exchange labour groups, the remaining 15 landless households form part 
of those 49 households who did not take part in any of the groups 
Assuming that these landless households did not use any ‘exchange labour 
groups (if they had any tenancy cultivation), we may estimate 34 land- 
owning households to have been the chief beneficiaries of the surplus 
generated by the exchange labour groups Only about 20-25 households 
did, 1n fact, use the labour of these groups Two groups owing allegiance 
to a faction worked for a few landowners ın the neighbouring village 
These landowners were important power-centres m building up an 
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opposition to the rival faction ın Rajapura Political rivalry, thus, 
benefited the faction leaders outside the village also 

A comment about the nature of participation of the members m the 
exchange labour groups for harvest 1s in order As many as 30 partıcı- 
pating households in the different groups did not take even a single day's 
service from the group They pointed out that they could accomplish 
harvesting with domestic labour and a few close relatives They were 
working ın the group to fulfil obligations to the leaders of the group or its 
members In any case, this was for them a respectable means of earning 
‘wages’, a thing that many of them would not do ın the normal course 

Looking at Table 2, one finds that a majority (81 6 percent) of the 
households take part in the exchange labour groups Considering the 
importance of such groups in carrying out important collective tasks as 
weeding and harvesting, one may ask Why are the others, even 1f they are 
a minority, not taking part ın them? Three landowning households had 
employed migrant labourers from the outskırts of Magadi town on a 
contract basis, and two more had earlier advanced ragi to a few Muslim 
labourers from the neighbouring Kuppe village who worked off the loan 
In a sense this 1s a variant of the Thalavasage form of labour with the 
difference that there was no interest levied ? A few others had pooled 
labour among themselves to harvest the fields and, therefore, did not need 
to work and engage a large exchange labour group Their landholding was 
also small, varying between two and five acres The rest had hired the 
services of the exchange labour groups without joimng them Most of 
them were big landowners, with more than 10 acres of ragı fields 
However, they were also busy ın raising mulberry and silkworms during 
the season of harvesting They preferred hiring a group rather than joining 
one and be committed to ıt for over a month and a half A few also pomted 
out that they did not have enough able-bodied men or women to work in 
the groups and, therefore, preferred to employ the work groups than 
taking part 1n them 

Before concluding the discussion of mutual exchange labour groups, a 
reference should also be made to reciprocal relations in other agricultural 
activities As noted earlier, the reciprocal relation is distinct from the 
mutual exchange 1n that the former has no room for quantification of the 
services rendered It usually takes place at the level of individual house- 
holds, though on a small-scale but, more or less continuously through the 
year The activities involve ploughing, sowing, picking vegetables and 
mulberry leaves, spacing and picking silk cocoons, and more important, 
the work on the threshing floor Such reciprocal relations are to be viewed 
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simultaneously as persistence of patron-client relations on the one hand, 
and of mutual interdependence among farm households, on the other 

It 1s a form of patron-client relationship in the sense that such 
reciprocity involves farmers of different castes and economic classes For 
example, a farmer of either Lambanı or Odda caste, owning say less than 
two acres of land, may not have all the necessary tools and cattle to 
plough and sow the fields He may pool his resources with an Okkalıga 
neighbour, owning say five acres of land He may join the neighbour ın 
ploughing and sowıng by not only putting into use the tools and cattle he 
may have, but also with his labour In return, the neighbour recıprocates 
the contributions by helping ın ploughing and sowing the lands of the 
Lambani or Odda landowner For the neighbour, 1t 1s rendering of services 
with a view to get in return what he needs, which he may not afford to Fire 
for wages or a fee For the small and marginal farmers it 1s helpful since 
they need not hire such services, the cost of which they may find to be 
high During 1993-94, the cost of hiring a pair of bullocks was Rs 40 per 
day, besides the cost of three meals for the man accompanying the 
bullocks and fodder for the animals 

Likewise, these reciprocal relations reflect patterns of interdepen- 
dence, since without necessarily exposing their economic vulnerability in a 
market context they derive support from each other Such reciprocal 
relations assume further significance when one finds several others paying 
competitive wages to get the work done by labourers Sociologically, it 1s 
important to note that such reciprocal relations have found a place not 
only in subsistence farming activities, but also in commercial farm 
practices For instance, many sericulture farmers operating on less than 
0 25 acres of mulberry garden help each other in picking mulberry leaves, 
picking the ripe silk cocoons or spacing the silk worms when they begin to 
spin cocoons Many full-time sericulturists and big farmers employ wage 
labourers for these activities, while small farmers may reciprocate their 
labour and expertise This 1s not to suggest that big farmers do not rescrt 
to such reciprocal relations among themselves On the contrary, they do 

An important sphere ın which reciprocal labour takes place between 
households 1s during the post-harvest operauons For convenience I shell 
refer to these as ‘threshing floor activities’ These begin first with putting 
up the hay, which 1s not only labour consumung but also a skilful activity 
After a month or two, when the sunshine is good and the wind appro- 
priate, ragi ıs to be separated from the hay, cleaned and transported to the 
storage pits The threshing floor 1s usually prepared ın the fields, and 
threshing 1s a day-and-night process Work :s stopped only for lunch and 
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dinner, and when there 1s insufficient sunshine or breeze “ It 1s also 
necessary to keep a watch over the gram heap to save 1t from accidental 
fire, theft, and rodents People having their lands away from the village 
settlement prefer to have not only company of fellow farmers, but also 
sufficient men and women to work continuously 

To facilitate all this, members of two or three households, usually 
owning lands adjacent to each other, come together to work on the thresh- 
ıng floor They pool their resources such as the rolling-stones, bullocks 
and cows, winnows, etc By turns or together they spend nights at the 
threshıng floor either ın watching over the produce or m working 

Reciprocal relations in this context are to be viewed as an ideal 
example of the persistence of patron-client relations and of mutual mterde- 
pendence Even the biggest landowner ın the village comes to depend on 
his neighbours or others for this besides hiring wage labourers Old men in 
the village take pride ın pointing out the importance of being accepted by 
neighbouring farmers to be able to carry out their farming activities 


Summing Up 


The foregoing sections have presented an account of the institution. of 
mutual exchange labour m a Karnataka village The background for this 
analysis 1s the changing rural economy ın terms of a shift in the cropping 
pattern, from subsistence to market-oriented production, and the changing 
social character of labour force because of the spread of sharecropping 
and tenancy, increased demand for labourers, and a gradual withdrawal of 
men from agriculture and swelling of urban salaried employees In this 
context, ıt was argued that, contrary to the evidence from elsewhere, some 
traditional forms of labour arrangements became important 

Mutual exchange labour groups are found to be an important means 
of mobilising labour, particularly when needed in large numbers and 
within a short time They serve the needs of the small and marginal 
farmers not only in saving labour cost, but also in enabling them to escape 
from the competing demands on their services For the other landowners, 
such groups give an opportunity to mobilise an assured labour supply at 
agriculturally critical times and overcome the constraints 1mposed by the 
climatic conditions. For a few more among them, participation ın the 
exchange labour groups provides an opportunity to earn money in a 
socially respectable manner 

It 1s found that the big landowners are the major beneficiaries of the 
surplus labour generated by the mutual exchange labour groups In this 
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sense, one may view the persistence of a traditional institution, such as the 
mutual exchange labour groups, to be supporting not only the poor 
peasantry m a subsistence economy, but also the A peasantry ına 
commercialised agrarian economy As many other traditional ınstıtunons, 
the mutual exchange labour groups have shown their ability to be resilient 
and adaptive to the changing economic and political conditions 


Notes 


1 Grateful thanks to Professors T K Oommen, Rued: Baumgartner and Rudolf 
Hogger, discussions with whom were extremely rewarding Professor Simon 
Charsley made available several reference materials cited here, besides encouraging 
me to write up the paper Thanks are also due to Smt Rayalakshm: Karanth for 
comments and criticisms on earlier versions of this paper To the late Prciessor 
MN Srinivas, I remain indebted It was he who prodded me to “keep an eye open 
for exchange labour relations Ms Meera Murthy, Dr KG Gayathri Devi, Ms 
Deepthi S, and Dr V Ramaswamy gave me help ın several ways ın wnittrg this 
paper and I am thankful to them Responsibility for omissions, however, rests with - 
me 

2 The term ‘tradition’ 1s much abused ın sociology and social anthropology It 1s often 
mistaken somehow to belong to the whole community rather than to specific 
individuals or groups It 1s rarely recognised that ‘traditions’ are often invented (see, 
e g , Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983, Finnegan 1992) 

3 Fora detailed account of the village, see Karanth 1981 and 1995a 

4 Literature on bonded labour tends to look at ıt as though ıt 1s a system without 
variation ın either time or space While the term ‘bonded labour’ 1s less appropriate 
to describe this type of labour arrangement, ‘debt bondage’ appears to be more 
appropriate Yet, in view of the extensive usage of the term ‘bonded labaur’ in 
sociological and anthropological literature on the subject, I use the same here 

5 Itis instructive to note that thts ts similar to thalavasage, with the exception that the 
tied labour in the latter 1s for a longer period, say a year or more It is the economic 
and extra-economic vulnerability of a labourer that determines the border between 
the two 

6 Dr K Gayathn Devi informs me that in the neighbouring Ramanagaram Taluk, 
workers engaged in silk-reeling units engage themselves likewise as ‘annual 
workers’ As a precondition for a worker to enter their service, silk reelers acvance 
money to their workers (Rs 2,000 to a child worker, and as much as Rs 15,000 to 
an adult worker) A monthly or weekly salary 1s fixed, and each month a portion of 
it ıs deducted towards the money advanced An interest 1s levied only 1f the worker 
decides to quit working for the employer The new employer 1s expected to cover the 
money borrowed by a worker from a previous employer It 1s by changing employers 
that a worker enhances his worth for money advanced, for invariably the new 
employer has to advance a sum higher than what was received earlier by a worker 
Professor Simon Charsley informs me that a similar practice 1s also prevalent in 
Kollegal Taluk 

7 Gouldner (1960 163-64) recognises this dimension when he states 
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I2 


it ıs apparent that reciprocity 1s not merely present or absent but 15, instead, 
quantitatively variable - or may be treated as such The benefits exchanged, at 
one extreme, may be identical or equal At the other logical extreme, one party 
may give nothing in return for the benefits ıt has received Both of these 
extremes are probably rare in social relations and the intermediary case, ın 
which one party gives something more or less than that received, 1s probably 
more common than either of the limiting cases 


Since the migrant labourers are also under compulsion to seek employment outside 
their villages, there are 1nstances of their being paid poorly and put under inhuman 
working conditions as, for example, the cane crushers ın Gujarat (Breman 1974) or 
drought related migrant labourers 1n Karnataka (Karanth 1991 and 1995c) 

It 1s usually around this period that an upward revision of wages takes place The 
landowners resent the labourers demanding a hike ın the wages as their taking 
undue advantage of the critical situation. Some rich farmers, who do not take part in 
exchange labour groups, even offer a highly competitive wage rate 

Such visits for working in the fields are more during the first few years of their 
employment ın salaried jobs Gradually, as they come to enjoy the glamour of being 
an ‘official’, they also begin to withdraw from such manual work They continue, 
however, to financially support their families by contributing specifically for harvest 
expenses We may recall that wages are paid in cash at this time of the year 

The term ‘gang leader’ may also describe the role of mestrı However, there are 
gangs of workers which specialise in working as contract wage labour, especially in 
the surrounding villages The leader of such gangs ts also called mesir: Whether or 
not such gangs work for each other on an exchange basis, they are principally 
oriented to wage earning, and usually consist of wage workers 

The weeding group, called kale gumpu, 1s managed by a woman, since almost all the 
members working in ıt are women However, she may take the assistance of a 
literate male member of her or another household to keep the accounts 


13 A household intending to invite members of another with whom there are no 


14 


15 


16 


fnendly relations usually sends a younger person to deliver the invitation If the 
invited household desires to respond to such an invitation positively, a person of a 
similar age 1s deputed to represent ıt at the function. The principle of reciprocity, by 
way of matching attendance, 1s seen tn operation, even under conditions of extreme 
hostility 

Although the majority of men and a small minority of women consume alcoholic 
drinks, until recently, it had been discreet 

In the past, labour households in the Kuppe village formed a group, borrowed 
money or grains ın advance on the condition that they would work as a group during 
the harvest season Of late, many other similar groups from elsewhere too, borrow 
money 1n advance to work later Just as two groups 1n Rajapura went to work in a 
neighbouring village, these groups too visit other villages after finishing work in 
their own 

It 1s 1nteresting that during the threshing floor activities the Kannada terms used to 
refer to the sun, wind, broom, winnow, etc , are not the same as in quotidian usage 
Instead, they aré referred to ın Sanskritised terms and those which give them a 
sacred status the sun 1s referred to as surya devaru (the sun god), air as vayu 
devau (the wind god), broom as barlu, ete Women in menstruation are not 
permitted to enter the threshing floor 
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How Effective are ‘Pani Panchayats’? 
A Fieldview from Maharashtra! 


Manish K. Thakur and Binay K. Pattnaik 


This paper focuses on the organisational dynamics of Pani 
Panchayats in the context of minor irrigation. Based on field 
material collected from the Pune District of Maharashtra, it 
examines the organisational viability of Pani Panchayat and 
the possibility of its replication on a wider scale It addresses 
such questions as why certain conditions lead to the 
orgamsation of Pani Panchayats in some villages and not 
others despite the similarities in the problems faced by them on 
the irrigation front?, and what are the factors and processes 
that explain their emergence and effective functioning? It tries 
to link the issues of organisational and financial sustainability 
of Pani Panchayats to those of equity and dominance at the 
level of village social structure 


Of late, the voluntary sector and non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
have made their presence felt ın the area of Common Property Resources 
(CPRs) A noteworthy aspect of these new actors has been their concerted 
focus on the participatory forms of development (Chopra et al 1990, 
Katar Singh 199la, 1991b and 1994, Sengupta 1991, Singh and Ballabh 
1996) The emergence of Pam Panchayats ın Maharashtra can be seen in 
this context Pani Panchayat 1s a specific model of integrated micro 
watershed development initiative. pioneered by the Gram Gourav 
Pratisthan (hereafter GGP), a voluntary agency based in Purandar Taluka 
of Pune District It refers to the organised effort of groups of farmers to 
formulate and mplement community irrigation projects based on certain 
mutually agreed-upon principles for water sharıng Since Pam Panchayats 
deal with water, which 1s a CPR, they present an interesting instance of 
participatory development of CPRs Though participatory, they are 
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different from cooperatives This difference manifests itself ın their 
organisational structure and functioning 

This paper attempts to look into the factors and processes behind the 
“success” of Pam Panchayats while addressing the following questions In 
what ways Pani Panchayats are a better organisational system than the 
government-managed irrigation schemes? Why Pani Panchayats emerge 
only 1n certain social settings and not 1n all places, though the problems 
faced on the wrigation front are more or less the same? What factors 
account for their emergence and sustamability? More specifically, what 
has been the role of social action groups and NGOs in the organisation 
and growth of Pani Panchayats’? As far as the organisational dynamics of 
Pani Panchayats 1s concerned, our focus will mainly be on two types of 
conditions (1) those facilitating the emergence of an institution, and (2) 
those helping sustain ıt (see also Wade 1987 188) In particular, we have 
been guided by the framework suggested and elaborated by Palakudiyil 
(1996 147-54) in the study of a cooperative lift-urrigation. society in 
Ahmednagar District of Maharashtra 

The data on which this paper 1s based were collected during brief 
spells of fieldwork of a month's duration m 1997 These data pertain to 
the Purandar Taluka of Pune District which boasts of 38 Pani Panchayats 
Significantly, 1t was ın this Taluka that Pam Panchayat first made its 
appearance agaist the backdrop of severe drought of 1972- 73 ın 
Maharashtra The late Shri Vilasrao Salunke,” an engineer by profession 
and a budding industrialist, 1s credited with its original idea Whereas the 
idea of Pani Panchayat emanated out of the larger concerns and objectives 
of the GGP,” which he got registered in 1974, its sheer novelty presents us 
an interesting narrative of an innovative experiment in the field of 
community irrigation 


The Naigaon Experiment: The First Pani Panchayat 


The Naigaon village 1s ın the Purandar Taluka and is 55 lalometres south 
of Pune city At the time of the experiment, the population of the village 
was 1,600 with 300 households, and the total cultivable area of the village 
was 1,537 hectares The GGP took on lease a 16-hectare plot of almost 
degraded temple-land on the hill slopes of Naigaon This plot was part of 
a 200-acre micro-watershed where water could be impounded ın a small 
percolation tank The initial efforts included the construction of a tank 
along with soil and water conservation treatments ın the catchment areas 
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like levelling of contour bunds, contour ploughing, vegetative bunding, 
and the formation of water ways 

The success of this experiment can be gauged from the fact that out of 
these 16 hectares, 9 60 were brought under protective irrigation, 2 40 
under afforestation, and the remaining four hectares under the percolation 
tank and other structures (Deshpande 1993 102) Once this was demon- 
strated, the farmers began realising that rain-fed agriculture can be made 
more productive with a marginal supportive irrigation The experiment 
had a catalysing impact on the farmers and, through long discussions on 
the benefits of water conservation, the first farmers’ cooperative lift- 
irrigation society (Pam Panchayat) was formed in 1979 This Pam 
Panchayat started functioning on the basis of the following seven 
guidelines 


] GGP would help in formulating lift-irrigation schemes of cohesive 

groups Individual schemes would be discouraged The focus would 
, primarily be on minor irrigation schemes 

2 The sharing of water would be based on the number of members ın 
the family and not in proportion to the land owned by them Every 
household would get water rights to a maximum of 2 5 acres with 
an allocation of 0 5 acre per capita The land in excess shall remain 
under rain-fed conditions This guideline was meant to incorporate 
the principle of equity in water sharing 

3 The members would have rights to irrigation. These rights would 
not be attached to the land If the land was sold, water rights would 
revert to the Pam Panchayat That is, water rights would not 
automatically get transferred to the new owner of the plot of land, 
though the seller of the land was a member of the Pani Panchayat 

4 Members would contribute 20 percent of the capital cost initially, 
the remaining 80 percent would be provided by the GGP as an 
interest-free loan (in the case of non-availability of government 
subsidy) If the government subsidy (of 50 percent) was available, 
then the remaining 30 percent would be met by the GGP as an 
interest free loan The 1dea was to spread out the total cost of the 
scheme among the beneficiaries Also, the beneficiaries would be 
fully responsible for administering and operating the scheme 

5 The landless labourers could also avail of water rights which would 
enable them to cultivate others' land on an informal basis The 
water right of half an acre per capita was fixed for those landless 
agricultural labourers who were working with the members ın the 
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scheme These water rights would be transferred along with the 
labourer to the cultivator with whom the labourer chose to work 

6 Water-intensive crops like sugarcane, banana, or paddy would not 
be included ın the cropping pattern of the beneficiaries This 
measure was meant to reduce distortions ın the equitable water 
sharing across crops and enhance the spread of limited water 
resources 

7 The project would be entirely administered by beneficiaries with the 
help of a Pancha Committee from among themselves (Jbıd 103) 


Salient Features of Pani Panchayats 


Once the villagers decide to form a lift-irrigation society, a Pancha 
Committee 1s formed The Pancha Committee typically consists of a Gat 
Pramukh (group leader) and other members It frames certain operational 
rules to ensure smooth functionng of the Panchayat It then starts 
preparing documents regarding the records of rights, cropping pattern, no 
dues certificate from bank/village accountant and a letter of consent It 
also acquires the land necessary for the pump house, pipelines etc The 
appointment of a Pafkarı (water distributor), to look after water 
distribution according to the fixed time-table and the recovery of the pani 
patti (water charges fixed on crop/acreage basis) is the other task 
performed by the Committee Besides, the Committee also ensures the 
recovery of the loan from the beneficiaries In all these tasks, the repre- 
sentative of the GGP plays a key role The GGP undertakes the technical 
survey of the area with the help of the technicians İt also helps ın 
finalising capital requirements, mutual share and preparation of the 
documents, and facilitates the cooperative ın obtaming various subsidies, 
sanctions, certificates and electricity from the state government 

It has been claimed that the formation of Pani Panchayats has caused 
a decline ın water-consuming crops and the unsustainable exploitation of 
water resources Its achievements relating to the equitable sharing of 
irrigation water have also been appreciated Community involvement has 
gained ground as reflected ın the group decision-making, harmonious 
relationships across castes and classes, and the awareness of rights and 
duties among the farmers The homogeneity of the members of the Pan 
Panchayats ın socioeconomic terms, the low costs involved in the schemes 
of hft-irrigation, the principle of water rights given to the individuals on 
per capita basis, the commitment of the beneficiaries to the scheme, and 
equal distribution have been identified as the important reasons for the 
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success of Pani Panchayats According to Deshpande and Reddy 
(1990 37), ‘the Pam Panchayat experiment has created an in-depth 
community awareness, strong interdependence, collective decision- 
making, resource literacy and above all an incremental income for better 
Irving conditions’ 

The fact that most of the Pant Panchayats are small, with less than 40 
members each, makes their operation more efficient Moreover, they were 
found to be capital efficient Whereas some of them did depend on govern- 
mental subsidies, others functioned efficiently without any such subsidy 
Their management has generally been effective and efficient, and care has 
been taken to ensure that the managerial power does not get concentrated 
in the hands of wealthier and socially dommant sections of the society 

Although the primary objective of the Pani Panchayat 1s to improve 
agricultural production in chronically drought-prone regions, 1ts organisa- 
tional philosophy and distinctive approach connote promotion of local- 
level development initiatives The economic and sustamable use of water 
has been a top priority of the Pam Panchayats The self-imposed 
regulations on cropping pattern help reduce the overuse of water and land 
and the associated problems of land degradation lıke soil alkalinity, 
acidity, etc The distribution of water rıghts based on the number of 
members ın the family is an important step, howsoever small, towards 
correcting the distortions of landholdings This reflects the social concern 
of Pani Panchayat at the local level 


Pani Panchayats: A Contemporary Profile’ 


So far 45 Pam Panchayats have been made operational ? Most of them are 
concentrated 1n the Purandar Taluka (see Table 1), which has been the 
centre of the activities of Shri Salunke and the GGP since the drought of 
1972 As the GGP is headquartered at Purandar and the survey for water 
conservation schemes was carried out in this Taluka alone ım the early 
phase of its work, ıt is but natural to find 38 out of 45 Pam Panchayats ın 
this Taluka 

In absolute terms, the growth of these projects does not seem 
impressive Over 15 years (1980-95), their number 1s stagnating at 45 
(GGP 1997) Nonetheless, Pani Panchayats have benefited 1,550 house- 
holds, covering a population of 10,000, while bringing 3,000 acres of land 
under their cover (see Table 2) 
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Table 1 Taluka-wise distribution of Pani Panchayats 


Pani Panchavats 


Purandar Pune 
Ambegaon Pune 
Maval Pune 
Phaltan Satara 
Gihe Satara 
Jhanjhamni Yeotmal 



























Source GGP 1997 
Table 2 Aggregate details of Pani Panchayats 


Total number of Pani Panchayats 45 
Area under irrigation (1n acres) 3,000 
Number of households covered 1,550 
Population covered 10,000 
Total HP employed for lift-1rn gation 722 


Average lıfe (in feet) 80-85 
Total project cost (in Rs ) 70,00,000 
Project cost per household (1n Rs ) 4516 13 
Irrigation per household (in acres) 19 
Cost per acre (1n Rs ) 2,333 33 





Source GGP 1997 


As for loan recovery from the beneficiaries, 22 Pani Panchayats have 
paid back their dues to the GGP (bid ) Interestingly, the GGP views 
them as successful, as the payment of loans amounts to a relationship of 
trust and mutual support For the GGP, loan recovery not only indicates 
the smooth functioning of the Pani Panchayat but also the assured flow of 
benefits to its members This does not mean that the GGP regards other 
aspects of Pam Panchayat functioning as inconsequential or less 
important For a comparative analysis, we present below two case studies 
Shindewadi Pam Panchayat, where the loan recovery has posed certain 
problems, and Mahur Pani Panchayat, where loan recovery has been 
successful 


Shindewadi Pani Panchayat: A Case Study 


Shindewadi 1s a small hamlet of village Pangare located 18 kilometres 
south-east of Saswad, the taluka headquarters of Purandar It has one 
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primary school and 1s connected with the taluka headquarters through a 
metalled road The Pam Panchayat ın Shindewad: started functioning in 
1985 In fact, it got initiated m 1981-82 itself, but due to non availability 
of electricity, ıt was lying idle for three years This caused resentment 
among the villagers and they resorted to agitational programmes to get 
electricity connection Some 1,200 people went to jail and they had to 
undertake a fast-unto-death to get electricity connection This Pani 
Panchayat has two 30 HP pumps to hift water from a minor irrigation tank 
to the storage tank and two 12 5 HP pumps to draw water from this tank 
to the outlet tank From the outlet tank, water goes to the respective fields 
through pipelines and channels A primary school teacher m the village 
took the mıtıatıve and was instrumental ın collecting Rs 98,000 as cortri- 
bution from the villagers Rest of the money came from a government 
subsidy and the GGP loan This Pam Panchayat has been named after a 
local deity and 1s called Babadeo Pani Panchayat Relevant details of this 
Pam Panchayat are shown in Table 3 


Table 3 Details of Shindewadi Pan: Panchayat 


Total project cost (1n Rs ) 4,90,000 
Subsidy (in Rs ) 
GGP loan (ın Rs ) 


Members' contribution (1n Rs ) 
Area under irrigation (1n hectares) 
Number of beneficiary households 





Source GGP 1997 


Shindewadi has 55 households Nınety percent of them belong to the 
Maratha caste, while Chamars, a Scheduled Caste, dominate the remain- 
der Of the 55 households in the village, nine are those of the margmal 
farmers (owning below two hectares), 38 are small-farmer (owning two to 
four hectares) households, and the remaining eight belong to the category 
of big farmers (owning more than four hectares) The Pam Panchayat in 
Shindewad: 1s unique ın the sense that almost all the residing households 
are its members Even so, ıt belongs to the category of less effective ones 
for two reasons (1) ıt was facing some difficulty ın recovering loans 
advanced by the GGP, and (2) though it has managed to resolve conflicts 
about the distribution. of water, the other components of the Pam 
Panchayat package like change in the cropping pattern keeping ın view the 
sustainability of water resources, land development, and plantation of 
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trees on the field bunds have got little attention from the villagers This 
seems to be characteristic of the Pani Panchayats ın the sense that most 
villagers perceive ıt more as techno-economic assistance than a compre- 
hensive package of social measures dealing with the twin issues of 
sustainability and equity Seen thus, the actual operation of Pam 
Panchayats seems to undermine their basic social principles based on 
communitarian sharing of water ın a sustainable way so as to maximise its 
gains m water-scarce areas Sometimes, it appears that villagers volunteer 
to form a Pam Panchayat more because ıt promises to relieve them of the 
immediate sharing of the 80 percent of the project cost than out of a 
genume interest ın equitable sharing of water In a way, this underlines the 
failure of the Pant Panchayat to communicate the novelty of its principles 
to the beneficiaries effectively 


Pani Panchayats in Mahur: A Case Study 


The Mahur village 1s about 28 kilometres south-west of Saswad, the 
taluka headquarters of Purandar It has a population of 3,000 comprising 
of 300 households of various castes Majority of the villagers belong to 
the dominant Maratha caste, there are 30-35 Scheduled Caste and two 
Muslim households ın the village The village has one primary school, one 
high school, and post office, and 1s connected with a metalled road to the 
district and taluka headquarters The village has one flower-marketing and 
two dairy cooperatıves Besides, the village has a long history of informal 
cooperation, as 1s evident from the shramdan by the villagers for temple 
construction and their monetary contribution for the construction of a 
meeting hall on the project, site of Pani Panchayat There are three Pani 
Panchayats - Renukamata, Shriram, and Gurudatta - operating under the 
auspices of the GGP (see Table 4) However, they do not cover the entire 
population of the village In fact, less than half the residing households 
come under the services of Pam Panchayat This has to do with the 
landholding pattern of the village As 42 percent of the village households 
belong to the category of big farmers, holding 10-15 acres of land (see 
Table 5), they have developed their own private means of irrigation In 
substantial terms, the Pam Panchayat caters to the marginal and small 
sections of the farming community. It covers more than 40 percent of the 
village population, while the categories of marginal and small farmers 
together constitute 50 percent Thus, all the small and marginal farmers 
have not been covered by Pan: Panchayats 
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Table 4 Details of Pani Panchayats in Mahur 


Total project cost (ın Rs ) 
Subsidy (in Rs ) 

GGP loan (in Rs ) 

Members’ contribution (in Rs ) 
Area under irrigation (1n hectares) 
Number of beneficiary households 
Total HP employed 





Source GGP 1997 


Table 5 Categorisation of farmers 1n Mahur 


Big (>4 hectares) 


Small (>2 and <4 hectares) 
Marginal (<2 hectares) 
Landless 





Source Field data 


The Pani: Panchayats m Mahur are considered to be effective All 
three are doing well and the GGP loan has been paid back by the 
beneficiaries Majority of the beneficiaries belong to the categories of 
small and marginal farmers In the village, there are some groups of 
two-three farmers operating their own lift Obviously, they belong to the 
well-to-do segments of landholding hierarchy For them, Pani Panchayat 
holds no special promise Rather, ıt imposes restrictions on the cropping 
pattern and the quantity of water used On the contrary, small and 
marginal farmers cannot afford to invest ın private lift schemes, as they 
are short of surplus capital In such a situation, they enthusiastically go 
for Pan Panchayats, as they promise to offer them a regular and 
guaranteed supply of water, howsoever ltmited m quantity Moreover, as 
80 percent of the project cost 1s shared by the GGP and/or the 
government, the Pani Panchayat becomes even more attractive 

The field situation m Mahur reveals another aspect of the Pam 
Panchayat This pertains to the grant of water rights to the landless 
Though, ın principle, landless can avail of water rights, in reality none of 
them has been found to benefit by this provision İt 1s unimaginable to 
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expect a landless labourer to invest ın Pani Panchayat ın the hope of 
future benefit that someone might grant him sharecropping rights For the 
landless, even 20 percent of the project cost 1s too high to be invested ın a 
Pani Panchayat This shows the ımpractıcabılıty of the provision to grant 
water rights to the Jandless 


Comparative Effectiveness: Mahur and Shindewadi 


In Mahur, the percentage of the Pani Panchayat beneficiaries to the total 
population of the village, and that of the land covered by the services of 
Pam Panchayat to the total cultivable land, stand at 45 and 30 respec- 
tively In Shındewadı, on the contrary, almost 90 percent of the population 
IS its beneficiary and nearly 75 percent of the total cultivable land has 
been covered by the Pam Panchayat Though Shindewadi is a small 
hamlet 1n comparison to the Mahur village, the crucial difference lies 1n 
crop planning Both Mahur and Shındewadı have a similar degree of rise 
in the productivity of land under the Pan: Panchayat However, Mahur has 
gained more because ıt went for diversification of the cropping pattern ın 
the wake of Pani Panchayats Moreover, in Mahur, Pani Panchayats have 
helped make barren lands productive by plantation and soil reclamation 
By contrast, ın Shindewadi, the 1dea of diversification. of the cropping 
pattern has not gained much currency and farmers have shied away from 
undertaking plantations on bunds and marginal lands This ıs because 
agriculture 1s more subsistence oriented 1n. Shindewadi as most of its 
residents are small and marginal farmers, whereas Mahur has a history of 
commercial cropping As big landholders have their own source of 
irrigation ın Mahur, they have been engaged ın commercial cropping for 

uite some time This means, the Pani Panchayat ıs likely to be more 
effective ın those villages where there 1s competition from the big farmers 
having their own source of irrigation This competition 1s conducive for 
the growth of commercial cropping as farmers have already been exposed 
to 1t, albeit indirectly The formation of flower-marketing cooperative by 
the beneficiaries of Pam Panchayats in Mahur can be explained on the 
basis of their previous exposure to cash cropping and their willingness to 
learn and gain from the experience of big farmers 


Pani Panchayats: Views from the Field 


What ıs most striking about Pam Panchayats now is the gradual 
withdrawal of the GGP and the severing of the umbilical chord between 
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the GGP and Pam Panchayats We have seen earlier how since its 
beginning the GGP has been a one-man show and how Shri Salunke has 
been its sole inspiring force. In 1997, notwithstanding the declining role of 
the GGP in Pan Panchayats, he commanded tremendous respect and 
personal loyalty among the workers and beneficiaries of Pani Panchayat 
In the initial phase of the organisation, a large number of rural youth were 
recruited by the GGP They formed the bulk of local coordinators and 
were called ‘barefoot managers’ They were on the payroll of the GGP 
However, 1n one stroke, they were removed by the GGP under the pretext 
that their maintenance started acquiring precedence over development 
initiatives As for humanpower, at present, the GGP has only a handful of 
employees on its payroll Khedekar performs multiple tasks playing host 
to visitors, looking after routine administrative work, liaisoning with the 
farmers and government officials and acting as custodian and caretaker of 
the farm-cum-office of the GGP at Khalad He ıs assisted by some fve 
technicians and a social worker The reduction in the number of workers 
is explained by defining the role of a development organisation as a mere 
facılıtator To the extent that voluntary organisations were not to replace 
or compete with the state structures, retamıng a large contingent of 
humanpower on the payroll of the GGP did not make much sense to Shri 
Salunke any longer As he put it, the voluntary organisations should exert 
pressure on the state for making its policies more people oriented and 
making place for the people ın the decision making related to their own 
development They should not attempt to build up a parallel bureaucratic 
structure while gomg for large-scale recruitment? * However, this 
philosophical argument alone does not suffice as an explanation for the 
emaciation of GGP 

Among other reasons for the declining strength of GGP, we elicited 
the following during our field work 


] Since GGP is no longer interested in setting up more Pani 
Panchayats, the reduction in humanpower 1s but natural 

2 Most Pam Panchayats initiated by the GGP have reached a stage of 
maturity ın the sense that local groups of irrigators can now 
manage their own affairs Half of them have already paid back their 
loans to the GGP and are financially and technically independent 
Once this techno-economic aspect of the Pam Panchayat has been 
settled, there 1s little rationale or need for the GGP to interfere in 
the routine management of farmers’ activities This shrinkage of 
roles obviously called for the reduction in humanpower 
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3 The current self-image of the GGP is that of a peripheral agency 
that mtroduces the locals to the prospects of development and helps 
them design and undertake specific activities 

4 Since Shri Salunke has been the chief promoter of the GGP, his 
fluctuatıng interests ın the work and activities of the organisation 
can be construed as an important reason for its gradual withdrawal 
from the field of developmental initiatrves In fact, the year 1985 
marks a fundamental shift ın the growth and development of the 
GGP as an organisation ’ In that year, Shri Salunke contested the 
Maharashtra Assembly elections from the Purandar constituency as 
an independent candidate He based his election campaign on the 
issue of irrigation, but failed to cash on the good work he had done 
in this field His defeat in the election (he lost his deposit as well) 
was a personal setback From then onwards, he started losing 
interest ın the developmental work of the GGP, and that had a 
discouraging impact on the GGP and Pani Panchayat Shri Salunke 
does not refute this explanation To him, the idea of Pam 
Panchayat, and the principles of equity and communitarian sharing 
that 1t advocated, are more important than the actual replication of 
these schemes by the GGP With this changed perception, his focus 
was now on communicating these ideas to a wider audience 
Accordingly, he set on this new task by attending seminars and 
workshops and giving feedback to other organisations and the 
government These tasks now took most of his tıme and, conse- 
quently, the real development works of the GGP took a back seat in 
hus scheme of things 


Pani Panchayat: A Movement? 


Although local voluntary action 1s at the core of the developmental vision 
of GGP, one finds a marked decline in the collective mobilisation 
undertaken by the Pani Panchayat movement It seems as 1f the GGP's 
initiative has reached a stage of stagnation Its unwillingness to initiate 
more Pam Panchayats and the subsequent reduction 1n its humanpower 
point to its peripheral existence In the initial phase, the GGP could 
manage to stir and involve humanitarian sensibilities of the middle class as 
it was committed to a definite vision of participatory rural development 
The mvolvement and support of the then District Magistrate of Pune and 
other local authorities, the initiative and dynamism shown by the students 
of Government Engineering College (Pune) and the encouragement of the 
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local mdustrialists provided it a unique stage to unfold itself It did live up 
to the expectations of its supporters and collaborators and implemented 
ther mandate by concentrating on the novel experiment of Pam 
Panchayat However, now there is a lack of enthusiasm towards its 
activities With the increase of government-sponsored participatory irr1ga- 
tion schemes, the rationale for GGP's existence as a promoter of Pani 
Panchayats 1s waning This does not mean that Pani Panchayats were like 
any other government scheme In fact, what distinguishes them 1s their 
ınnovatıve way of dealing with the 1ssue of equity ın the distribution of 
irrigation water with far-reachıng social ımplıcatıons To the beneficiaries, 
they were but another form of getting techno-economic assistance for 
operating local urıgatıon projects which would otherwise have been 
difficult, 1f not impossible This 1s not to say that the beneficiaries 
deviated from the principles of Pam Panchayat once ıt got operational 

The question we are addressing 1s not about the adherence of the 
members to the basic principles of Pani Panchayat, but about why thus 
‘movement’ could not spread to other villages and areas on its own, that 
is, without the help of GGP Why, even ın Purandar Taluka, it could not 
generate adequate momentum to ensure replication and expansion of Pant 
Panchayats after 1994? Is there something wrong with the very design of 
the Pam Panchayat or are the factors more contingent? 

One explanation for the non-replication of Pani Panchayat schemes 
could be the composition of the socioeconomic constituency to which they 
cater In the hilly and water-scarce villages of Maharashtra, these schemes 
involved, on an average, a capital cost of Rs 155 lakhs Moreover, we 
find a situation where larger farmers have got their own wells and pumps 
and are therefore not interested m jomung Pam Panchayats In such a 
scenario, 1t 1s very difficult for a group of small farmers to raise the entire 
project cost of a lift-irrigation scheme about whose technical feasibility 
and economic benefits they are unsure As most of the participants ın 
these schemes tend to be smaller farmers, the replication means initiative 
and enterprise coming from their side. However, the low economic status 
of small landholders ın drought-prone areas makes ıt 1mpossible for them 
to raise the necessary capital required for such a project without the assis- 
tance of an external agency Therefore, it may be argued that in many 
cases the principles of Pani Panchayats were readily agreed upon because 
it relieved the beneficiaries from the 1mmediate burden of the project cost 
and provided them the much-needed technical and administrative support 
Yet it could not generate momentum by unleashing social forces which 
would have made the large-scale replication of the schemes possible Two 
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conclusions follow either the people are incapable of organising on their 
own, even for purposes of their own benefits, or the ideals envisaged in the 
principles of Pani Panchayat were not exciting enough to make people 
work ın that direction In any case, one finds that Pani Panchayats could 
not take the shape of a movement, nor could they result ın a large-scale 
organisation à la Anand pattern of tree growers or dairy cooperatives 
which would have made its replication possible * To probe into the actual 
working of Pani Panchayats, we will discuss below the various aspects 
relating to their being a participatory exercise ın water management 

Nature and extent of participation Pam Panchayats profess 
participation of intended beneficiaries ın the formulation and 
implementation of irrigation projects. Community participation 1s the 
much-acclaimed cornerstone of the Pani Panchayat However, one finds 
here more emphasis on informal participation of the community That 1s 
why, Pani Panchayat does not advocate the cooperative or any formal- 
democratic association as the basis for the mobilisation of local people In 
its eyes, cooperatives are too formal to advance the cause of genuine 
participation 

Forms of participation In most cases, Pani Panchayats that started 
with the assistance of GGP have been taken over by the user groups The 
GGP’s role was to facilitate the organisation of these schemes rather than 
control them on a sustained basis Its role as the promoter of Pani 
Panchayats gives the beneficiaries ample scope for participation. At the 
local level the Pancha Committee and the Gat Pramukh take care of the 
routine management of Pani Panchayats They oversee the distribution of 
water, collect maintenance costs from the users based on their share in 
irrigation, arrange for the repayment of loans, and supervise the work of 
technical assistant/s Earlier, the Patkari was attached to and paid by the 
GGP Now, he works under the overall supervision and guidance of the 
local Gat Pramukh and 1s accountable to hım Even his salary 1s paid by 
the local group In this sense, local leadership has more leverage and 
autonomy in the operation of Pani Panchayats However, as is evident, 
this participation was not spontaneous The GGP acted as a catalyst 1n the 
organisation. of Pam Panchayats Therefore, participation. in Pam 
Panchayats can be termed induced, controlled and regulated rather than 
spontaneous and self-generative 

Refurbishing the traditional ideal Since its inception, the GGP has 
been emphatic about the fact that water 1s a CPR, and as such, it belongs 
to the community rather than individuals All village residents have equal 
right over the irrigation water In reality, however, large farmers get more 
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water as very frequently water gets allocated ın proportion to land- 
holdings Similarly, farmers whose fields are closer to the source of water 
benefit more than those whose fields are away from the source of water 
Moreover, farmers with more than their fare share of water can grow 
water-intensive crops, for there 1s no mechanism for regulatmg the 
cropping pattern in the context of wrigation Thus, a pattern of social 
injustice 1s interwoven in the very mechanism of water distribution 1n the 
villages To rectify these distortions more egalitarian principles for water 
distribution were formulated so that the concept of social justice could be 
enshrined ın the planning and implementation of the Pani Panchayat self 
But, who was to be entrusted with the task of overseemg the 1mplemen- 
tation of these principles? Herein came the idea of forming a Pancha 
Committee at the village level to ensure equal distribution of water, from 
which the experiment got the name “Pam Panchayat’ In the Indian 
tradition, the Pancha has been accorded a place of high prestige and 
esteemed social status It 1s expected of the Pancha to act impartially 
without fear or favour Traditionally, most village disputes have been 
settled by the caste and village panchayats This has been one ol the 
factors which gave Indian society what Yogendra Singh (1973) terms 
‘inter structural autonomy" 

Pam Panchayats have striven to refurbish this traditional ideal of 
Indian society to create collective irrigation management system based on 
equitable distribution of water The GGP seems to have been juite 
sensitive and open to the local traditions of the village community Most 
Pani Panchayats have been named after local deities Besides giving the 
local community a sense of belonging, this has other advantage as well 
The mvocation of the name of local gods and goddesses, coupled with the 
much talked about virtue of Pancha, might deter certain unscrupulous but 
god-fearing elements from misappropriation of water 

Disenchantment with formal democratic structures Neither the GGP 
nor the Pani Panchayats can be termed a formal democratic organisetion 
Unlike the National Tree Growers Cooperative Federation, the GGP does 
not have any representation on its board from the village-based Pascha 
Committee In fact, ıt does not have any formal hierarchical structure, 
democratic or otherwise Likewise, Pani Panchayats do not have elaborate 
bylaws There are certam operating rules which are to be adhered to in 
practice Also, Pani Panchayats have not been registered as cooperatives, 
though in practice they can be said to follow certain cooperative principles 
like equal sharing of costs and benefits and maximisation of the welfare of 
community as a whole According to Shri Salunke, ‘the formal nature of 
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cooperatives and their excessive dependence on the government stifles 
local developmental initiative and enterprise" ^ Moreover, the cooperatives 
create a host of other problems as certain sections develop vested interest 
and higher economic stakes 1n their functioning 

However, one finds an apparent contradiction 1n Shri Salunke's un- 
willingness to register Pani Panchayats as cooperatives, as the GGP has a 
history of formal liaison with the government Also, 1f Pani Panchayats 
are meant to overcome farmers’ dependence on government, then the 
governmental withdrawal of subsidies should not have created so much 
dissatisfaction among the GGP’s rank and file On a larger plane, the 
GGP has supreme faith ın the government's ability to foster development 
Then, how can one be disenchanted with an essential characteristic of 
modern polity, that 1s, 1ts formal and democratic nature, while remaining 
loyal to its authority? 


The Question of Sustainability 


The rationale of the Pant Panchayats 1s to enable poor farmers to gain 
equitable access to water resource The intention 1s to offset the normal 
patterns of appropriation of this resource by the better off and more 
powerful farmers In any case, to ensure equal distribution of water Pani 
Panchayats have to be sustainable In this context, six factors can be 
identified as having a bearing on sustamability of group irrigation 
schemes (1) homogeneity of the group, (2) group size, (3) supporting 
services, (4) water availability, (5) alternative water supplies, and (6) 
economic and financial viability (see Chambers et al 1989 89-93, see 
also Chambers 1988 1-17) These six factors are interconnected They 
mutually remforce each other In no case are they to be seen as absolute 
laws explamıng the sustamability of the schemes In what follows we will 
discuss certain discernible trends with reference to the Pam Panchayats ın 
the light of these factors of sustainability 

Homogeneity of the group Homogeneity of the group precludes the 
chances of factıonalısm This has been frequently mentioned as an 
ımportant factor ın the success of cooperatives ın Maharashtra (see 
Attwood and Baviskar 1988) In the case of Pant Panchayat, the group 
consists of farmers from more or less similar socioeconomic background 
Most farmers are small or marginal landholders As regards caste compo- 
sition, 1n a particular village generally the majority belong to a single 
caste On the basis of this criterion, the Pani Panchayat 1s sustainable to a 
large extent 
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Group size The sustamabılıty of a group scheme ıs linked with group 
size, as small groups tend to be more homogeneous It has been noted that 
the moderate-sized groups (8-50) tend to shrink and disintegrate, losing 
members over time (see Chambers et al 1989 90) The average size of a 
Pam Panchayat ıs 35 members Contrary to Chambers’ assertion (bid ), 
one finds rare instances of withdrawal of membership in the course of 
time 

Supporting services Since lift-irrigation schemes involve technical 
handling of power-driven pumps, reliable and adequate power supply 1s 
essential In case of a technical snag, the availability of immediate and 
cheap mechanical repairs and spare parts are also required As Patkaris of 
the Pani Panchayat are generally trained, majority being Industrial 
Training Institute Diploma holders, there has been good technical backup 
Also, the GGP has conducted workshops to train people to maintain the 
pumpsets and related irrigation devices 

Water availability Pam Panchayats deal with a crucial resource, 
namely, water Without the availability of water base they cannot sustain 
themselves There have been cases when they had to undergo severe strain 
because of successive droughts Often, they had to be contented with 
iurigating merely one-tenth of the command area The limited availability 
of water becomes the litmus test of adherence to the equitable principle 
even in adverse times This might, however, lead to intensified competition 
for water among the members, more so if the availability of water has 
been scarce for successive years 

Alternative water supplies Farmers prefer their own control on 
irrigation and water supply Many farmers have a tendency to opt out of 
groups and group sharing ör simultaneously use another source of water 
supply while being a member of the group In water-abundant areas, 
water markets often overlap, presenting farmers with choices which are 
likely to weaken groups and group cohesion However, since Pani Pancha- 
yats are a characteristic of water-scarce areas like western Maharashtra, 
the availability of alternative sources of water supply to the small farmers 
ıs less likely to emerge ın near future unless the government invests in a 
big way ım irrigation projects There has been almost no shrinkage of 
membership of Pani Panchayat on this count As for using group schemes 
and other sources simultaneously, the instances are rare because those 
who have their own water supplies do not bother about membership of the 
group schemes such as the Pani Panchayats 

Economic and financial viability In the ultimate analysis, the 
sustamability of any scheme depends on its economic and financial 
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viability On this count, Pan: Panchayats have done quite well It is 
noteworthy that there has been no instance where electricity supply has 
been di$connected because of the non-payment of electricity dues 


Governmental İndifference 


Notwithstanding the relatively better performance of the Pani Panchayats 
in terms of the commonly identified factors of sustainability, one cannot 
1gnore the role of macro-level supporttve institutions 1n their growth and 
development The Pani Panchayats were made feasible because of many 
favourable conditions The governmental bureaucracy at the district and 
taluka levels was favourably ınclıned towards the work of GGP m its 
mitial years The middie-class professionals and industrialists from Pune 
provided the much needed financial and other types of support The state 
government had launched several schemes of subsidies in tbe context of 
droughts which benefited the work of GGP However, over the years not 
only the organisational character of the GGP changed, but also its 
relationship with the government. So much so, the issue of governmental 
indifference has become a common refrain at the GGP Earlier it was 
expected that the government would take over Pani Panchayats and would 
lend its might to replicate them on a large-scale But the subsequent 
withdrawal of subsidies was a disappointment for the Pam Panchayat 
enthusiasts Technically speaking, the government had never provided 
subsidies to the Pani Panchayats as such There were subsidies for 
marginal and small farmers which the GGP availed of, as Pani Pancha- 
yats mostly comprised small and marginal farmers In any event, the 
failure of the government to come with any new policy initiative. on the 
issue of irrigation has belied the hope of Pam Panchayats being replicated 
widely The government 1s yet to recognise and appreciate the innovative 
principles of the Pani Panchayats and integrate them ın its policy frame- 
works on irrigation 


Lack of Support from Other NGOs 


Shri Salunke and the GGP expected hke-minded rural development 
organisations to further the cause of Pam Panchayats by working towards 
their replication To their dismay, none of the organisations came forward 
to contribute to the GGP's ınıtıal efforts towards the expansion of Pam 
Panchayats Nonetheless, the Pani Panchayats have inspired various local 
level rural development initiatives in the field of wrigation In Palamu 
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District of Jharkhand similar experiments have been launched by the local 
people People from a plethora of development organisations keep coming 
to the GGP for inspiration and guidance. In this sense, the GGP, despite 
its limited. scope ın terms of the actual reach of Pani Panchayats, has 
underlined an alternative way of managing water resources in particular 
and CPRs in general Also, the Pam Panchayat experiment ın the 
collective management of CPRs has attracted the attention of many 
researchers and policy makers This explains the positive appreciation that 
it has received in the literature on sustainable rural development, mcluding 
the instant paper 


Pani Panchayat and Equity 


The issue of equity 1s central to the Pam Panchayat model of irrigation 
management The central question, thus, 1s whether the Pam Panchayats 
have enabled the poorer sections of rural society to gain more from them 
In a situation where public irrigation schemes are said to have been 
dominated by big farmers, the issue of preferential benefits to the small 
and marginal farmers assumes added significance While evaluating the 
performance of Pam Panchayats on this count, the focus will be on two 
conditions of equity first, whether the groups formed under this model 
really consist of marginal and small farmers and landless labourers (see 
Table 6) and, second, whether access to water 1s governed by the equitable 
principles enshrined ın the philosophy of Pam Panchayats The first 
criterion requires an enquiry mto the socioeconomic profile of the groups 
served by Pani Panchayats 


Table 6 Landholding pattern of Pan1 Panchayat membership (households) 
(Shindewadi (Mahur) 


Big (74 hectares) 8 8 
Small (>2 and <4 hectares) 38 26 
Marginal (<2 hectares) 9 18 
Landless 0 0 


Source Field data collected through interviews with key informants 










Socioeconomic composition of the groups Our findings corroborate 
the assertion that the groups organised as Pani Panchayats by the GGP in 
Pune District were of the poorer farmers as the better-off had already 
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obtained access to I1ft-irrigation and were growing sugarcane Moreover, 
the Pani Panchayat was unattractive to larger farmers, as ıt would mean 
prohibition on sugarcane cultivation and limited water supply (see also 
Chambers et al 1989 93-94) 

Water allocation principles Traditionally, with few exceptions, 
water rights have been attached to land rights In modern times as well, 
the normal convention has been, as in canal mrigation, that water 
entitlement 1s proportional to landholding size, that 1s the larger the 
holding, the bigger the share 1n water, and conversely, smaller the holding, 
the smaller the share, ın simple arithmetic proportion On the contrary, 
under the Pan: Panchayat, the unique provision 1s to limit water entitle- 
ments to half an acre of irrigated land per paid up household member, 
with a maximum ceiling of two-and-a-half acres for any one household 

However, this novel principle of water distribution has not been 
mplemen:ed in toto In one case, a beneficiary household was found 
holding 7 5 acres of land under the Pani Panchayat In fact, there was no 
deliberate attempt by the Pam Panchayat to encourage this practice 
Rather, the problem seemed to lie with the definition of the household It 1s 
noteworthy that some existing joint households have claimed to be 
separate domestic units and have thus circumvented the rule to maximise 
their holdings 1n the command area of the Pani Panchayats 

Although tying up the ceiling of water rights with the household gives 
the potential beneficiaries enough theoretical leverage to take advantage of 
the Pani Panchayat, ın practical terms, other factors - the limited land- 
ownership of a beneficiary household ın the Pam Panchayat command 
area and the fear of protests from other beneficiaries who may not buy the 
technical arguments concerning the definition of the family/household - act 
as a countervailing force on the tendency to abuse water allocation 
principles This perhaps explains why our case studies reveal only rare 
instances of violation For example, ın Mahur, the group leader has 7 5 
acres of land under the Pani Panchayat even though he has two adult sons 
living under the same roof He might have achieved this by makıng three 
separate households on paper, that 1s, one of his own and two of his sons 
However, the other beneficiaries did not have any grievance against him 
as he was mstrumental right from the beginning in the completion of the 
Pani Panchayat project and hence commands tremendous respect 

In any case, water allocation principles scored well for equity in 
allowing larger families more irrigated area up to a limit only On the 
other hand, there are instances when a very poor family had difficulty ın 
raising the mandatory share of the 20 percent of the overall capital cost 
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and thus bought subscriptions for less acreage of land than would have 
been permussible to ıt Then, there were those who were rationally 
reluctant to take the risk of subscribing to a Pant Panchayat at the time of 
its initiation as in Shindewadi However, once the Pam Panchayat was 
demonstrably successful, some residents were willing to buy their water 
entitlements even by paying cent percent of their share of the Pani 
Panchayat project cost. However, there was opposition from other bene- 
ficlarıes, as water availability was limited and the command area was 
fixed, and any addition of new members would mean reduction in the 
volume of water supply available to them Thus, while the half-an-acre 
principle 1s widely known, actual practices vary though broadly conver- 
ging on the theme of equity (see also Kolhe et al 1986 48) 


Creation of an Additional Resource and Its Equitable Distribution 


The examples of the GGP, Sukhomajari-Nada, Aga Khan Rural Support 
Programme and the landless lıft-ımıgatıon groups of Bangladesh challenge 
the conventional lınkage of water rights to land rights There ıs an 
underlying belief behind these experiments that initiation of a new 
lift-irrigation scheme means creation of a new resource in the form of 
umrigation water Hence, a redistribution of rights to water can produce 
effects similar to land reforms That ıs to say, much common property 
water for lift-irrigation 1s an unappropriated resource where equal rights 
or rights which discriminate ın favour of the poor can be established to 
reduce the distortions caused by the highly skewed landownership pattern 
in rural India. This can provide a clue to the developmental policies of the 
state, as this means avoidance of direct confrontation with the well- 
entrenched interests of the landed gentry Moreover, for a ‘soft state’ like 
India, the implementation of these policies could be smooth and less 
troublesome while ensuring a fair degree of equality and positive discrimi- 
nation for the poor In this sense, these experiments can be construed as 
bypass routes to achieve equity-oriented growth (see Bokil 1990) * 


Limited Scope 


It is true that most state-sponsored public lift-irrigation societies have 
been ineffective, inequitable, and uneconomic, and might remam so 
(Chambers et al 1989) Nonetheless, these schemes are backed by the 
enormous power of the state and are vast and wide ın their scope and 
reach On the contrary, schemes lıke Pani Panchayats, even if well 
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implemented and successful 1n water-scarce areas 1n bringing substantial 
gains to the poor, cannot have much impact on the quality and content of 
participatory forms of ırrıgatıon development as they are localised and 
limited to few pockets They can at best achieve localised water reforms in 
few villages and have certain symbolic functions as a participatory mode 
of development In a situation where privately-owned lift-irrigation 
schemes account for more than 95 percent of the area irrigated by lift, the 
experiments of Pani Panchayats do not carry much weight This 
necessitates bringing in the larger context of the political economy of 
Indian state, ıts class character and the kinds of policies it follows It 1s 
indeed difficult to create 1slands of equity ın an environment of growth- 
oriented development Given the all-pervasiveness of the modern nation- 
state, ıt underscores the limitations of the role that NGO-induced groups 
like Pani Panchayats can play ın the transformation of rural society (see 
Dhanagare 1988) To create an idyll of community participation and 
sharing 1s too weak an experiment to face the double onslaught of the state 
and market forces 


Conclusion 


Since equity has been the central concern of Pam Panchayats, ıt would be 
reasonable to assess their role in terms of reduction of inequity While it 1s 
difficult to measure equity ın quantitative terms, based on the field data, 
some tentative observations can be made So far no landless family has 
acquired any water rıghts, though ın principle this 1s possible. Besides, the 
principle of half-an-acre per family member 1s rather vague and is not 
informed by a valid rationale. This has left many loopholes ın the ımple- 
mentation of this principle. Most important, the hope that, by creating an 
additional resource and distributing it on egalitarian lines, the Pam 
Panchayats can surmount the pitfalls of a skewed landownership pattern 
seems naive and amounts to wishful thinking Water, howsoever critical a 
resource ın drought-prone areas, cannot take the place of land Even a 
cursory acquaintance with the features of Indian social structure 1s 
sufficient to make one realise that land 1s not merely a means of produc- 
tion, but also a source of power and privilege (see Béteille 1974) One's 
status and prestige 1n agrarian social structure depends on the amount of 
land one holds and not on the quantum of water entitlements 

The potential beneficiaries of the Pam Panchayats are not free- 
floating rational beings destined to make wise economic decisions Their 
specific structural location ın the local caste-class hierarchy and their 
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concomitant resourcefulness or resourcelessness have a bearing on their 
being members of the Pam Panchayats In the ultimate analysis, ensuring 
equity is the function of the nature of political economy and the nature of 
the developmental policies followed by the state It 1s the irrigation policy 
of the state which determines who gets the water and how much Since 
groundwater 1s yet to be socialised, the better-off farmers have dug wells, 
constructed elaborate field channels and built percolation tanks, bcught 
pumpsets and irrigated their sugarcane fields They have thus made and 
continue to make pre-emptive strikes te appropnate the community 
resources of groundwater True, the GGP enables poorer farmers to 
compete m this scramble But, this 1s an unfair competition, as the rules of 
the game are biased in favour of the large farmers Thus, the policy 
orientations of the state act as constraints to the GGP's achievement of its 
goals 

When one evaluates the performance of the Pani Panchayat in the 
light of its own targets, one gets a dismal picture As for its number, the 
GGP has so far managed to establish only 45 Pani Panchayats, a mere 7 5 
percent of the targeted 600 In fact, there has been a decrease in the 
number of Pani Panchayats operating under the auspices of GGP Against 
the targeted ırrıgatıon of 10,000 hectares at the cost of Rs 10 crores, Pani 
Panchayats have been able to achieve 1,200 hectares of irrigation at the 
cost of Rs 60 lakhs " 

However, the GGP has managed to provide substantial gains to the 
farmers 1n terms of increased agricultural production and thus increased 
income One finds tremendous diversification in the types of crops grown 
after the commencement of the Pani Panchayats Earlier they used to grow 
a limited number of crops, such as Jowar and Bajra, because of the non- 
availability of irrigation Now, ın Mahur, farmers have started floricul-ure 
ına big way Likewise, ın Shindewadi, the farmers are growing cash crops 
like onions and vegetables 

Thus, it can be argued that the Pam Panchayats have facilitated the 
generation of increased incomes for the beneficiaries Wherever they have 
been made operational, the members have benefited 1mmensely from them 
in terms of income and employment Notwithstanding the novelty of the 
Pani Panchayat experiment, ıt has failed to replicate itself on a sufficiently 
large-scale All said and done, Pani Panchayat remains a localised pheno- 
menon On the other hand, it has attempted to resurrect the ideal of 
community and community participation. At a time when the development 
projects of the state are being questioned by many a social scientist, the 
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basic guiding principles of Pani Panchayat can be looked at as an attempt 
towards alternative forms of popular and participatory development 

Our study of Pam Panchayats throws up some interesting theoretical 
questions as well How to define a community and identify communal 
resources? In what way and to what extent does the Indian state recognise 
the existence of communities as legal entities? What type of relationship 
exists between the community and the state? Although the notion of 
community has occupied an important place in the discourse on modern 
nation-state (Chatterjee 1993, Kavıra; 1992), the literature on develop- 
ment 1s yet to make a conceptual transition from the individual beneficiary 
to the community More often than not, community 1s understood ın terms 
of an agglomeration of individual beneficiaries Then, ıt comes as no 
surprise that ın modern times cooperative management of natural 
resources has been advocated as the most potent form of community 
development 


Notes 


1 The data used in this paper form part of a MPhil dissertation submitted to the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay (see Thakur 1997) We thank the members 
of Shindewadi and Mahur Pani Panchayats for their warm hospitality and unfailing 
cooperation We are deeply indebted to the late Shrı Vilasrao Salunke without 
whose support this work would not have been possible We also appreciate the help 
rendered by the staff of the Gram Gourav Pratısthan Finally, our sincere thanks are 
due to the anonymous referee for her/his constructive input and Ms Aparayıta 
Ganguly for her valuable assistance 

2 Shri Salunke passed away ın April 2002 We thank the referee for this piece of 
information 

3 Some broad objectives of the GGP were as follows 

a) To provide initial relief to the farmers of Purandar Taluka by improving their 
economie conditions, and to remove the cause of recurring droughts 

b) To create facilities to raise their social and economic conditions to attain 
welfare of the people ın this Taluka 

c) To conduct research studies on socioeconomic conditions so that the urban 
interest can be linked with the process of creating an integrated rural 
development 

d) 1o do all such lawful things as are conducive or incidental to the attainment of 
all the above aims and objectives (GGP 1983, see also Deshpande 1993) 

4 Though the fieldwork for this paper was conducted in the year 1997, 1t may be noted 

that since 1994 no new Pani Panchayat has been added to the existing repertoire 

So, the data do have a contemporary resonance 

Official communication from the GGP, 26 September 1997 

Interview with Shri Vilasrao Salunke at Hadapsar, Pune, on 29 September 1997 

Interview with Dr Milind Bokil, a NGO-professional based ın Pune, on 3 October 

1997 
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8 This has indeed happened in the case of dairy cooperatives The ceation of the 
National Dairy Development Board was a major factor behind the replication of the 
Anand-pattern dairy cooperatives throughout the country under the auspices of the 
Operation Flood We thank the referee for this observation 

9 Interview with Shri Vilasrao Salunke in Jejuri, Khalad, on 4 October 1997 

10 Bokil (1990 19-20) identifies two types of ideological orientations ın the context of 
irrigation (1) growth orientation, which concerns the increased productivity and 
income through better facilities of irrigation and, (2) equity orientation, which 
concerns with the provision of equitable access to irrigation As for l1ft-irrigation 
schemes, the respective orientations can be judged on the basis of princip.es of 
water allocation and the preferred cropping pattern Thus, ‘growth orientation would 
envisage allocation of water ın relation to the traditional rights ın land and emphasis 
on cultivation of commercial, water-intensive crops [while] the equity orientation 
would envisage allocation of water ın relation to an equitable access and cultivation 
of low water requiring, subsistence crops’ 

11 Official communication from the GGP, 10 October 1997 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Ajit K. Dalal and Girishwar Misra (eds) 2001 New directions in 
Indian psychology Volume 1 - Social psychology New Delh Sage 
Publications India, Pp 445, Rs 350 (paperback) ISBN 0-7619-9526-9 


Of all the social sciences, social psychology can be among the clcsest 
allies for sociology - but, ın India, 1s not The Dalal and Misra volume 
offers a welcome opportunity both to examine the state of the play in 
social psychology and to ask why the two fields have stayed aloof from 
each other It 1s part of the new Sage focus on college and university text- 
books for India Apart from the editors’ introduction, it reprints 18 papers 
from journals and edited books - and a chapter from Udai Pareck's 
Beyond management The authors are all Indian - except one, from the 
Unites States of America, who coauthored a paper Dalal and Mısra teach 
at the Universities of Allahabad and Delhi respectively, and this volume 
underlines the leading role of Allahabad ın the field ın the country, due no 
doubt to the early lead there by Professor Durganand Sınha Of the 22 
authors ın these pages, eight now are at, or have passed through, the 
Department of Psychology at Allababad No other centre appears to have 
contributed more than two 

Social cognition, social influence processes, socialisation and mter- 
group behaviour, poverty and deprivation. the challenge of societal deve- 
lopment, and emerging perspectives are the six sections grouping the 
papers Space 1s short, however, and so I shall comment on the papers ın 
three clusters - which cut across the editors” sections 

] Zn the footsteps of Western social psychology Nearly half the 

papers are committed to the style of American social psychology, stating a 
hypothesis sharply, often to question established American wisdom, and 
confronting ıt with Indian evidence - questronnaires, observation ın experi- 
mental situations, content analysis, and the like, commonly put through 
statistical analysis A theme that keeps recurring through the volume 1s a 
contrast between the ındıvıdualıst assumptions of Western society and 
social psychology and the collectivist preferences 1n India 

Not all these papers are mere footnotes to American work, however 
There ıs creative, purposeful work here. employing established social 
psychological forms of thought to unravel Indian social reality, and I shall 
illustrate this with two of the papers Gurisnwar Misra's “Deprivation and 
cognitive competence’ reviews the variety of forms that deprivation takes, 
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and the different kinds of competence that ıt affects Whereas mamline 
social psychology deals with a relatively short-term, experimentally 
duced deprivation under laboratory conditions, Mısra focuses on 
“Prolonged deprivation’ - on psychological, physical, social, economic, 
and other grounds - observable under India’s natural conditions for large 
populations Yet there 1s variation, and he divides his sample into high, 
medium, and low deprived, and finds a negative correlation between the 
level of deprivation and performance on a battery of tests for cognitive 
competence Lower-caste men were found at various levels of deprivation, 
and their cognitive performance varied accordingly Mısra recognises 
nevertheless that ‘caste continues to operate as a powerful factor and 1s an 
effective variable 1n restricting the variety of life experiences’ (292) This 
latter may seem familiar enough, but the demonstration of the adverse 
effect of prolonged deprivation on cognitive competence 1s significant 

My other illustration comes from Usha Kumar, who taught at IIT 
Kanpur until recently In exploring Indian women’s experience of working 
- beyond domesticity - Kumar draws on published accounts to set up four 
types of working women existential (below the poverty hne, they work 
daily for sheer survival), professional (urban, professionally educated, 
oriented towards long-term career development), ‘m transition’ (clerks, 
teachers, receptionists, telephone operators - educated, but the job 1s 
incidental to their own sense of being), and ‘reluctant’ ones (who worked 
at home to supplement family income) Then Kumar reports her student 
A Varma's PhD work which employed constructs of identity around 
gender, work, and ego Varma interviewed 62 working women, ın the first 
three types (existential etc ), on “issues related to their affect toward work, 
career plans, reasons to work, management of home and children, feelings 
about being a woman and other related topics', they were also given 
several tests on gender 1dentity and related 1ssues 

There 1s no space to summarise the complex Varma and Kumar 
findings on the ways ın which the different types of women constructed 
their multiple identities, and the internal relations of these multiple 1denti- 
tes The point to note 1s the skill with which this research draws on social 
psychological forms of thought to analyse the varied meanings of work for 
different sorts of Indian women This 1s pakka scholarship, not a footnote 
to something done elsewhere 

2 Reviews of literature, especially bearing on ‘development’ There 
is a general line that India 1s different from the West (on ideas of justice, 
on collectivism rather than individualism), and there 1s a search for what 
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India needs to do for ‘development’ While there are several interesting 
arguments, their specific social psychological content 1s far from clear 

While I pass over this cluster lightly, I was drawn particularly to 
“Hındu-Muslım intergroup relations ın India Applying sociopsychological 
perspectives’ by Emmanuel SK Ghosh and Rashmi Kumar, both at 
Allahabad Here 1s a theme of enormous importance, m everyday life 
within India and m India’s relationship with Pakistan too Yet the social 
sciences have, by and large, failed to find a framework ın which to 
comprehend ıt On one side, we have here a convoluted phenomenon with 
a thousand years background, there 1s no way to confront it 1f you ignore 
that long historical course On the other side, the discipline of history has 
not acquired the kind of conceptual equipment necessary for elucicating 
the key variables and processes and their relationships - the kind of 
equipment that social psychology and sociology do have 

Ghosh and Kumar are too unhıstorıcal to be able to grasp the nettle 
Opening with a 1990 newspaper headline, they plunge into five pages of 
modern (ahistorical) theories on mtergroup relations When they return to 
Hindus and Muslims, they refer to an historian just once - to an ephemeral 
1960s text by Romila Thapar (citing a 1981 reprint) The rest of the essay 
speaks of communal riots, attitude formation, politicking and much else 
without being able to construct a coherent argument 

3 Critiques of social psychological practice, especially ın India | 
place three papers ın this cluster - Ashis Nandy, Mishra and Gregon, and 
Durganand Sinha on ‘Psychology in rural areas’ All three have a 
common complaint what ın fact is American ethnopsychology has been 
masquerading as the psychology of all humanity While this 1s true of 
appearances, it misses out the basic openness of the scholarly and 
scientific 1mpulse behind modern psychology True, their psychologists 
have not taken to fieldwork 1n non-Western societies as vigorously as their 
anthropologists, but the ambition of transcending cultural confinements 
has been evident ın the Mothers in six cultures study, which this volume 
cites, in the Ethnocentrism project led by Donald T Campbell and Robert 
Levine, and 1n much else 

Specifically, Ashis Nandy offers another undiscriminating swipe at all 
psychology as at ali modernisms, and Mishra and Gregon make largely 
programmatic proposals for locating psychology within a framework of 
culture Of the critiques, Sinha's 1s down to earth, noting that Indian 
society 1s overwhelmingly rural, but Indian psychology has not found 
much ın Western psychology that would enable ıt to reach the mind of the 
Indian villager Rather, Indian psychologists have allowed theu agendas to 
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be set by the relatively easily portable, Western tool-kits - which make no 
sense in the Indian rural setting It 1s the sociologists and anthropologists 
in India who have worked in these rural settings the most, but the psycho- 
logists and social psychologists appear to have been reluctant to work 
with, learn from, and teach them The editors’ sensible introduction refers 
to the prevailmg anxieties about losing one’s distinctive disciplinary 
identity 1f one strays too far from one's own discipline's boundaries, yet, 
as they say, the tendency to compartmentalise and capitalise knowledge 
has to be avoided if social sciences disciplines are to advance’ (p 44) 


Satish Saberwal 
Delhi 


Ajit K. Mohanty and Girıshwar Mısra (eds) 2000 Psychology of 
poverty and disadvantage (Advances ın psychological research ın India 
series - 2) New Delht Concept Publishing Company, Pp 328, Rs 400 
(hardback) ISBN 81-7022-805 


The book under review 1s a contribution to the psychology of poverty and 
disadvantage from a multi-disciplinary perspective It 1s divided into three 
sections The five papers in the first section address conceptual issues 
There ıs a consensus among the authors about the need to mcorporate 
social-structural variables ın psychological research After a comprehen- 
sive. review of the different disciplinary perspectives on poverty, 
Gırıshwar Mısra emphasises the importance of political commitment and 
responsiveness of bureaucracy to achieve the goal of upliftmg the poor 
Tracing the history of the psychological researches on poverty, 
Durganand Sınha criticises the tendency to do research for prestige rather 
than for policy Janak Pandey shows the need to incorporate various 
socio-psychological dimensions in understanding poverty, a view shared 
by Uday Jain and Tara Singh They criticise the ‘deficit’ or “deprivation’ 
view of poverty which has led to a “blame-the-victim’ view of poverty 
Their argument for giving an ‘agentive’ role for socio-psychological 
theory has relevance for sociology, too Through an analysis of language 
policy, Ant K Mohanty shows that inequality 1s perpetuated by society 
through its policies and mstitutions which force certain groups to a 
disadvantaged status 

The second section, which deals with the psychological correlates of 
poverty and disadvantage, has four papers Misra and Mohanty review the 
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literature on this theme Anjali and Durganand Sinha show that poverty 
has an adverse impact on language development Anup Kumar Smgh 
examines the literature on the relation between social class and mtelli- 
gence, and finds the evidence inconclusive Misra finds that the disadvan- 
taged groups attribute success to externel factors and failure to internal 
ones Such a dysfunctional attribution suggests a psychology of helpless- 
ness Nevertheless, 1t 1s possible to lift the poor from the present siate by 
ensuring equality of opportunity for all sections of society 

The five papers in the third section deal with the strategies for inter- 
vention Mısra and Uday N Dash show that NGOs are more successful in 
implementing poverty alleviation programmes than the government, 
because they are more sensitive to local conditions Sudhakar Rath finds 
that verbal self-instructional trainmg improves the cognitive. abilny of 
disadvantaged tribal children RC Mısra and Aparna Vajpayee show that 
traming can improve the cognitive ability of low-caste children Based on 
his experience with the Sirathu Project, Apt K Dalal reflects upon the 
success and failure of community-besed intervention programmes 
Damodar Suar's guidelines for development professionals involved in 
interventions with disadvantaged people will be of immense help to them 
Misra and Mohanty's concludmg recommendations on studying the 
positive aspects of poverty ments serious consideration 

To conclude, this volume 1s an attempt at understanding and solving 
one of India’s most pressing socioeconomic problems, namely, poverty 
Its emphasis on interdisciplinary research and social intervention merits 
the serious attention of social scientists, policy makers and the NGOs 


Anirban Banerjee 
Department of Sociology 
University of Burdwan 


Ajoy Kumar Bhattacharya. 2001 Community participation and sust- 
ainable forest development | Global perspective New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Company, Pp 200 ISBN 81-7022-890-5 


This slender volume, authored by a civil servant affiliated to the Forest 
Department ın Madhya Pradesh, recommends community participation ın 
managing forest resources with an unfeigned applause Based solely on 
secondary sources, it provides an inventory of national and international 
policies which affirm the participation of local communities in the conser- 
vation of forest resources 
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The first four chapters are studded with excerpts from different policy 
documents of international bodies lıke the FAO, UNESCO, ILO, World 
Bank and others, emphasısıng community participation with more gusto 
than ever before The fifth chapter provides excerpts from the Rio Earth 
Summit (1992) underlhmng the participation of local communities. at 
various levels, for example, ın designing the project, ın setting objectives, 
etc This cannot happen without empowering the most marginal segment 
within the local community Therefore, conservation of bio-diversity and 
afforestatıon have to go parallel with the empowerment of women and 
indigenous communities 

Another chapter dwells upon community participation ın forestry in 
the Tasmanian region of Australia It consists of excerpts from the 
National Forest Policy statement and Regional Forest Agreement for 
Tasmania (1995) Under the latter the claim of aboriginal people on forest 
resources has been duly acknowledged 

The author finds the Indian Forest Policy (1992 and 1990) to be 
people friendly It ensures the rights of tribal and other marginal commu- 
nities living within and near the forest The Joint Forest Management 
programme initiated by the Government of India in different regions 1s 
premised on the stakeholder status of local communities 1n managing and 
accessing the forest resources to reduce the unsustamable exploitation of 
the forest The role of non-governmental organisations in influencing state 
forest departments and local communities has been specially acknow- 
ledged 

At the end, the author presents excerpts of community component of 
forest policies and people's environment movements in some Asian 
countries like Fij1, Indonesia Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, and 
Thailand 

The book contains only the stipulations made m different national and 
international policy documents regarding enlisting people's participation 
ın forest management There 1s hardly any empirical case cited ın the book 
to examine whether the tall talks in the various national and international 
pronouncements are translated into practice and what trends are emerging 
at both global and local levels The book 1s simply informative and at 
times highly impressionistic Those interested m forest and people, 
however, will benefit from its rich bibliography 


Pushpesh Kumar 
School of Social Sciences 
Swami Ramanand Teerth Marathwada University, Nanded 
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A.M. Shah. 2002 Exploring India's rural past A Gujarat village in the 
early nineteenth century New Delhi Oxford University Press, Pp xu + 
245, Rs 525 (hardback) ISBN 019-565-7322 


This book is a reconstructed story of Radhvanaj, a village in central 
Gujarat, as it was found 200 years ago The British officials ın Gujarat 
carried out land and village surveys ın the early 19th century The land 
registers of Radhvanaj from 1823 to 1827 were preserved ın the taluka 
office While studying the Vahıvancha Barots, a caste of genealogists and 
mythographers, way back ın 1950s, AM Shah chanced upon these old 
documents Based primarily on these documents, he gives a description of 
the village mostly ın terms of land tenure The main text gives an analysis 
of the caste, kınshıp, residence, land, agricultural operations, land 
revenue, land ownership, tenancy and the village as a fiscal and economic 
unit This is a well-documented attempt to depict a picture of an ancient 
village, not on mere conjectures and assumptions but based on solid 
historical documents Though these data were collected though fieldwork 
during 1955-58, the book’s publication took 44 long years, making clear 
Shah’s painstaking efforts and resolve Needless to say, the attemot 1s 
praiseworthy and the product is a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the social scenario of India’s villages 

Though Shah claims that by using historical data a sociologist 
“transcends the distinction between the synchronic and the diachronic’ (p 
7), he has not sufficiently paid attention to the pitfalls of using historical 
data without their proper evaluation His suggestion that historians’ data 
may not be of the desired quality and therefore, the sociologists, at least a 
few, should undertake historical research 1s a tall order From the repeated 
use of such expressions as ‘it seems’, ^it 1s likely’, etc an element of 
doubt creeps into a reader’s mind with respect to the historicity of data 
and the conjectural part of it, especially since there 1s an admission that 
the present-day knowledge has been used to mterpret the past For 
example, certain genealogical inferences are drawn from the Vahivancha 
Barots’ records without raising the issue of their validity Since the 
Brahmans were not the clients of the Barots, their genealogical chart of 
the early 19th century with respect to landownership 1s based on some 
government records and ‘oral mformation provided by the present-day 
Brahmans’ (p 81) One is tempted to question the credibility of the oral 
testimony of the present-day Brahmans with respect to thew ancestors and 
their land as existed ın 1820s Moreover, if there was no historical record, 
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using such oral testimony 1s tantamount to creating historical data, albeit 
unintentionally 

In his earlier writings, Shah had challenged some notions like the 
existence of village republics and the unıversalıty of joint families The 
same points are repeated here without any fresh data Also, a fresh look at 
the data collected about 40 years ago could have given Shah an oppor- 
tunity to test his earlier conclusions and deductions Instead of being re- 
examined, the same old notions are reiterated, perhaps with pontifical 
finality 

Furthermore, one would have liked to know whether the present-day 
Radhvanaj resembled that of the past There 1s hardly anything ın the book 
about the changes that have occurred from 1820s to 1950s Shah’s belief 
in the complementary roles of the past and the present 1s not reflected ın 
the book, or to put ıt more accurately, ıt ıs a one way the present-day 
knowledge is used to interpret the past, but the past 1s not used to depict 
the present-day social structure of the village Without it the book is a 
little incomplete, though the title of the book does not make a description 
of the present Radhvanaj essential 

The reconstruction of the social structure of a village far removed 
from our present times, based on data collected by government officials, 1s 
an imposing task Shah deserves full credit for introducing a refreshingly 
new methodology ın sociological research ın India 


Parıyaram M. Chacko 
Department of Sociology 
North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong 


Barry Barnes. 2000 Understanding agency Social theory and 
responsible action London Sage Publications, Pp xu + 163, £ 14 99 
(paperback) ISBN 0-7619-6368-0 


This absorbing and thought-provokmg work on social theory combines 
aspects of empiricism and naturalism in an unconventional way The 
focus of the book, to paraphrase Barry Barnes, 1s to provide a social 
theoretical explanation of human society and how human beings live in an 
interdependent social environment Most of the theoretical propositions in 
this book, therefore, relate themselves to the problem of associating 
‘structure’ with ‘agency’ 
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The book ıs divided into two parts Part I, embodying five essays, 
presents ‘materials and arguments’ while looking closely at the 
appropriateness of the use of voluntaristic concepts This section 
powerfully proposes social theory to accept the following exemplar That 
human beings are interdependent social agents and, therefore, the ıdza of 
human beings as independent rational individuals - the individualistic 
model - needs to be rejected In a persuasively expressed antithesis to 
individualism, Barnes suggests that ‘individuals’ are not independent of 
each other in social interaction and, therefore, voluntary action should be 
recognised naturalistically In other words, *voluntarism of everyday life 
can be understood as the discourse of social creatures’ Hence, social 
theory 1s required to explain how human beings, as social animals, affect 
each other as they interact 

Part II, contamıng four essays, explores the utility of the 'mterdepen- 
dent model’ Various theoretical stances emphasising individualistic 
rational choices are discussed Individual agency and increased impor- 
tance to individual choice are also deliberated Basic contentions of 
scholars like Max Weber, Talcott Parsons and Anthony Giddens in this 
regard are examined before the author’s arguments are presented 

Barnes 1s critical of the existing macro-sociological theories for two 
related reasons these theories often proceed without even a rudimentary 
conception or model of individual human beings, and, even when rarely 
found, such a conception 1s misused by selective reference to active agents 
in narratives of social order and social change Contrasting this, it 1s 
proposed that “consistent acknowledgement of the collective agency of 
persons 1n relations to rules and norms - its acknowledgement as some- 
thing possessed by human beings everywhere and always as an essential 
element of their nature as social creatures’ would advance our understand- 
ing of social reality Barnes further suggests, by the aid of a few examples 
from the new science of human biotechnology, how causal accounts 
deriving from biological naturalistic theories are quite compatible with 
social actors’ own accounts of each other as free agents and of their 
actions as chosen ones İn addition, and complementing the main thrust of 
the book, he looks into the nature of moral action and the possibility of a 
“good society’ in the context of individuals’ communicative climate 

The book is emphatic in underlining the importance of human 
sociability It proposes that notions like human freedom make sense only 
in their communicative and interactive environment and not otherwise 
Barnes’ major argument 1s that, in its reflection on human freedom and 
autonomy, social theory 1s moving in the wrong direction Treating the 
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human being as an independent (not interdependent) ‘actor’ leads to 
various conceptual difficulties and methodological problems 

Understanding agency 1s a powerful presentation ın the area of social 
theory and ıt takes an eclectic perspective towards sociology, philosophy 
and cultural studies Its major strength hes ın its constructive criticism of 
the dominant sociological theories ın our present context The analysis of 
the meaning of concepts like ‘agency’, in the sense used by theorists like 
Giddens, 1s invigorating and unconventional Notes offered by the author 
at the end of each chapter are ıllumınatıng The bibliography 1s useful for 
further investigation in this field Students of social theory are sure to find 
this book worthy of consultation 


Vighnesh N. Bhat 
Department of Sociology 
Kuvempu University, Shimoga 


Brenda Cranney. 2001 Local environment and lived experience The 
mountain women of Himachal Pradesh (Livelihood and environment - 6) 
New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 287, Rs 495 (hardback) ISBN 0- 
7619-9555-2 


This book details lıfe among Himachal’s Paharı women, but provides no 
new insight or perspective to the understanding of the culture and status of 
women 1n that society Brenda Cranney's study reiterates the well-known 
facts about the conditions of women ın the Himalayan hill regions which 
typically are that of women's low social and cultural status, of widespread 
ecological degradation, the multiple burdens borne by these women etc 

The summary of the history and theories relating to mercantile capitalism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism, including debates related to the mode of 
production, 1s redundant to the book's key themes Though ın her ıntro- 
duction Cranney indicates the need to develop new methodologies to study 
issues of development, patriarchy and women’s status, the book does not 
show the use or development of any new methodology In fact, Cranney’s 
interviews with the women in her field site are supplemented by life 
histories of three women of ages 14, 36 and 70 years Though Cranney 
details these histories to show the impact of economic development and 
state policies on these women, she provides no in-depth analyses of these 
life histories Instead, she simply notes how ‘the stories of Nirmala, 
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Kalabıtı and Shanti are an example of how the modernity/tradition 
dialectics rebound on each other and are constantly changing’ (p 166). 

Cranney does point to an interesting theory, that of Whatmore's 
concept of “domestic political economy’ (m which production for use and 
production for exchange are not considered separately), but does not suffi- 
ciently contextualise her field data within this theory Similarly, though 
she notes the differences between the women’s knowledge and use of the 
forests versus the bureaucratic knowledge and management of the forests, 
she does not provide greater details As with earlier scholarship on women 
and development, Cranney notes how patriarchy and poverty combine to 
affect women disproportionately, their health and well-being Identifying 
contexts and ways in which women also resist such disadvantages and 
discriminations, she notes the limited extent to which women are also able 
to deploy their agency and resist the burdens of patriarchy and poverty 
The new programmes, such as the Mahila Mandal, are detailed by 
Cranney as opportunities which are used by women to further their own 
sense of independence and development On the whole, the book charts no 
new terrain and makes for rather dull reading 


A.R. Vasavi 
National Institute of Advanced Studies, Bangalore 


B.S. Chimni (ed) 2000 International refugee law A reader New 
Delhi Sage Publications India, Pp xxix + 613, Rs 695 (hardback) ISBN 
0-76 19-9362-2 


Sanjay K. Roy (ed) 2001 Refugees and human rights Jaipur and New 
Delhi Rawat Publications, Pp 413, Rs 750 (hardback) ISBN 81-7033- 
687-2 


The first volume introduces us to the whole gamut of international refugee 
law The first four of its eight chapters ‘deal with the definition of refugee, 
the law of asylum, the rights and duties of refugee and the mandate and 
function of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR)’ The subsequent three chapters consider the causes of refugee 
flows, durable solutions to the refugee condition, and the international law 
concerning the mternally displaced persons The last chapter discusses the 
legal condition of the refugees ın India The reader intends to familiarise 
and disseminate information about the conditions and concerns of the 
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refugees so that effective participation 1s possible in shaping the national 
and international response to the global refugee problem The topicality 
and comprehensiveness of the book lie in the fact that ıt exposes the gaps 
in formulation and execution that afflicts international refugee law, the 
contest between sovereignty and international regime, the stated purpose 
of UNHCR and its deviation under pressure form rich donors, and lastly, 
the dissenting tendencies within the refugee law literature. The volume 1s 
an extremely useful source book 

The second volume contams 18 papers presented at the National 
Seminar on “Refugees ın Eastern and North-Eastern States and Human 
Rights Violation’, organised by the Department of Sociology and Social 
Anthropology of the University of North Bengal ın March 2000 The main 
focus of the book ıs to trace the root causes, intensity and implications of 
the refugee problem, particularly ın eastern and northeastern India, 
Bangladesh and Bhutan The first section strings all the subsequent 
sections m perspective of the similar background situations of various 
refugee groups that ultimately results ın the violation of thew human 
rights The next section contains a paper highlighting the inadequacies of 
international regime for protection of refugees, its theoretical and concep- 
tual shortcomings, alleged Euro-centrism, ambiguous definitions, and the 
rise ın global apartheid within the asylum principle The third section 
contains four papers on the Bengali refugees, particularly ın the context of 
Partition These papers not only expose the msecurities and idiosyncrasies 
of the refugees, but also show the inadequate understanding of the 1ssue 
by the central government The next section deals with the Tibetan 
refugees, may be the only refugee group in the world that seems to have 
most successfully resettled 1n their adopted country without losing their 
identity, culture and dignity This has been possible mostly because of the 
policies and programmes undertaken for them by the government as well 
as the non-governmental agencies, who have not only been generous but 
also kept in view the historical and social experience of the Tibetans The 
problem of Bhutanese refugees, dealt in the fifth section, stems from the 
policies of the state in reference to the prejudice regarding the greater 
Nepal movement 1n that region The section on refugees from Chittagong 
Hill Tracts of Assam and Mizoram seems to be the weakest All four 
papers ın this section lack proper perspective and incisive interpretation, 
thus becoming mere journalistic ım endeavour The last article of the book 
dealing on refugee studies and international relations theory is articulate 
and well crafted giving enough basis for future studies and theory 
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formulation The book :s a welcome contribution to the sub-field of 
sociology of refugees 


Ramanuj Ganguly 
- Department of Sociology 
Maharani Kasıswarı College, Kolkata 


C.J. Fuller and Veronique Benei. 2000 The everyday state and soc:ety 
in modern India New Delhi Social Sciences Press, Pp 221, Rs 465 
(hardback) 


This 1s a collection of seven separate studies, covering a vast range of 
subjects, from irrigation. works ın South India to the issue of urban 
resettlement and family planning under the Emergency, communal riots 
and teaching nationalism in Maharashtra to perceptions of politics in a 
Bengali village What brings these fairly divergent studies together is the 
shared belief that state and society ın India are linked by a series of 
political, social and economic transactions These essays challenge the 
view, attributed variously to Ashis Nandy, Partha Chatterjee, Satish 
Saberwal and Sudipta Kaviraj, that contends ‘that the modern state 1s in 
some sense mcompatible with the structure of Indian society and its 
indigenous demotic values ' (p 24) While rejecting the claim that the 
rationalist and modernist language of the Indian state stands 1n opposition 
to the traditional culture that permeates Indian society and its various 
institutions, the contributors argue that the ‘state 1s not a monolithic 
entity, “acting” 1mpersonally above or outside society’ (pp 14-15) The 
state manifests itself at many different levels and the boundaries of szate 
and society are often ‘unclear’ and ‘negotiated’ More important, people 
understand the language of the state ‘Bureaucratic procedures have 
become extremely familiar’, the ‘demotic discourse about government 15 at 
least as much modernist as traditionalist’ (p 25), and above all, indivi- 
duals make sense of the idiom of the state and appropriate it when 
necessary 

In modern democracies it 15 exceedingly difficult to conceive cf a 
complete disjunction or incompatibility between the state and society. A 
democratic state requires legitimacy It must appear to uphold values that 
the populace as a whole cherishes The idea that the democratic state must 
speak the language of the people or, at least, be comprehensible to them, 
surfaces intermittently in many essays but most sharply m Hansen’s 
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discussion. on governance ın Mumbai after the communal riots He 
explains the compulsions to set up a Commission of inquiry in terms of 
the need to retain the myth of the state as the guarantor of order and 
Justice in society The concerns of legitimacy, however, constitute only 
one dimension of the state-society interaction in modern polities It 1s often 
the developmert and welfare functions performed by the state that build 
bridges between the two The studies by Arıld Rudd, David Mosse, Craig 
Jeffrey and Jens Lerche, and Fılıppo Osella and Carole Osella testify this 
They point to a close relation and overlap between social and political 
power at the village level, the contests for state resources and the willing- 
ness of the people to tolerate corrupt politicians so long as they deliver the 
goods In different ways the studies by Veronique Benei and Emma Tarlo 
complement this analysis and nuance it further Together they make a 
strong case for challenging the view that asserts the disjunction between 
state and society ın India 

The fact that the state and society in India, like their counterparts all 
over the world, are closely linked in a variety of ways has often been 
assumed and taken as a given by social scientists 1n India. What has, as a 
consequence, been the focus of attention 1s the precise nature of the İmka- 
ges between specific groups - classes, castes and religions - and the state 
However, this issue remains relatively neglected 1n the present volume 
While David Mosse's analysis of irrigation. works and statecraft and 
Craig Jeffrey and Jens Lerche's study of Uttar Pradesh touch upon this 
dimension, this collection remains preoccupied with establishing the conti- 
nuity between the public discourses ın society and the vision of the state 
The authors contributing to this volume attend only to the viewpoint that 
asserts a discontinuity between the state and society ın India The vast 
corpus of literature that does not share this perspective on state-society 
interactions remains almost entirely unnoticed ın this volume It 1s this 
myopic vision that limits, and leaves undertheorised, the otherwise rich 
and informative historical and ethnographic studies 

Throughout the volume, the editors and contributors self-consciously 
reject the ‘culturalist critics’ and their analysis of the crisis facing the 
Indian polity Yet, despite several forthright assertions, some authors 
continue to explain social and political phenomena ın cultural terms Like 
the theorists they wish to question, these social scientists assume that in 
the Indian case we can understand what people do only by referring to 
their cultural and religious beliefs Such typification and essentialised 
representation of culture emerge most clearly ın the essays by Rudd, and 
Osella and Osella The former explains the phenomena of corruption and 
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‘talking dirty about politics’ by invoking the distinction between artha and 
dharma Taking a cue from Dumont, Rudd argues that in India the pursuit 
of material interests (artha), that 1s central to politics, 1s distinct from and 
inferior to religious and moral principles (dharma) People, therefore, 
accept that politics “does and will always mean getting involved ım an 
activity that 1s less than absolute or pure’ (p 134) Osella and Osella 
qualify this conclusion They argue that norms of social morality and 
justice are not altogether absent, however, 1t seems that they surface only 
at cultural festivals It 1s at Onam that “cheating becomes intolerable’ (p 
154) and the politicians are expected to be ‘mumficent’ patrons (p 155), 
just and fair like the “mythical’ ruler Mahabalı 

Culturological explanations of this kind are passed off by the authors 
as instances of the "Indianness' of state-system However, in effect they 
reinforce the picture, that 1s put forward by the 'culturalıst critics’, that 
key elements of democracy may never fit well in India While India may 
hold regular elections and work with institutions of representative demo- 
cracy, civil values and civil society that are integral to the functioning of 
democracy 1n the West, will remain alien to India. These dimensions are, 
however, not problematised ın the book While the volume provides a 
glimpse of the many ways ın which individuals make sense of the state 
and colour its modernist language with a traditionalist one, at least some 
core assumptions and conclusions of the culturalist critiques remain un- 
challenged, 1ndeed they are at times even endorsed 


Gurpreet Mahajan 
Centre for Political Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Dipankar Gupta. 2000 Interrogating caste Understanding hierarchy 
and difference in Indian society New Delhi Penguin Books, Pp 300, Rs 
250 (paperback) 


Interrogating caste 1s a wide-ranging anc amply illustrated account of the 
workings and functions of caste in India The study draws upon insights 
from a variety of disciplines, including sociology, anthropology, history, 
and Marxıan theory, to de-exotıcıse the caste system and to provide fresh 
insights into a reality that often appears too familiar to us As the subtitle 
denotes, the book 1s about understanding hierarchy and difference in 
Indian society Dipankar Gupta challenges the view that there 1s a single 
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caste hierarchy to which every caste acquiesces ideologically, this 1s not 
only the most prevalent academic view, but also the dominant lay notion 
about caste 1n India. Gupta would instead argue that there are probably as 
many hierarchies as there are castes ın India 

Gupta attempts to show that castes cannot be looked at only 1n terms 
of hierarchies without first understanding them in terms of discreet 
categories To do this, he rightly takes up Louis Dumont for a critical 
evaluation and asks Is there a true hierarchy at all ın the sense ın which 
Dumont has enunciated ıt with reference to the caste system? If so, then 
why do people who believe 1n the caste system not follow the dictates of 
the true hierarchy? Gupta argues, I think quite convincingly, about the 
problematic nature of the scale that 1s always referred to ın the case of 
caste system, namely, the one based on a putative purity-pollution 
hierarchy The scale 1s problematic for it ıs understood differently in 
different contexts For him, implementation of such a hierarchy depends 
more on political power and less on ideological acquiescence In this 
context, Gupta makes a crucial distinction which can be elaborated in the 
following manner A true hierarchy 1s an unambiguous linear ranking on a 
single variable and, therefore, hierarchy 1s continuous Discreteness, on 
the other hand, consists of separate units into. exclusive categories In 
other words, the criteria that separate discrete categories are incommen- 
surable and qualitative, a continuous hierarchy, on the other hand, 1s made 
up on the basis of a quantitative variation of a single attribute across 
levels Gupta attempts to show with many examples that castes are 
discreet entities and hence governed not by a single hierarchy but by an 
array of differences, which then allow for the formation of multiple 
hierarchies 

For Gupta, this discreetness of caste explains contemporary caste 
conflict, caste politics and caste mobilisation This view of caste also 
forces us to reexamine the relationship between closed and open systems 
of stratification This Gupta does ın some detail by examining election 
results in three regions of India and matching them with caste figures He 
challenges one of the fundamental assumptions of electoral politics ın 
India that if the caste composition of electoral constituencies 1$ known 
political outcomes can be predicted Contrary to popular beliefs, as Gupta 
shows, there 1s just no correlation between caste numbers and voting 
results It 1s important to note that there 1s hardly any region in India 
where any one caste predomınates For instance, 1n the so-called Yadav 
dominated areas, they only constitute 10-15 percent of the total popula- 
tion Gupta shows with convincing statistics from several regions in India 
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that there 1s no clear indication of caste arithmetic determining electoral 
results Then, why do we so easily equate caste numbers with political 
outcomes? The answer probably lies 1n the organisational capacities and 
capabılıtıes of castes A standard lesson of politics 1s that politics 1s not 
only about numbers but also about the ability to mobilise and exercise 
power ın a sustained fashion It 1s here that economic capacity and relative 
financial security of the caste groups play a significant role In rural India, 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes have not attained the level 
of affluence, that some of the more organisationally developed caste 
groups have For this reason the political ambitions of the Scheduled 
Castes rarely get off the ground Gupta also disputes the assumption that 
it 1s the caste loyalty that contributes to caste alliances, which in turn 
determme voting behaviour He, instead, suggests that alliances are a 
shorthand way of signalling a coalescence of secular interests Over the 
years these interests have become powerful enough for castes to overcome 
ther natural repulsion towards each other So, what is important in 
contemporary Indian society is caste chemistry and not caste arithmetic 

By treating caste in this fashion, Gupta has produced a work that 1s 
timely, very much needed and extremely accomplished It corrects many 
of our misconceptions about caste 


Pradip Kumar Bose 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Kolkata 


Ghanshyam Shah (ed) 2002 Dalits and the state New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Company (for Centre for Rural Studies, Lal Bahadur Shastri 
National Academy of Admunistration, Mussoorie), Pp 396, Rs 600 
(hardback) ISBN 81-7022-922-7 


The Centre for Rural Studies, Lal Bahadur Shastri: National Academy of 
Admınıstratıon, Mussoorie, organised a seminar on the ‘Status of Dalits in 
Contemporary India’ in March 1994 It has taken eight years for the 
proceedings to see the light of the dav! Besides Ghanshyam Shah’s 
excellent editorial overview, there are nine papers by academics and five 
by serving/retired scholar-admunistrators 

Shah notes that the term ‘dalit’ 1s “essentrally a political category for 
assertion of identity and mobilisation for collective action and 1t connotes 
an ideology for fundamental change ın social structure and relationships’ 
(p 16) It is an mclusive term, which is supposed to include Scheduled 
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Castes, Scheduled Tribes, minorities and women The Indian State has 
enacted a series of laws for protective discrimination in. favour of the 
dahts, whuch are alleged to be not fully implemented by lapse or design 

Shah notes that the welfare state 1s 1n a process of retreat from the 
publıc domain and the dalıts have much stakes ın state intervention for 
improving their lot The politically conscious dalıts have rallied around an 
ideology of egalıtarıan social order against the traditional Brahmanical 
ideology of hierarchy and they desire to usher ın social transformation 
Shah identifies four factors which have influenced the dalits of contem- 
porary India First, an overall acceptance of equality as a desirable norm 
Second, the weakening of traditional caste system due to capitalist deve- 
lopment Third, protective discrimination in favour of the dalits paving the 
way for their entry into the middle class Lastly, various legislations pres- 
cribing punstive actions against the practice of untouchability checking to 
some extent the blatant discrimination against dalits in the public sphere 
He warns that ın case the soaring expectations from the state are not 
fulfilled, the dalits would feel betrayed, posing a question mark on state’s 
legitimacy 

Among the contributors to the anthology, Gopal Guru recapitulates 
BR Ambedkar's formulations on social justice Thangaraj examines the 
issue of landlessness among the Scheduled Castes and recommends that 
the government should lower the ceiling on landholdings and implement ıt 
more effectively so that surplus land can be assigned to the dalits The 
ceiling on landholdings should also be applied to the institutions at par 
with the individuals Furthermore, those who do not engage ın cultivation, 
should not be allowed to own land GB Nambissan surveys the schooling 
of dalıt children in India. Based on a restudy of untouchabılıty ın Gujarat, 
Shah observes that the practice has been considerably reduced in the 
public sphere The dalits are not discriminated ın all the villages By now, 
one should have expected a complete disappearance of untouchabılıty in 
public transport and post offices, but 1t has not happened The untouch- 
ables do revolt occasionally Many of them assert their rights and that is 
the reason the number of cases of atrocities against them 1s increasing 

Harsh Mander notes that the important aspirations of the dalits are 
not only economic, but also equality and dignity within the social order 
Ramesh Kamble notes that the upcoming generation of the urban dalits in 
Mumbai provides the base for the Dalit Panthers, who are more 
communal in outlook Susan Chapin finds that steps taken by the state to 
eradicate scavenging show a lack of will to do away the evil Similarly, T 
Shimida finds the scavenging rights ın Ahmedabad as hereditary, the 
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implied immobility restramung the socioeconomic development of the 
scavengers Next two presentations deal with untouchability and atrocities 
1n India 1n general and ın Gujarat 

S C Behar dismisses the Gandhian efforts at removal of untouch- 
ability as a symbolic gesture For hım, while ‘reservation’ has provided a 
share to the Scheduled Castes ın pohtical and admınıstratıve power, xt 1s 
an insufficient condition for social justice and transformation. He argues 
that 1t perpetuates tbe caste hierarchy, and advocates that the creamy layer 
among the dalits should be stopped from taking its advantages Nandu 
Ram also notes that the constitutional provisions have helped the dalıis to 
achieve some socioeconomic changes, though gradually 

The book presents a partial view of the daht issue Though the term 
dalt has been given an imperialist definition, which includes the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, minorities and women, the presenta- 
tions suggest that dalit means the Scheduled Castes alone! Also, the 
contributors dismiss the Herculean efforts of Gandhian reformers as 
tokenism and go all out to reconstruct Ambedkar's formulations with 
messianic merit! Similarly, except a foreign scholar (Susan Chapin), no 
contributor thought 1t necessary to record the creative contributions of the 
Sulabh International Shauchalaya to the liberation of scavengers from 
their degrading vocation and their rehabilitation ın alternative occupations 

After gomg through this nearly 400-page volume devoted to dalıt 
ethnography, one remains theoretically 1gnorant of the dalit phenomenon 
in contemporary India! 


A.C. Sinha 
Department of Sociclogy 
North Eastern Hill University, Shillong 


G. Palanithuraı. 2001 Capacity building for local body leaders New 
Delhi Concept Publishing Company, Pp 144, Rs 225 (hardback) ISBN 
81-7022-888-3 


This book provides a cogent account of the traming modules developed for 
"capacity building! exercises for the leaders of local bodies ın selected 
districts in Tamil Nadu The contents are presented more as reporting than 
an analysis of the traming programmes (eight ın all) conducted by a team 
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led by the author at the Gandhigram Rural Institute The book will be 
useful to any training agency, governmental or non-governmental 


C.A. Somashekharappa 
Department of Sociology 
Karnatak University, Dharwad 


Joel S. Kahn. 2001 Modernity and exclusion London Sage Publica- 
tions, Pp x + 163, £ 16 99 (paperback) ISBN 0-7619-6657-9 


The major thesis of thus book 1s that modernity consistently excludes 
people and puts them on the margins of society The unstated assumption 
obviously ıs that ın pre-modern days the emphasis was on inclusion An 
Indian reader would immediately balk at this suggestion and find the 
argument highly untenable We have seen the ugly side of pre-modernity 
at very lose quarters Perhaps this cannot be said of Western intellectuals 
who have become rather blasé about the benefits of modermty Even the 
author, from time to time, 1s forced to cede ground ın this matter Yet, he 
returns to this viewpoint repeatedly and without conviction, as he can 
neither make a logical case nor summon significant empirical data ın its 
favour 

The argument on exclusion 1s sought to be firmed up by looking at the 
experiences that America, Britam and Malaysia have had with modernity 
In none of these instances can the argument regarding modernity's exclu- 
sion find suitable empirical support İn fact, the author tends to meander 
away into apparently unrelated areas, lıke the institution of boy scouts, or 
the case of John Philip Sousa (the composer of American patriotic music) 
without good reason 

Interestingly, the author cannot help but present evidence that poes 
against his case Racism, as this book demonstrates, can no longer reign 
unchallenged in either America or Britam Whether it 1s due to patronage 
politics, or otherwise, ethnic groups no longer function as encysted 
cultures, walled 1n from the dominant mainstream Even in Malaysia, so 
the book tells us, popular nasyid groups, include female vocalists - some- 
what exceptional for a musical genre that expresses Islamic sentiments 

I wonder, though, why the author makes such a big claim about 
modernity’s tendency to exclude when the opposite 1s perhaps more 
apposite Could it be because it 1s politically correct ın certam quarters 
these days to denigrate modernity? Is it possible that the author is misled 
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by the belief that because in medieval times different communities lived 
side by side for centuries without shedding blood, there was mclusion at 
work 1n those pre-modern times? Obviously, this 1s an optical illusion. As 
long as subordinate cultures did not question the superiority of the 
medieval rulers, all was well Noblesse oblige flowed 1n abundance Any 
talk, however, of equality would be met ruthlessly from above 

In India, we cannot easily overlook the predatory character of 
pre-modermty as it still surrounds us ın significant measure This is why 
we are perhaps better equipped to understand the potentialities and the 
pitfalls of modernity than most Western scholars 


Dipankar Gupta 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


John Armitage (ed) 2000 Paul Viriho From modernism to hyper- 
modernism and beyond London Sage Publications, Pp 245, £ 15 99 
(paperback) ISBN 0-7619-5902-5 


This book contains an extract from and an interview with Paul Virilio (for 
many, a leading cultural theorist of our times), a select bibliography of his 
works and ten essays on different aspects of his work Intended as an 
introduction to Virilio, this volume (particularly essays by Kellner and 
Gane) succeeds ın offering crisp summaries of the current debate about 
his work 

Describing the contemporary moment as 'hyper-modern', Virilio 
charts the increasingly hegemonising role that ‘speed’ 1s assuming ın our 
socio-political and cultural life Asserting that the traditional Marxist 
framework, guided by an msistence on the political economy of capital, 1s 
no longer sufficient to make full sense of the contemporary moment, 
Virilio insists that we foreground a certain “political economy of speed’ 

Drawing attention to the increasing ability of the military to determine 
the direction that advances in technology take and to the irreversible 
coupling of the spaces of and advances in the spheres of the media and 
nulitary, Virilio arrives at his most famous thesis Given that any advance 
in technology 1s determined and legitimised by its ability to achieve the 
“absolute speed’, the ‘speed of light’, the human society, ironically, 1s 
irreversibly moving towards the “Other” of the ‘absolute speed’ - a state of 
“polar mertıa”, wherein ^it 15 no longer necessary to make any journey one 
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has already arrived’ (p 39) Furthermore, in the moment of ‘pure war’ 
and ‘mertia’ where the individuals are rendered as nothing more than 
‘terminals’ ın an obsessively wired and watched society, Virilio can only 
predict the inevitable moment of “integral accident’, when modernity 
meets its end 

Even as Virilio calls for ‘popular resistance’ against such ‘totalitarian 
techno-science', which steadily takes a life of its own, many contributors 
here recognise that ıt 1s too feeble, when it 1s not being merely cosmetic 
Virilio can only be pessimistic about the possibility of such resistance, for, 
for him, the human agency 1s precisely what 1s under attack by the techno- 
logical advances Many contributors recognise this tendency of Virilio to 
almost reify technology, by jettisonmg questions of context such as who, 
where, why and how One could add, from the standpoint of a student of a 
society that is ın many respects so different from the one ın which Virilio 
lives, that much of technological advancement has not even touched many 
societies, to the point that to read Virilio is like reading a piece of science- 
fiction 

Her apparent to the well-crafted ‘tradition of excess’ of French 
intellectualism, represented so famously by Foucault and Derrida, Virilio 
exhibits an un-academic, if not decidedly anti-academic, impulse towards 
‘instant theorisation', an impulse that gets reflected more pointedly ın its 
inverse - that 1s, as ‘theorising the instant’ It 1s this impulse that compels 
Virilio not to go beyond the banal, at best, and at worst, a bemoanmg of a 
never-existent “primal past” ın which the individuals had uncontested 
authority over their actions The imperative for an academic literally and 
figuratively to take a step aside to account for longer historical trajectories 
of the ‘present instant’ 1s an apparent casualty in Virilio It 1s suggestive 
of the contemporary state of social theory that most of the contributors to 
the volume do not see this as a problem ın Virilio 


T.S. Ramesh Bairy 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Leela Dube. 2001 Anthropological explorations in gender Intersecting 
fields New Delhi Sage Publications India, Pp 268, Rs 425 (hardback) 


This work 1s an outstanding contribution to the explorations ın gender 
studies Leela Dube, a renowned anthropologist and erudite scholar with a 
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solid background of varied field experiences, has been a pioneer im 
applying the gender perspective ın anthropological studies In the present 
work, she has examined how a gender dimension enriches the understand- 
mg of the basic social mstitutions lıke family, lineage, caste and the 
normative structure on which the gender differences are sustained Leela 
Dube exhibits rare competence not merely in presenting an argument 
lucidly, but also ın marshalling vast field data ın 1ts support 

Tracing the history of various concerns ın the book, Leela Dube links 
them to her personal growth and the varied roles she has played in her hfe 
and career In fact, the ‘introduction’ 1s not only to the book, but also to 
the growth of an intellectual and a fieldworker While outlining the scheme 
of the book, Leela Dube mentions, ‘(it) elaborates on the mtermeshed 
realms of family, kinship, caste, tribe, religion and community as parts of 
the wider processes of culture and structures of power’ (p 33) The 
parental environ, field experiences initiated during her post-graduate 
studies, the compamonship of Professor 5 C Dube, and motherhood influ- 
enced her scholarly pursuits, while the varied exposures through her 
involvement in the national and international organisations seem to have 
played a significant role 1n developing the gender concerns 1n her career 

The papers in the present work cover Leela Dube’s writings over two 
decades The significant contributions to the women’s studies through 
these writings need special mention Socialisation of girls m the Hindu 
upper-caste patrilineal family has been meticulously narrated Constant 
references to folkways, popular songs, idioms in various regions of the 
country show the subtle and not so subtle processes through which the 
mindset of both the family and the girl have been constructed for accep- 
tance of prescribed role-sets The exposition on matriliny suggests tilting 
of the balance towards gender equality Leela Dube 1s an ardent supporter 
of bilateral lineage prevalent ın South Asian countries as an institutional 
set-up for gender equality She has tapped varied sources of data for 
establishing how both these institutions. have consolidated gendered 
relationships 

Through her incisive analysis, massive field data and ease in utilising 
regional literary sources, Leela Dube has ably explained the processes by 
which major social institutions have played a crucial role in perpetuaung 
gender ınegualıty The presentation being a rare combination of academic 
rigour and subjective involvement, her work 1s a useful contribution to the 
growing field of gender studies 

One wishes that with her perceptive insights she could have discussed 
some of these concerns in the changing socioeconomic context She has 
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touched upon the impact of macro forces in otherwise woman-friendly 
bilateral system that seems unable to withstand the commercial prosti- 
tution practised by so many women under the military rule This poses a 
serious problem about the autonomy of women The crumbling of earlier 
familial values under the onslaught of massive economic changes, legal 
enactments, and emphasis on self-advancement have led to cracks 1n the 
patrilineal/matrilineal families which are generating new problems for 
women, particularly the growing violence against them The rich field 
experience of Leela Dube might help in showing how the resistance to 
gendered relationships at times could be mbuilt The area is vast, 
questions are many Scholars like Leela Dube can surely provide insights 
into the impact of transformative processes 


Neera Desar 
Mumbai 


Mike Featherstone (ed ) 2000 Body modification London Sage Publi- 
cations, Pp 347, £ 18 99 (paperback) ISBN 0-7619-6796-6 


Body has always been an object available for altering its appearance As 
such, 1t has become home to a whole lot of interpretations Exploring the 
recently sprung up phenomenon of body transformation in the West, Body 
modification, the special issue of the Journal, Body and society, provides 
a critique of current theories regarding perceptions of the practices rang- 
ing from ‘piercing, tattooing, branding, cutting, binding and inserting 
implants to alter the appearance and form of the body’ (p 1) to those 
practices that bring about changes in the body over a longer period 
through slow processes of exercise and diet regimes Considering the vast 
canvass of perceptions of body modifications and their explanations, the 
18 essays in Body modification have successfully achieved the objective 
of taking us further into the world of artificial technologies and clarify our 
understanding of the body The most striking feature of the collection 15 its 
contributors’ approach of going beyond the identitarian explanations of 
body modifications Indeed, body transformation practices are not just a 
matter of current fads and fashion trends to define identities Most essays, 
for example, ‘The body as outlaw’ by Neal Curtis and ‘Citation and 
subjectivity’ by Roy Boyne, have gone into fundamental and philosophical 
questions concerning body and its materiality 
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A close look at the questions posed and tackled in Body modification 
shows^that this anthology has maintained the independence of original 
ideas of individual contributors Both the quality of research and sources 
of each essay make ıt a valuable reading for those interested in body 
transformations and their ontological moorings The collection is a key 
reading for laypersons as well as social science. professionals for obtaining 
an insight into what a body can alter nto The volume 1s, however, replete 
with words, phrases and terms, which laypersons may not be familiar with 
and which cannot be found 1n the dictionary It 1s not possible to go into 
them meanings and explanations in the limited space of a review 

The editor has not brought out the key issues ın the papers of this 
collection to provide a structured frame within which the Western 
practices of body modification could be appreciated by non-Western 
readers He could have, at least, provided a glossary to help the lay reader 
make sense of terms like *motricity', ‘cyborg’, ‘nanotechnology’, “kines- 
thetics’ and the like Such labour of love would have served better the 
purpose of collecting the essays 1n one volume and taking them to a wider 
readership 


Shobhita Jain 
School of Social Sciences 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi 


Mita Bhadra (ed) 1999 Girl child in Indian society Jaipur and New 
Delhi: Rawat Publications, Pp 208, Rs 375 (hardback) ISBN 81-7933- 
541-6 


This volume 1s a collection of seven articles on different aspects of the girl 
child ın Indian society In the first article, titled “Girl child m India A 
quest for equality’, the authors argue that the negative approach and value 
towards girls are due to the age-old norms and customs related to 
patriarchy, religious beliefs and ethnic practices It highlights the socio- 
cultural perspectrve on gender bias, female infanticide, female foeticide, 
inadequate care given to girls, child labour, and child marriage It does not 
offer anything new, as these aspects are quite famılıar and have been 
discussed in sufficient detail in earlier works on the subject This article 
also mentions the SAARC Plan of Action and the Government of India’s 
initiative to improve the status of girls 
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The second article 1s a repetition of the first, with the exception that it 
includes some tables The third article does not do justice to its title it 1s 
supposed to be a situational analysis of the girls, but the author only 
briefly explains the family background under which the Indian girls are 
brought up and the difficulties they face regarding education, food, health 
and marriage There is one article on the role of mother ın socialisation 
Based on an empirical study conducted ın Haryana, it discusses the 
opinion of rural women about social status and socialisation of children, 
and the various factors influencing their opinion on certain issues Yet no 
meaningful conclusion 1s arrived at on the basis of data 

In her article, the editor discusses the issue of age at marriage with 
sufficient historical details She gives a short account of the background 
of child marriage 1n different parts of the country With the support of 
quantitative data, she explams the impact of social reforms and appro- 
priate legislations on raising the age at marriage of girls in India She 
contends that a woman’s status 1s largely related to her age at marriage 

The last two articles are devoted to the discussion on the socio- 
economic conditions that compel a girl child to take up a job in her early 
childhood days Focusing on child prostitution, the last article looks at the 
girl prostitutes as a heterogeneous category 

Since 1990, the “Year of Girl Child', several books and articles have 
been published on girls The instant volume 1s hardly a noteworthy 
addition to the existing literature on the subject 


Renjini D. 
Loyola College of Social Sciences, Thiruvananthapuram 


M.L. Dewan and Piyoosh Rautela. 2001 People’s movement for Hima- 
layan rejuvenation (Concept's discovering Himalayas senes No 4) 
(Second revised and enlarged edition) New Delhi Concept Publishing 
Company, Pp xiv + 275, Rs 450 (hardback) ISBN 81-7022-815-8 


This book could not have been more timely, as the year 2002 has been 
declared as the International Year of Mountains by the UN and prepa- 
rations for the crucial Earth Summit 2002, to be held ın Johannesburg in 
November, are underway The last couple of decades have seen some 
serious soul searchıng and critical reviewing of the development thinking 
which had dominated the 20th century All this exercise in the face of 
ever-deteriorating health of the environment initiated a global campaign 
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for an alternative development strategy This book ıs part of that 
campaign 

Containing 18 chapters and nine appendices, the well-illustrated book 
dwells upon principles and practices of people's participation, stresses the 
centrality of local initiatives and institution building, and highlights the 
need for increasing participation of youth. women and the NGOs ın the 
restoration of Himalayan Ecology Introduction sets the tone of the 
proceedings and the arguments put forth call for redefining old concepts 
and making the development thmking undergo a paradigm-shift from 
sectoral to integratrve approach The authors question the bureaucratic 
yardstick for measuring development in terms of infrastructural growth 
alone and argue, “if at all development has to be scaled it has to be done 
with regard to the improvement ın the quality of life of the people’ 

The theme chapter, “People’s movement for the rejuvenation of 
Himalayas’, identifies two key areas, namely, afforestation and watershed 
management for the rejuvenation of Himalayan ecology Some observa- 
tions 1n this regard are noteworthy for their novelty and implication for 
larger issues Afforestation work, for instance, according to authors, has 
to transcend its usual cosmetic stage to a stage where they could be 
perceived as a meaningful and productive exercise The authors cite the 
examples of recent afforestation drive bv a non-governmental agency 
(Trees for Life) which has introduced new horticulture plants such as 
almonds and walnuts which became hugely successful among the commu- 
nity Similarly, the authors view the efforts of Himalayan Conservation 
not as benefitting the hill people alone, but as being equally important for 
the survival of the people of the plains 

The book includes many case-studies by scientists and researchers 
drawn mostly from the Wadia Institute of Himalayan Geology and Indian 
Institute of Remote Sensing, Dehradun These case-studies deal with a 
wide range of issues, including forest fire, land slides, air pollution, and 
mining-hazards which have long been identified as the major sources of 
destruction of the Himalayan ecology Two issues emerge very sharply 
First, the symbiotic relationship between the nature and the human beings 
and the role of traditional knowledge and institutions 1n maintaining 1t was 
severely undermined by various development schemes initiated by the 
government Second, modern science and technology have mostly believed 
ın dısplacıng rather than complementing the traditional knowledge bese 
and local wisdom Total decimation of eco-friendly water-driven mills in 
Uttarakhand hills and the neglect and destruction of the traditional system 
of water harvesting called bawarı m Himachal Pradesh, courtesy 
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introduction. of tap-water system by the Department of Irrigation and 
Public Health, bear testimony to this 

The authors conclude with strategies for the conservation and deve- 
lopment of Himalayas Among others, these include the institution. of a 
"Himalayan Conservation Fund” and establishing an autonomous body to 
look after the health of the Himalayas Those engaged in the study of 
environmental issues, students of sociology of development, and 
environmental activists would find this book useful Also, I join the 
authors 1n recommending this book to the policy makers and planners 
concerned For, they call the final shot 


Santosh Kumar Singh 
Department of Sociology 
Government PG College, Ramnagar (Nainital) 


Mohit Chakrabarti. 2000 The Gandhian philosophy of the spinmng- 
wheel (Gandhian studies and peace research series - 13) New Delhi 
Concept Publishng Company, Pp 105, Rs 175 (hardback) ISBN 81- 
7022-787-9 


Ajay Shanker Rai. 2000 Gandhian satyagraha An analytical and 
critical approach (Gandhian studies and peace research series - 14) New 
Delhi Concept Publishing Company, Pp 174, Rs 250 (hardback) ISBN 
81-7022-799-2 


P.A. Raju. 2000 Gandhi and his religion (Gandhian studies and peace 
research series - 15) New Delhi Concept Publishing Company, Pp 150, 
Rs 225 (hardback) ISBN 81-7022-777-1 


These three new publications on Gandhiana deal with three different 
aspects of the Gandhian philosophy, namely, the spinning-wheel, the 
satyagraha, and religion Although much has been written on these 
themes already, the books merit attention on their own right Mohit 
Chakrabarti begins with the question why Gandhi took the option of the 
spinning-wheel when discipline itself 1s a training of the mind which can 
be done by other means He finds the reason in Gandhı's concern for 
growth and development of the ındıvıdual through discipline, both inward 
and outward Gandhi firmly believed that this tool 1s the only alternative 
for the masses to use their time effectively for themselves and the society 
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His fourfold approach in this regard was related to the equality of man, 
austerity, aesthetic sensibilities and spirituahty The spmning-wheel 1s 
useful in doing away with artificiality, luxury, affluence and passivity, 
and ın replacing them with simplicity, austerity and truth It 1s the basis of 
education, upholding the principle of learmng by doing, and ıt will help 
realise the creative, imaginative and aesthetic powers of the learner lead- 
ing to a new world of self-development and self-appreciation As with 
Gandhi’s many other principles, the spinning-wheel too 1s rooted ın his 
belief ım non-violence The humanistic spirit of the wheel ıs manifest 
mainly in the alliance of creativity and freedom to work individually, 
synchronisation of labour and love, and harmonisation of work and 
aesthetics Chakrabarti analyses the link between the spinning-wheel on 
the one hand, and education, religion, and humanism on the other 

Gandhian satyagraha by Ajay Shanker Ra: elucidates the concept of 
satyagraha (satya meaning truth, and agraha meaning its determined 
pursuit) as visualised by Gandhi and Vinoba About 20 percent of the 
book 1s devoted to introducing Gandhi, which hardly serves its theme Rai 
mainly looks at some aspects of satyagraha, namely, is meaning, 
sources, techniques and elements Gandhi formulated the concept first ın 
South Africa as part of his non-violent movement against racial discrimi- 
nation there This was his philosophy of life and the method of opposing 
the evil. Satyagraha 1s not a new doctrine, and its elements are found in 
the Vedas, Upanishads, Ramayana, Gita, Koran and Bible Gandhi him- 
self has said that its underlying principle had come into being before the 
name was invented As a tool 1t can be used for social and not for personal 
gain, that 1s, one who cannot rise above her/his personal interests is unfit 
to be a safyagrahı Satyagrahis are not to defeat or punish the tyrant or 
break his will, instead they fight for a bilateral victory and mtegration 
Satyagraha requires substantial moral strength, and needs observance of 
chastity, poverty, truth and fearlessness Its aims are many moralisation 
of politics, fighting against injustice and tyranny, settling social, political 
and economic conflicts, establishing democracy, and laying the founda- 
tions of a new social order based on justice and equality It 1s a weapon of 
winning the untruth by truth, violence by non-violence, hatred by love, and 
evil by good. 

In Gandhi and his religion, P A Raju discusses the way Gandhi 
rationalised religion Gandhi interpreted every religion as supportive of his 
principle of non-violence Non-violence was his religion and truth was his 
god In his idea of religion there 1s divinity (virtue) in man which subdues 
the evil He was attracted to the Vedas and Upanishads which helped him 
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interpret life based on ahimsa However, he did not accord any special 
importance to any one religion or any creed ın Hinduism Rather, he 
emphasised the beauty of oneness of life and the inbuilt inputs of life For 
hım, religion should be the fountamhead of mercy and compassion It 1s 
the basis of ethics In religions he looked for truth that helps the growth of 
individual and society According to him, worship in a church, mosque or 
temple ıs empty if ıt does not contribute to human growth and evolution 
Gandhi preached equality of religion and delineated the guiding principles 
from various religions - such as ahimsa, from Hinduism, the spirit of 
service, from Christianity, and so on He wanted a religion that transcends 
traditional religions 
Gandhi 1s one of the few thinkers on whom much has been written 

Any new addition to this already volummous Gandhiana depends on the 
novelty of the theme presented, the instructiveness of the insights gamed, 
and the originality of the sources used Viewed in terms of these para- 
meters, only Rat’s volume seems noteworthy 


R. Sooryamoorthy 
Department of Sociology 
Loyola College of Social Sciences, Thiruvananthapuram 


Parvez A. Abbasi. 1999 Social mequality among Indian Muslims 
Udaipur AC Brothers, Pp vu + 128, Rs 180 (hardback) ISBN 81- 
85489-05-X 


This book attempts to understand the caste-like tendencies among the 
Indian Muslims by focusing on the Gaddis of Meerut region (western 
Uttar Pradesh) at three levels village, town and city It gives an overview 
of the Gaddis, a traditionally pastoral community on the throes of socio- 
economic change It analyses the factors and processes that have led to the 
transformation of the community While the book is interesting as a 
community study, situating ıt ın the Indian Muslim paradigm and titling it 
as Social inequality among Indian Muslims 1s hardly appropriate 


P.G. Jogdand 
Department of Sociology 
University of Mumbai 
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Peter Gottschalk. 2001 Beyond Hindu and Muslim Multiple identity in 
narratives from village India New Delhi Oxford University Press, Pp 
xvii + 215, Rs 525 (hardback) ISBN 019-565-4390 


The last few decades have witnessed the burgeoning of intellectual and 
political interest across nations in the issue of identity, more so ın the 
wake of assertions that tear the social fabric into competing and exploi- 
tative pieces Not surprisingly, fundamentalist outfits alert their presence 
by means of confrontations leading to terror and bloodshed The under- 
lying motivation of such activism 1s one of establishing discreteness - each 
unit unto itself Thus, the Hindus and the Muslims emerge as highly ındı- 
viduated groups that hold nothing ın common except rage, hatred and 
vengeance Peter Gottschalk's Beyond Hindu and Muslim challenges the 
pair of basic binary opposites - the Hindu identity vs the Muslim identity 
- encrusted in the people's psyche 

Delving deeper mto the modalities of people's thought and their 
world-view that get articulated in narratives, rituals and behaviour, 
Gottschalk constructs and develops a distinctive framework for under- 
standing the complex issue ın which both the Hindu and the Muslim “folk” 
find a legitimate place Situated in the Arampur complex of villages in the 
Bhabhua District of Western Bihar, the book begins with a note on 
communalism born out of personal responses of the Hindus and the 
Muslims to each other’s presence and existence This sets the tone for a 
more serious exposition on the categories of personal and group identity, 
religious and political identity, and local and global identity on the one 
hand, and myth and history, and cosmic tıme and mundane tıme. on the 
other Like individuals, however, villages too bear an identity in the sense 
of being identified by a name, a boundary, physical-natural features and 
behavioural configuration of its constituting population which has much 
to do with people's identity - a dimension that awaits the author's 
attention 

Drawing from myths and narratives by which people construe their 
self, the author explodes monolithic structures of thought that creete the 
‘Hindu’ and the ‘Muslim’ as neat categories in favour of identifying many 
loci of individual and group identity ın a kind of interactive nexus The 
contention of many identities operating m the lives of people derives from 
five simple premises group identity consolidates around common con- 
cerns and shared interests, one of the chief shared interests 1s the past - 
that which sets a group apart from others in the temporal frame of 
reference, group memories origmate frcm common past, shared interests 
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complement as also contest with religious values, and simultaneous and 
non-linear opportunities for acquiring multiple identities emerge from the 
fact of an individual belonging to many groups (familial, neighbourhood, 
nationalist as also linguistic, gender, casteist and class) and sharing their 
memories collectively Few books bring together theory with lived reality 
This book ıs one of them The strength of the book, however, 1s also its 
weakness, for, it 1s the juxtapositioning of the two that creates a problem 
m reading the otherwise lucid account of villagers’ lives and their 
concerns 

In navigating through the many versions and mterpretatıons of the 
tripartite narrative of the local king, his Brahmin priest, and the Sultan of 
Delhi by which the villagers live, and tales of India's 1ndependence in 
which they revel with pride, this book provides a forum for hearmg 
people's discourses that do not essentially orchestrate with a populist and 
political symphony Interestingly, it shows how oral narratives are authen- 
ticated by the narrators, how ideas about the self at the individual, 
community, village and regional levels are generated, and how local issues 
coalesce with national and global issues Writes Gottschalk, 


Narratives make mnemonic map of the territory in which they live 
their lives Narratives make certain places more meaningful than 
others, reflecting the social interrelations and tensions that colour the 
maps But because no individual belongs to only one group, each 
individual employs herself or himself through a variety of maps, 
sorting out a mental map case, and advancing one over others in 
response to the demands of the social context of the moment (p 177) 


What seems to be left out, though not completely, 1s the simmering 
disaffection that multiple identities create ın an individual as part of one 
group and between different groups The author's own narration of 
situations of conflict and disharmony surfacing in the 14 months of being 
with the people as also villagers’ recollections and narratives in this 
regard, more importantly, their strategies of managing such situations 
would have greatly benefited many of us who look for mdigenous wisdom 
ın resolving contemporary issues 

Finally, works that deal with sensitive issues as the Hindu-Muslim 
identity with seriousness, particularly those that appear 1n turbulent times 
when the fate of individual nations and international culture of peace 1s at 
stake, have greater expectations to meet Having explored the issue with 
passion and devotion, one did expect, here endlessly, to read about 
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Gottschalk's reflections, generalisations and coping strategies to deal with 
situations of day-to-day conflict and strife, at least m the concluding part 
of the book It ıs in the shift from local to regional, from regional to 
national, and from national to 1nternational that the quintessence of loca- 
tionally-focused studies as the Arampur complex of villages 1s contained 


Nita Mathur 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi 


Prayag Mehta. 2001 Work, democracy and development Socio-psycho- 
logical monitoring of organisations and programmes New Delhi. Sage 
Publications, Pp 203, Rs 395 (hardback) ISBN 0-7619-9557-9 


In this book, which 1s dedicated to the Narmada Bachao Andolan and 
other people's movements for democracy and development, Prayag Mehta 
highlights the ideological ethos that »romotes either ‘authoritarian- 
communal’ or “democratic-secular’ values These, ın turn, either. perpe- 
tuate traditional dependency or promote capabılıty and empowerment of 
people for sustainable development He adopts an interdisciphinary 
approach to show the interrelationship between workplace functioning, 
development performance and democracy 

Mehta devises standardised socio-psychological instruments for 
studyıng the interface between democracy, development and work 
management These mstruments evaluate and monitor organisations, 
movements and programmes to understand their functioning and outcomes 
ın terms of the values they promote He reports research on important 
psychological factors like leadership values, self-esteem, problem-solving 
behaviour, democratic-secular behaviour, out-group and self-images, and 
social hostility, and provides empirical evidence to confirm his hypothesis 

The instruments developed to measure social prejudices and 
democratic-secular behaviours are conservative authoritarian scale 
(CAAS), overall modernity scale (OM), secular attitude scale (SA), and 
in-group and out-group attitude scale (GA and OGA) The instruments 
constructed to understand the behaviour of officials and functionaries are 
leadership value scale (L Scale), development problem-solving scale (DPS 
Scale), sense of personal efficacy (SPE Scale), development functioning 
scale (DF Scale) and workplace satisfaction scale (WPS Scale) These 
scales have been tested for their reliability and validity and, for this, factor 
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analysis, item analysis, varımax method, eigan value, centroid factors etc 
are used 

Although the samples seem to be purposive rather than representative, 
the construction. of standardised research instruments, their test for 
reliability and validity and their usage by trained researchers are note- 
worthy To device these useful scales, Mehta not only uses his earlier 
works, but also those of T W Adorno, Alex Inkeles, DH Smith, Edward 
Shills, Edwin Seigman, M Pylee, CE Osgood, besides others 

This useful book should interest those working in the fields of psycho- 
logy, organisational behaviour, development studies, human resource 
development, sociology, education and public administration as well as 
non-governmental organisations and development agencies 


Aditya Raj 
Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Prem Chowdhry. 2000 Colonial India and the making of empire 
cinema Image, ideology and identity New Delhi Vistaar Publications, 
Pp 294, Rs 450 (hardback) ISBN 81-7829-062-6 


Every discourse has its logic, method of communication (and often domi- 
nation) and, most importantly, politics, reflected ın 1ts engagement with 
myriad institutions and cultural practices One such is the colonialist 
discourse and its politics ın India, which 1s the theme of the book under 
review As a work ın social history, Chowdhry's aim 1s to explore the 
politics not only of domination of the colonisers, but also of contestation 
and resistance to it by the colonised The domination-resistance struggle ın 
this context unfolds ın the battlefield of visual images and representations 
- 1n ‘empire cinema’ By 'empire cinema’ 1s meant “British as well as 
Hollywood cinema made mainly during the 1930s and 1940s which 
projected a certain vision of the empire ın relation to tts subjects’ (p 1) 

Chowdhry attempts to analyse the relationship between colonial 
politics as manifested 1n empire films and the politics of their reception by 
the colonised audience She seeks ‘to understand how the empire films 
constructed the colonial world, their reasons for doing so, and what that 
construction meant to the colonised people’ (p 3) True to her calling, she 
reads history on the screen and locates screen projections ın history of that 
time 
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Of five chapters 1n the book, three are devoted to detailed archival 
study of three empire films, namely, The Drum (1938), Gunga Din (1939) 
and The Rains Came (1940) While the first projects the myth of Muslims 
as a violent and oppressive community, the second targets the caste 
system and high-caste Hindus as ‘repressive’ and “divisive’ force ım Indian 
society Interestingly, the third, on a conciliatory note, lays emphasis on 
‘empire as partnership’ (with Indian Princes), on social progress and 
development, on gender relations - ın all, a ‘new India’ All three reflect 
the “changing imperatives in the strategies of colonial rule in the late 
1930s, as well as the altered conditions ın India and world over ' (p 
192) Indeed, empire films expose the contradictions not only between 
imperialism and nationalism (in India), but also within imperialism and 
nationalism While concluding, Chowdhry, apart from an analytical 
summing up of the study, goes on to ‘offer a comment on post-co:onial 
empire cinema and , Indian cinema of the 1950s’ (p 241) 

Though intensively researched and well-argued, Chowdhry's work has 
a serious shortcoming İt lacks an adequate explanation and discussion of 
the concept of “empire cinema’ Quite predictably, no references are cited 
as to where and by whom the genre of ‘empire cinema’ 1s ‘accepted’ (p 
1) However, the book 1s useful and immensely readable It is 
recommended for those interested in cultural and media studies and the 
social history of colonial India 


Nabanipa Bhattacharjee 
Department of Sociology 
Sri Venkateswara College, Delhi 


Prema Clarke. 2001 Teaching and learning The culture of pedagogy 
New Delhi Sage Publications India, Pp 223, Rs 250 (paperback) ISBN 
0-76 19-9547- 1 


This book 1s the culmination of reflections on ‘culture and education’ that 
the author was engaged as a doctoral student at the Harvard Graduate 
School It provides a description and analysis of teachers’ perceptions of 
their tasks, roles, and responsibilities, besides their performance in the 
classroom It unveils the perception of teachers and the mechanics of 
teaching within the Indian cultural context 

The author argues that teachers’ explicit and implicit models are 
embedded ın four powerful cultural constructs holism, as shared world 
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view that encourages openness to regulation, Aierarchical structure, as a 
regulatıve social framework, knowledge, as discovered and attested 
collectivity and, the sense of duty that defines the role of teachers and 
students The study has documented the process of thinking of 24 teachers 
and their classroom activities. in three types of schools - private, 
government-aided, and government - 1n Bangalore 

Contrary to Gandhygr's belief that the school ought to be an extension 
of the house to give the child basic education, the insistence on repetition 
and memorisation replaces discussion, interpretation and creativity, as 
predominant pedagogical methods ın the Indian schools The study points 
out that the teachers use instructional aids to provide information to the 
students, but the effectiveness of these aids 1s lost when the teacher marks 
the answers questions at the end of the lesson in the textbook, snubbing 
the inquisitive mind of the student 

The author aptly concludes that the aggression of information 
represented by repetition and memorisation 1s the hallmark of oral culture, 
whereas literate culture promotes abstract concepts, analytical reasoning, 
new ways of categorısıng, and logical approach to language Although a 
variety of educational prescriptions are found on how to ımpart education 
to students, the author rightly notes that more than 95 percent of our 
schools are defined by centralised norms and culture 

This book will be useful to policy makers and educational adminis- 
trators 


P.S. Vivek 
Institute of Distance Education 
University of Mumbai 


Radhika Viruru. 2001 Early childhood education Post-colonial pers- 
pectives from India New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 189, Rs 225 
(paperback) ISBN 0-7619-9538-2 


Over the past decade the recognition that the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child (1990) has idealised a Western bourgeois childhood has 
prompted several authors to argue for multiple constructions of childhood 

Radhika Viruru’s book, through its focus on a school ın Hyderabad, 
attempts to critique the normative assumptions about children and 
‘appropriate’ practice that dominate early childhood education discourses 

However, she 1s unable to analyse seriously and engage with the circuits 
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of knowledge that lie outside this dominant Western academic reading of 
the discipline 

The works of Freud, Piaget and Erikson have hegemonised the field of 
child development and its claims to universality have often gone unques- 
tioned The underlymg psychological base of these theories 1s premised on 
an understanding of children as incomplete, and this has produced within 
the field an overrehance on an age-specific formal classification of 
children’s abilities and the corresponding practices required to develop the 
child's faculties The rigidity with which these practices are adhered to in 
early childhood classrooms ın the United States of America generates its 
own excesses (eg, the labeling of children who are unable to perform), 
and the author seeks through her experience at the Shıshuvana School to 
put forward the idea of children who are viewed as “human beings in their 
own right" 

The ethnography 1s devoted to bringing out the informality that 
prevails at the school which 1s 1n large part sustained by the humour and 
‘caring’ of the staff The interactions between the teachers and students 
embody a certain lack of materialism, an absence of individuality and a 
"silence" of implied affection, which the author highlights to bring out its 
stark difference with the West But her failure to explore these further and 
situate the school within larger Indian middle-class anxieties of children's 
academic performance (which 1s certainly not non-material, nor removed 
from individualised understandings of success and failure) makes for an 
isolated description that hinges more on mdividual figures in the school It 
thereby lacks the required historical and socio-cultural interpretive frame 
that 1s essential to pursue the ıdea of childhood as a social construct 
rigorously as well as to attend to its multiple realities ın India The book 
reads as if ıt has been written for a Western audience where this juxta- 
posing of the ‘silences’ of the East with the ‘materiality’ of the West 
might still hold water, but any critical practitioner reading it here would 
be startled by the author’s unreflective essentialist understanding of 
‘India’ which completely contradicts her stated “post-colomal’ intentions 

The author ends her book with disastrously concluding how children 
in the West are ‘colonised’ and the adults are the ‘colonisers’ There 1s a 
section in which she draws a parallel between the Occident’s construction 
of the Orient (m Edward Said's classic. Orientalism) and the ways in 
which adults construct children! This book does not contribute to socio- 
logy’s understanding of multiple childhoods because of its failure to 
pursue rigorously what the ethnography reveals However, 1t does reveal 
the limited understandings of children that epıtomuse the paradigm of early 
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childhood education and therefore 1s a small but a crucial step in the right 
direction 


Sarada Balagopalan 
National Institute of Advanced Studies, Bangalore 


R. Mutharayappa. 2000 Tribal fertility, mortality and health care 
practices New Delhi Mittal Publications, Pp x1 + 132, Rs 350 (hard- 
back) ISBN 81-7099-778-X 


This 1s a demographic study of the Jenu Kuruba (JK) and Kadu Kuruba 
(KK) tribes of Mysore District in Karnataka Drawing on fieldwork data 
from a sample of 600 households 1n each of the two tribal communities, 
the book compares their fertility and mortality rates and the associated 
variables 

Basket making 1s the main occupation of KK of whom 72 7 percent 
are landless, while for the JK it 1s agriculture, sale of minor forest 
produce, training elephants and clearing forests and 53 3 percent of them 
are landless In both groups, 35 percent of their population 1s concentrated 
in the 0-9 age group and there is a lesser percentage of population above 
60 years of age 

The author notes an important difference regarding fertility levels of 
the two tribes the rates are relatively higher for the KK, as evidenced by 
their crude birth rate and age-specific fertility rates The author identifies 
lower age at marriage, longer duration of marriage, joint family type, 
arranged marriage and consanguineous marriage among the KK as factors 
explaining this Marriage by elopement, nuclear family, frequent divorce 
and separation, and the use of indigenous herbal contraceptives are, 
according to him, the factors that account for the lower fertility rates 
among the JK It 1s noteworthy that more than half the JK and one-third of 
the KK adopted some form of family planning. including the indigenous 
methods 

The author observes that the crude death rate and infant mortality rate 
are very high ın both the groups, compared to the corresponding figures 
for the Soliga and Koraga tribes of Mysore District. About 42 percent of 
the deaths are due to sickness, about 36 percent are due to the hazards of 
hving ın the forests such as animal bites and getting crushed under trees 
and, about 18-20 percent are due to old age Interestingly, 30 percent of 
the KK and 60 percent of the JK favour their indigenous medicine, which, 
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according to the author, are based on ‘deep observation and understanding 
of nature and environment” (p 94) 

The book contains raw demographic data with plenty of scope for 
elaboration and inference The comparisons between the tribes are 
sketchy, with the existing data, they would have been more meanıngful if 
social, economic and demographic factors were not handled piecemeal 


V. Sujatha 
Department of Sociology 
Goa University 


R. Sooryamoorthy. 2000 Climbing up The story of palmyrah workers’ 
development society Martandam, Tamil Nadu Palmyrah Workers’ Deve- 
lopment Society, Pp xxu + 224, Price not mentioned (paperback) 


By its self-revealing title, the book is about a development organisation 
that has been working for some 25 years in the southern Indian states of 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu The organisation primarily works with the 
palmyrah tappers and, through its project, covers 1,074 villages spread 
over 25 talukas in eight districts The book traces its origin, and discusses 
the programme interventions, important grassroots mechanisms and 
orgamsational structures which have evolved over 25 years of its 
existence It details the various facets of organisation and its vision. and 
its impact on a marginalised community of the area 

As a narrative for the unfolding of an organisation and its 1mpact on 
the community, the study 1s an extensive documentation of a development 
initiative and experimentation. In this sense, ıt 1s a useful record and may 
help development professionals to have an inside view of a development 
organisation However, as a contribution to sociology of organisation, it 
falls short of critical insight into organisational and social dynamics from 
organisation theoretic perspective Maybe it can serve as a useful 
document for a critical study of a movement, and its organisation and 
sociological implications 


Vikash N. Pandey 
Unit for Rural Studies 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
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Steven P. Dandaneau. 2001 Taking it big Developing sociological 
consciousness in postmodern times Thousand Oaks, Calıforma Pine 
Forge Press, Pp xvi + 271, $ 24 95 (paperback) ISBN 0-7619-8703-7 


Steven Dandaneau's book has a self-explanatory title, ıt 1s about 
developing sociological consciousness ın postmodern times The socio- 
logical consciousness he speaks of 1s the ‘sociological imagination! that C 
Wright Mills introduced us to way back ın 1959 Dandaneau gives his 
explanation of the sociological examination, what forces exist in our lives 
to work against ıt, and tries to bring out the moral and political dilemmas 
that result from 1ts adoption as one's own self-consciousness He does not 
expect to have all answers, but wants questions raised Through the 
various chapters, he flits over a variety of topics like the abortion propa- 
ganda, disabled children, fundamentalist religion, President Kennedy's 
assassination, baby boomers, television, and George Orwell He admits 
that ıt 1s a ‘hodgepodge’, but claims that this reflects a vital characteristic 
of the sociological 1magination, namely, “conceiving relationships between 
all things that are in fact meamngfully, 1f not always obviously or straight- 
forwardly related’ (p 9) Getting at these relationships, he hopes, would 
bring about fundamental or radical social change He tries to understand 
why ‘the promise of sociology’ that Mills imagined did not get fulfilled 

This book ıs proclaimed to be a text What should a sociology text 
look like? The question had not occurred to me till I came to the author’s 
statement that this ıs a text, I had not known that I was reading one! Had I 
read Ben Agger’s comment that appears 1n the back flap of the book, I 
would have been forewarned He comments “Dandaneau suggests not 
only a dramatically different way of writing introduction to sociology text 
books, ımfusıng the writing with passion and position, he suggests a 
dramatically different discipline - a public sociology’ A reader then, 
ought not to be surprised to find that even Monica Lewinski gets a 
mention in this text Is this “public sociology’ nevertheless, a pessimistic 
discipline? If one had any idea of a sociologist being a pleasantly sociable 
and amiable person, she would stand corrected by the statement ‘shiny, 
happy people and sociology do not readily mix’ and the paradoxical 
questions ‘Can we possess a sociological ımagınatıon and maintain 
emotional sturdiness? Can we maintain emotional sturdiness without 
possessing a sociological imagination?’ 

The postmodern culture, to Dandaneau, 1s one in which reason and 
freedom have largely become moot In these hard times, there are three 
forces that work against the sociological imagination. the rmpoverishment 
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of public life, the failure of Utopian thinking, and sociology's own 
tendency to wander from real people as they hve their everyday lives. One 
chapter each 1s devoted to the discussion of these obstacles to the socio- 
logical imagination The choice to develop this imagination 1s a political 
one, but the author seems to convey that there 1s really no choice ir. this, 
our only way out of these dismal times, characterised by the threat to 
species extinction on the one hand, and the extinction of free and reason- 
ing 1ndividuals on the other (a chapter each deals with these extinctions), 
is to have the sociological imagination but that 1magination does not make 
any promises of emotional sturdiness Besides, ıt 1s no easy task to comp- 
rehend this inevitable sociological imagination It “incorporates within 
itself the inherent mutability of society as well as the inherent reflexivity 
of sociology’ How to realise this m these postmodern times of indrvidu- 
ality crisis? In many forms and with. diversity ın styles of reflection, says 
the author 

Dandaneau has no doubts ın sociology's role ın history-making or 
about the nature of sociology as critical theory His goal 1s the creation of 
a society and culture m which ‘individuals can truly be individuals, :n the 
classic sense of persons possessed of reason and freedom and in which 
individuals can be self-knowledgeable agents m the making of hiszory' 
The means to achieve that ıs the popularisation of the sociological 1magi- 
nation, which 1s ‘not just a conceptual apparatus, pure and simple It 1s 
also a means to achieve a mimetic - humble, respectful, awe-filled - 
relationship to the borderland experiences of human existence’ (p 110) A 
peep into such borderland experiences 1s given to the readers through the 
author’s reflections on his reading of Michael Berube’s description of 
Jamie and his experiences, not just as an author, but also as the father of 
Patrick, a disabled child like Jamie This 1s Just one instance of socio- 
logical imagination, a self-consciousness built around the ‘coordinate 
pomts’ of ‘biography, history and society’, that Dandaneau gives his 
readers Before him, there have been others who argued that the practice 
of sociology should invoke the sociological imagination Anthony 
Giddens, in his Sociology A brief but critical introduction (London 
Macmillan, 1982), called for that invoking Giddens, however, had 
observed that Mulls used it rather vaguely and that the term Is so 
oft-quoted that 1t could get trivialised Dandaneau does not seem to think 
that ıt ıs so much the use that trivialised the idea, but the fact that even 
sociologists themselves are divided on its value, “few bother to study it in 
detail’ (p 10) Whatever the reason, it 1s a fact that the idea that has been 
around for over four decades has not been discussed seriously by social 
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scientists Giddens who argued for the invoking of the idea ın sociology 
became well known, and his concepts and theories got wide discussion 
among social science circles even outside sociology Did he or did he not 
invoke the sociological imagination? If he did, why did the sociological 
imagination wither away and only ‘structuration’ and ‘structure’-and- 
‘agency’ remam? Or, could it be that many practice the sociological 
imagination but we fail to recognise its presence? Certamly, Dandaneau’s 
book 1s provocative and it raises questions for sociologists to think about 


Vineetha Menon 
Kerala Research Programme on Local Level Development 
Centre for Development Studies, Thiruvananthapuram 


Sujata Patel, Jasodhara Bagchı, and Krishna Raj (eds) 2002 
Rethinking social science in India Essays in honour of Alice Thorner 
New Delhi Sage Publications India, Pp 468, Rs 795 (hardback) ISBN 
0-7619-9600-1 


Here 1s a book that seeks to honour Alice Thorner who, as Sujata Patel 
reminds us, has been a 'silent institution-builder 1n the social sciences in 
India ° Thorner’s contributions are indeed remarkable She has written 
primarily on agriculture, industry, urbanısatıon and gender studies, she 
has also shown interest 1n art, aesthetics, culture and politics. It 15, there- 
fore, appropriate that a volume of this kind encompasses a spectrum of 
issues ranging from political economy to cultural studies While it invites 
academic celebrities like Patricia Uberoi and Amıya Bagchi, it gives space 
to young/vibrant scholars like G Arunima and Tista Bagchi 

As a matter of fact, every sensible reader 1s likely to feel that here 1s 
an ambitious project which - with its 31 essays - intends to enrich the 
understanding of our society Quite naturally, the issues debated and 
discussed 1n the volume are diverse and many from the political economy 
of small peasantry to the meaning of marginalisation of women's writing, 
from poverty and mequality to epic poetry, from famıne deaths to Jat 
identity in North India. The editors, however, claim that what unites these 
essays 1s ‘a sense of reflexivity regarding the collective project of thinking 
social science initiated in the newly mdependent nation-state’ 

The positive self-perception that the editors have dared to demonstrate 
ıs not entirely unrealistic Because there are essays which are critical, 
reflexive, and sufficiently imaginative. For instance, Patricia Uberor's 
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observations on ‘baby iconography’ as reflected in Indian calendar art are 
wonderful Her study acquires special relevance, because, as she has aptly 
said, ‘Calendar art instantiates the hybridity that is Indian modernity, 
combining the commercial imagery of global capitalism with indigenous 
South Asian folk and classical art traditions’ Not surprisingly, Uberoi 
succeeds ın explaining the divergent representations of baby iconography - 
God-Baby, Citizen-Baby, Hero-Baby and Customised-Baby, she makes 
us think how the nation reveals its aspirations through these represen- 
tations 

David Lelyveld raises yet another important issue relating to the 
politics of language the way Sanskritised Hindi, as the history of the 
evolution of the All India Radio demonstrates, became the language of the 
new nation He reminds us of the sad demise of an innovative experiment 
with India's composite culture an attempt to promote Hindustan: as a 
creative synthesis of Hindi and Urdu In another meaningful essay, Claude 
Markovits argues how Nehru appropriated Gandhi as a ‘secular’ hero to 
legitimise his hegemony He also shows how in the 1970s we saw ‘a 
complete reversal of perspective - the way intellectuals like Ashis Nandy 
began to reconstruct Gandhi as an ‘anti state/anti-modernist icon’, and, 
therefore, projected Nehru as an anti-thesis of Gandhi! Nabaneepa Dev 
Sen - with her literary sensitivity and feminist scholarship - debunks the 
“epic world’ She rediscovers a “silenced text’ - Chandrabati's Ramayana, 
and examines how this 16th century female poet gave refreshingly new 
meaning to the epic As Sen sees, Chandrabatı narrated the epic from a 
woman's point of view, she did not glorify the epic battle (or Rama's 
‘wondrous’ achievements), but put great emphasis on the enormous 
suffering it brought upon the women, the great distress of those who lost 
their husbands and sons These are just some of the striking illustrations 
from this bulky volume In fact, everyone, irrespective of his/her 
specialised branch of knowledge, would find this volume immensely 
meaningful Those who are interested 1n economics would be happy to 
read the essays of Nirmal Kumar Chandra, Utsa Patnaik and Ashok 
Mitra For social historians, the essays of Uma Chakravarti, G Arunıma 
and Jim Masselos would acquire special relevance And those who are 
interested in gender studies would not be disappointed with Gita Sen, 
Neera Desai and Sylvia Vatuk Furthermore, the wisdom of Rajnı Kothari 
(his prophetic comment on the changing times), the critical ımagınatıcn of 
Achin Vanaik (his ability to make sense of the worldview of the new 
muddle class in India) and Manoranjan Mohanty’s sharp reflections on the 
sociology of human rights have further enriched the volume 
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Nevertheless, there are certain inherent problems in an edited volume 
More often than not, because of the diversity of themes, methodologies 
and perspectives, it loses its central focus Although ın this particular 
volume, the editors seem to have carefully chosen the papers, 1t 1s not 
altogether free from flaws 

For instance, one does not know why MN Srınıvas's 
“gender-sensıtıve” sociology has to be explored by Maithrey1 Krıshnaraj 
Possbly she could have used her talent for a more challenging and 
creative project. Likewise, 1nstead of venturing mto the domain of political 
sociology, Amıya Bagchı and Sunanda Sen - the two distinguished 
economists - could have written on themes they are more comfortable 
with İt 1s also surprising that a volume of this kind - which 1s otherwise 
so meaningful and relevant - contains not a single essay on education or 
religion (particularly, when the entire nation has been debating on 
ideology and curriculum, or religion and multiculturalism) Furthermore, 
what 1s really shockıng 1s that except Sujata Patel, none of the editors has 
felt the necessity of writing an independent paper True, as Patel reminds 
us ın a small footnote, Jasodhara Bagchı and Krishna Raj - her two 
colleagues ın the editorial team - read her paper, and gave meaningful 
suggestions But one expects something more substantial and more 
rigorous from the editors Editing a book must be seen as a serious 
academic endeavour, it should not be reduced into a managerial act 
collecting papers by promoting one's name and fame, and thereby 
packaging the “product” ın the not so innocent world of book publishing 
industry! 


Avijit Pathak 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Swarna Jayaweera (ed ) 2002 Women in post-independence Sri Lanka 
New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 372, Rs 350 (paperback) ISBN 0- 
7619-9504-8 


The book focuses on the post-ındependence era ın Sr1 Lanka, between the 
years 1948 and 1998 This compilation by the Centre for Women's 
Research (CENWOR) consists of a set of papers written by academics 
and activists to capture the different paths that Srı Lankan women have 
taken towards achieving greater economic and political empowerment and 
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control over their lives Section I, titled looking back’, consists of seven 
chapters covering issues of political independence, constitution, law and 
governance, violence and armed conflict, education and employment, 
health, population and quality of lıfe, the family, and the contingent 
politics of the women's movement ın Srı Lanka after independence The 
four chapters in Section II, titled ‘women speak’, are first-hand stories 
which represent, the struggle and perseverance of women of different 
socio-economic and ethnic groups This combination provides a wonderful 
opportunity to acguamt ourselves both with the hard’ facts that have 
impinged Sri Lankan society ın general and women ın particular and with 
the finely nuanced life stories of women come alive as we turn the pages 
of the book 

Constrained too long to review books on the trajectory of western 
feminism one has been conditioned to compare the west with the non-xvest 
Reviewing this book affords a special vantage point for comparison For 
many thmgs, too many perhaps, are common in our story Some, of 
course, are different Worthy of mention ın particular are the high social 
indicators in education and health 

Like us, Srı Lanka has a long recorded history Like us, they had their 
share of Dutch, Portuguese and British colonial rule The scales though 
were significantly different The legal system 1n Sr1 Lanka too, has both 
egalitarian and discriminatory provisions The personal laws of the 
Kandyan Sinhalese, the northern Tamils and the Muslims embody varying 
degrees of gender discrimination concerning aspects such as inheritance, 
marriage and divorce, discrimination like m our case 1s a violation of the 
constitution “Efforts to enforce a non-dıscrımınatory common personal 
law have failed 1n the context of an 1ncreasing sense of ethnic 1dentity and 
consequent resistance from some ethnic communities’ (p 18) I mention 
this for what needs to be underscored 1s that religions are not per se 
tolerant or intolerant but 1n violent ethnic conflicts issues such as these 
acquire new meanings and are suspect in the eyes of communities Both 
the academic analyses and narratives of women regret Sinhalese being 
adopted as an official language in 1956 and the failure to build bridges of 
understanding between communities leading to the devastating ethnic 
conflict of the last two decades We 1n India need to pay special attention 
to the follies of cultural nationalist policies that can undermine the very 
foundations of a society Space constrains to stop here, but not without 
mentioning that the book provides scope for comparisons between their 
and our tryst with socialist ideas, followed now by globalisation and the 
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accompanying structural adjustment policies with their adverse impact on 
poor women 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Theo van Leeuwen and Carey Jewitt (eds ) 2001 Handbook of visual 
analysis London Sage Publications, Pp xii + 210, £ 18 99 (paperback) 
ISBN 0-7619-6477-0 


This as a handbook of various methods employed in the analysis of visuals 
like paintings, advertisements, photographs, films and television The 
methods are discussed in relation to different, sometimes overlapping, 
perspectives such as posıtıvıstıc content analysis, visual anthropology, 
social semiotics and iconography, and ethnomethodology Visual analysis 
has been the focus of interest ın areas or “dıscıplınes” like psychoanalysis, 
film studies, cultural studies, mass communication and media studies, and 
arts like painting, dance and theatre It 1s time now for conventional 
departments like sociology and social anthropology in India to take a 
serious note of the potential and possibilities of visual analysis 

Some kind of interest ın ‘cultural studies and popular culture’ is 
beginning to take shape ın India. It 1s primarily focused on popular cinema 
(see, e g , the works of scholars like Fareed Kazmi, Ashis Nandy, Veena 
Das, Patricia Uberoi and Tejaswını Niranjana), though folk theatre, as a 
subject for political/ideological analysis is also begining to attract 
attention (see, e g , the work of Sharmila Rege) Television, along with the 
nature of audience responses, 1s waiting to be explored 

Several issues need to be discussed 1n this area distinction between 
popular culture and mass culture, nature of representation of terms like 
‘Indian tradition’, ‘patriotism’, ‘resistance’, ‘minorities’, and ‘subaltern’, 
Indian popular cinema as ‘escapism’ and manufacture of consent, making 
sense of popular culture by different segments (caste, class, religion, sex 
and age) of the audience etc These are significant issues of power and 
politics And visual representations have an enormous influence ın society 
today 

Handbook of visual analysis 1s mtended to be ‘a useful resource for 
researchers investigating the visual representation of significant social 
issues’ and to exemplify ‘a range of methods and perspectives of visual 
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analysis in sufficient detail to make it possible for readers to actually use 
the approaches explained ın the book’ (p 1) This anthology, with contri- 
butions from 10 scholars, hardly anyone of them from the conventional 
university disciplines, gives a step-by-step description of different 
methods of visual analysis (of “people, places and things’) with the help of 
elaborate examples 

The contributors briefly explain some of the sigmficant concepts used 
in different perspectives and methods However, their focus 1s on the steps 
involved in the methods of visual analysis While the idea of ‘meaning 
potential’ is repeated in several chapters 1t 1s also made clear throughout 
the book that the contributors reject the perspective of 'unlımıted 
relativism’ Apart from this, the book avoids taking up any political 
stance Different methods and perspectives are presented ın a neutral tone 
and the readers are told to pick and corabine their methods according to 
the objectives of their research. Overall, Handbook for visual analysis 1s 
useful for a variety of disciplines, and especially for sociology depart- 
ments interested in initiating research ın cultural studies and popular 
culture 


Vinod K. Jairath 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Veena Das, Arthur Klemman, Mamphela Ramphele and Pamela 
Reynolds (eds) 2001 Violence and subjectivity New Delhı Oxford 
University Press, Pp x + 379, Rs 595 (hardback) ISBN 019-565-819-1 


Recent debate over the nature of anthropological knowledge has been 
carried out in terms of the adequacy of the ethnographic form of discourse 
to the representation of reality Theorists who were interested in trans- 
forming ethnography into a reflexive modality could legitimately point out 
the limitations of the representational mode of their enterprise According 
to these critics, the prevalence of an interest 1n totality and representation 
within a discipline aspiring to cultural diversity and difference was prima 
facie evidence of its proto-scientific, not to mention its ideological, nature 
Getting the ‘representation’ out of “difference” was, therefore, a first step 
ın the transformation of anthropological knowledge Interestingly, the 
defense of anthropology was based on a simular identification of represen- 
tation with the ethnographic form of discourse For the principal defenders 
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of anthropology ın this tradition, the adequacy of the ethnographic form to 
the representation of reality was manifest, even 1f the theoretical justifica- 
tion of that adequacy remained to be provided In their view, not only was 
the representational form a legitimate mode of explanation for structures 
and processes encountered ın the field, but also ıt was the proper way of 
representing the field in discourse (inasmuch as the field could be 
established as displaying the forms specific to the representational mode) 

Now, neither the attack nor the defense of anthropological knowledge 
does justice to the variety of representational modes met within the anthro- 
pologıcal hterature And it 1s a measure of the distance travelled by 
anthropologists that they have come to occupy, all over agaın, terrains 
constitutive of contemporary socio-political life I think ıt 1s important to 
mvoke this disciplinary context for the volume under review - and not 
simply accede to it as a companion volume to Social suffering (which, of 
course, 1t 1s) - for the tasks to which it 1s geared mark out the contours of 
a new, invigorated anthropology Indeed, if Social suffering was 
characterised by an attempt to place public concerns at the heart of 
anthropological inquiry, then Violence and subjectivity consolidates that 
emphasis, while adding to it an experiential dimension that has as its 
ultimate referent the structure of existence The ethnographies comprising 
Violence and subjectrwty do not simply reflect or passively register a 
world already remade or being unmade, it works up the material given ın 
observation, perception and reflection, fashions ıt and creates something 
new, in precisely the same way that human agents by their actions 
formulate distinctive forms of historical life out of the world they inhabit 
As the introduction puts it “The continuous creation of new contexts and 
the sudden removal of access to established contexts frame the manner in 
which violence and subjectivity tend to become mutually implicated in the 
contemporary world’ 

The essays themselves, fourteen in all, are too complex and wide- 
ranging for a brief recapitulation here, although Das and Kleinman in their 
introduction usefully assemble a coherence around the twin notions of the 
actualisation of violence (that 1s, the processes by which it 1s produced 
and consumed) and the transformation of everyday life in the engagement 
with violence These notions, especially that of the actualisation of 
violence, are scrutınısed and tested with diligence, and mdeed the rich 
density of the ethnographies on offer 1s owed as much to the contexts 
surveyed - Northern Ireland (Allen Feldman), Apartheid South Africa 
(Mamphela Ramphele and Pamela Reynolds), the Balkans (Susan 
Woodward), Sri Lanka (Jonathan Spencer, Patricia Lawrence and 
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Valentine Daniel), Nigeria (Murray Last), Guatemala (Kay Warren), 
sectarian strife, Partition and the Emergency in India (Deepak Mehta, 
Veena Das and Emma Tarlo), the zealous violence of science and modern 
medical technology (Margaret Lock), as indeed what Kleinman calls ‘the 
violences of everyday lıfe” - as to the detailed phenomenology of affect 
they adduce to ın the circumstances being acknowledged Again the 
contexts examined do not so much constrain action as constitute basic 
categories of understanding and fundamental forms of social 1dentifica- 
ton As the forms of violence expand and/or get mstitutionalised, they 
make specific types of action conceivable, even compelling, transforming 
the lineaments of an order into a grammar of diffused subjectivities İn the 
contributions of Mehta, Spencer, Reynolds, Lawrence, Das, Tarlo. and 
Daniel m particular - all significantly anthropologısts - one stumbles upon 
the textures of this grammar of diffused subjectivity that has as much to 
do with belonging as with attempts to exorcise parts of one's own self and 
identity A feature here, moreover, 1s some explicit and some not-so- 
explicit thoughts on the question of representing violence Especially 
useful in a pedagogical way is Daniel's schema relating language to 
reality, ın the process clarıfyıng how ‘word and thing’ could come 
together in the effort of writing about violence Alternatively, the essays 
by Woodward, Ramphele, Kleinman, Warren, and Last invoke more 
directly a physical milieu buffeted by social forces beyond one’s control 
There is a related coordinate 1n this examination of the worlds of violence, 
one that has to do with aspects of its objectification, which finds involved 
commentary in Feldman and more discretely Lock 

Some of the hardest problems in the study of violence, be it the 
question of the relation between local structures of feeling and the larger 
events that work their way into local communities or of how human beings 
can remain human even when the world around them conspires to deny 
ther humanity (as indeed the question of how the act of writing on 
violence 1s to be conceptualised) are broached with unblinking determma- 
tion, and, what 1s more, the contributions are properly modest 1n the face 
of the problems Characteristic of the framungs, nevertheless, 1s an 
unresolved ambıvalence, which manifests itself ın two lines of tradition 
that have shaped modern reflection on violence from the outset In one 
tradition, violence represents just one element among the varicus 
discourses and modes of experience makang up the differentiated realm of 
reason In the other, violence is ascribed a potential that exceeds the lumts 
of normal (or normalising) discourses and modes of experience Already 
intertwined ın the introduction proffered by Das and Kleinman, these two 
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lines of tradition are even more enmeshed ın the contributions configuring 
Violence and subjectivity The clarification of this relationship, that ıs to 
say, doing justice to the duality of violence, without subordinating either 
of its two definmg features to the other, 1s the challenge for any work 
devoted to examınıng ‘anthropologicalquestions on the relation of 
violence to states, local communities and individuals’ In fact, resolving 
this ground of problems is important, especially since a vital aspect of the 
argumentative space of the ethnographies offered 1s a refusal to displace 
agency from the person to a structural position What 1s introduced as a 
distinctive feature of the essays, namely, as venturing 1nto how people live 
with themselves and others when perpetrators, victims, and witnesses all 
come from the same social space, only lends a further dimension to the 
problem 

It should be obvious that my interest 1n the volume as a whole 1s a 
theoretical, contemplative one, separate from questions about the world 
that 1s the object of the various essays Readers ought to be devolving 
upon and discovering the descriptive overlays of the latter themselves 
But, rather than msist on a relation of transparency between what to say 
about violence and the corresponding question of how ıt obtains, 1t would 
be more accurate to see that relation as placing certain constraints on the 
sort of active stance one may take toward the question itself [t is also 
what ıs missing from the deliberative space of Violence and subjectivity - 
that there 1s no independent commentary on what needs to be (and what 
can be) restructured in the light of a reflective and non-mythical under- 
standing of our ethical practices 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Zoya Hasan (ed) 2000 Politics and the state in India (Readings in 
Indian government and politics - 3) New Delhi Sage Publications, Pp 
388, Rs 250 (paperback) ISBN 0-7619-9399-] 


The essays in this volume explore the socio-economic and political 
dynamics of state formation 1n contemporary India According to Zoya 
Hasan, central to the discourse of state in the 1970s and 1980s were the 
tensions between the centralising structures of state power and democratic 
aspirations 1n the civil society By the mid 1990s, transition took place in 
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the sphere of economic policy as well as the democratic process India 
moved from state-oriented capitalism to a market-driven one, and the rise 
of identity politics gave voice to the marginalised groups vis-à-v:s the 
upper-caste Hindus 

Several attempts have been made to understand the state ın India 
While the liberal modernist perspective focuses on institutions and 
processes as key to the understanding of state, the Marxist theory regards 
political economy and class struggle as the determining elements shapmg 
the state Transformation 1n society led to methodological innovations and 
two new perspectives - society-centric and state-centric - emerged as 
dominant Later came the Subaltern approach with its cultural criticue of 
the nation-state Instead of being confined to the methodological debate, 
the articles 1n this volume have been organised into thematic parts hike the 
historicity of state formation 1n India, the political economy of the Indian 
state and its transition, etc 

According to Sudipta Kaviraj, the main problem of the Indian nation 
state was that 1t inherited two incompatible legacies On the one hand, it 
inherited the colonial state's systems of internal command and control, 
and ıts administrative ethos, laws and rules At the same tıme, ıt was also 
a successor to the nationalist movement whose prime objective was to 
contest state culture and power Similarly, argues Ashis Nandy, the post- 
independence Indian elite borrowed their concept of ‘state’ from the 
developed modern societies, without caring much for their tradiaonal 
socio-cultural context Soon the society came at loggerheads with the 
imported concept of statecraft 

Pranab Bardhan talks about the challenge faced by the state ın vizw of 
globalisation and the opening of the economy The Indian state at the time 
of independence was characterised by features typical of a backward 
economy A discourse of planning and upliftment of the poor was part of 
the independent state's programme The central focus of planning was 
capital intensive fast-paced heavy ınmdustralısatıon led by the state, 
leaving the private sector to play a complementary role m the ‘mixed 
economy' By 1980s, the widespread agreement among economists and 
policy makers was that controls and regulations necessary whea the 
economy was weak were now hmdering production under new circum- 
stances A shift from planning of the economy to management cf the 
economy was considered necessary By 1991, the ‘liberalisation-cum- 
structural adjustment’ package which was almost ready-made came handy 
to the government According to Patnaik, liberalisation (or globalisation) 
has created its own class configuration and leads to the fracturmg of 
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national unity for at least three reasons First, there 1s the ‘secessionism of 
the rich’, second, rise in poverty and unemployment leads to separatism 
among the poor as well, and third, ıs the tendency towards religious 
fundamentalism as a conscious reaction to the fallout of globalisation 

Decline of the state 1s not merely a consequence of economic crisis but 
political mismanagement as well Rajnı Kothari points to the fact that 
politics of populism and increasing pressures of rights and representation 
from the backward classes and marginal groups led the Congress party to 
elaborate its structure which was then forced to reflect most shades of 
opinion and interest instead of just the elite view This led to the develop- 
ment of a series of structural relationship between oppositional groups 
outside the Congress and corresponding factions within it Soon the 
Congress system was faced with a threat ın the form of anti-Congress 
coalitions Atul Kohli, m a similar vein, argues that the crisis of govern- 
ability started from the late 1970s with the decline of “One Party 
Dominance System’ He goes on to argue that personalisation of power by 
consecutive Congress regimes of Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi led to 
institutional weakness, which im turn necessitated a populist orientation to 
earn short-term legitimacy However, the populist mage made ıt difficult 
for the government to solve serious issues This created problems in 
political management and finally in governability 

The 1990s witnessed economic transition in the form of globalisation 
By this time, the process of realignment of social and political forces ın 
India had undergone significant changes, leading to the mse of new 
regional parties at the centre stage of politics and ushering of a new era of 
coalition politics The state in transition 1s discussed by contributors like 
Francine Frankel and D L Sheth 

The Indian state may boast of being the largest democracy, but that 
democracy today has become the arena for minority politics as well as 
majority identity assertion The politically volatile situation 1s. further 
aggravated by the inherent logic of open-market economy Contributors to 
this volume try to explore the themes of state and politics from multiple 
angles This should be of interest to students of politics and sociology as 
well as to policy makers and political activists 


Suhrita Saha 
Kolkata 
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Zygmunt Bauman. 1999 Culture as praxis London Sage Publications, 
pp Iv + 148, £ 13 99 (paperback) 


This 1s a republished version of an earlier book by Zygmunt Bauman 
written almost three decades ago The reason for this ‘re-cycling’, as he 
calls it, 1s that he wants to examine whether or not his earlier ideas are 
pertinent to the current social reality, and how far has the social reality 
changed and how far has 1t remained unchanged The long introduction 1s 
devoted to this task along with an attempt at honmg the oft-used concepts, 
which tend to be taken for granted in contemporary sociology 

The introductory chapter 1s devoted to the themes relating to the 
ambivalent nature of culture, the aptness of seeing culture as a matrix 
rather than a system, the cenuality of local identity rather than the supra- 
local identity 1n sociology, and the need to end the cultural relativity- 
human universality opposition Bauman starts by stating that culture 1s an 
ambivalent concept having a creative self-assertrve dimension and being 
normatively regulatory 1n nature It can produce order just as 1t can cause 
disorder, ıt transforms as well as sustains, it involves introduction of novel 
ideas as well as continuation of old traditions, and it includes expected as 
well as the unforeseen elements The creative dimension of culture further 
implies the human freedom to make choices, right or wrong, whereas its 
regulatory aspect suggests curtailment of free choices, which, according to 
Bauman, remains an unresolved paradox 

Bauman points out that culture has erroneously been viewed as a 
harmonious system marked mainly by lack of choices as a result of 
pattern-maintenance However, modern-day developments like advances in 
transportation, communication and the cyberworld have endec the 
gemeinschaft era, replacing 1t with a world constituted of loose, non- 
uniform entities, which 1s not a store of well-defined values but a matrix 
that allows a number of cultural choices Another topic touched by 
Bauman ım this chapter 1s the return of the concepts and the phenomena of 
identity and identification, which in this New World are based more on 
differences than any overarching national patterns of hfe This view of 
multiculturalism offers choices while the ‘national culture’ has a homo- 
gemising, and thus, prescriptive agenda In the final section, Bauman 
makes a case against cultural relativism with its xenophobic and exclusive 
tendencies and advocates a dialogical, inclusive, tolerant way of life as 
"the pragmatic construction called “humanity” 1s also a cultural project” 
(p lin) The common thread that runs through the mtroduction 1s the need 
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and inevitability of the human and individual freedom of choice ın this 
increasingly intolerant and unintelligible Babel of cultural noises 

For Bauman, culture has three distinct meanings it can be viewed as 
a concept, as structure, and as praxis The three remaining chapters of the 
book are devoted to extending these meanmgs He mentions three variants 
of the concept of culture First, the hierarchical notion of culture, which 
distinguishes the cultured from the uncultured, and places the former in a 
more privileged category, as culture 1s seen as an ideal to be attained 
Second, conceptualises culture ın terms of differentiation rather than 
hierarchy, cultural differences being defined as what we do and the 
“others” do not In his view, this description 1s easier to understand and 
accept 1n the modern times with its emphasis on variance rather than 
hierarchy Third, the concept of culture ın generic terms highlights its 
unity and/or universality as an independent theoretical sphere, based 
primarily on the culture-nature dichotomy In the chapter on culture as 
structure, Bauman highlights the predictability and orderliness of culture, 
which 1s a result of mutual (or sometimes unidirectional) communication 
and dependence of the parts of a system However, Bauman senses a 
contradiction between culture as a stable order and a sphere of actual 
social relations, holding that it can operate and be studied separately at 
both structural and empirical levels 

In the final chapter, whose title matches that of the book, the British 
anthropologists’ conception of culture is contrasted with its delineation by 
the American anthropologists While the British. scholars prefer to focus 
on social structure (an arrangement of social relations) rather than 
culture, holding that human society must be understood ın terms of human 
interactions, ther American counterparts are more concerned with what 
lies beyond the empirically detectable mstitutions For them, culture 1s a 
deeper reality unobserved by the human eye, an arrangement of the 
conceptions regarding action, and not as a network of action itself Both 
descriptions, despite their contrasting emphases, however, recognise the 
dualıty of human reality, namely, the coexistence of the discernable plane 
of human existence and its profound and abstruse dimension Both 
definitions, nevertheless, also tend to view culture as only a component of 
the human actor’s orientation, which ultimately shapes her/his actions In 
doing so, the idea of the actor's freedom c£ choice 1s denied 

In the same vem Bauman focuses on the culture-social structure 
controversy tracing its emergence to the duality of objectivity and 
subjectivity ın human existence He then goes on to place the concept of 
culture in the very notion of a human praxis, discussing how culture 1s 
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lodged between the two extremes of action and philosophical speculation 
In this way Bauman weaves the 1dea of praxis 1n his discourse on culture 
by relating ıt to the notions of creativity, choice and freedom of logical 
action He rejects the right-wing thinking, which advocates a praxis 
involving restoration of the earlier boundaries and restraints, as well as the 
left-wing praxis, which strives to defend the creation of fresh but fragile 
identities Instead, he goes on to suggest new middle-of-the-road patterns 
of praxis more suitable to the modern social reality that invclve 
engendering new planes of open-mindedness towards change giving rise to 
new styles of human thinking and action. He further holds that sociology 
itself has been unfair to the study of culture, as both positivism and its 
critiques treat culture as nothing but an institutionalised aspect of human 
conduct Bauman’s contention 1s that human behaviour can be truly 
creative if ıt has complete freedom to question its existence and search for 
Justice and liberty, just as sociology can claim to be part of the humaniaes 
stream if it recognises the ‘humanity’ of the human being, instead of being 
preoccupied with its status as a ‘science’ 

This 1s a powerful treatise on the subject of culture and identity, its 
core idea being the preservation of human freedom, even human dignity It 
1s also a call to the sociologists not to treat 1t as a sub-topic unworthy of 
any deep intellectual probing. In fact, 1t ıs culture which keeps the human 
being in a state of continual activity and resurrection thereby giving it 
meaning The book does not offer anything particularly new m terms of 
ideas (it 1s after all a rehashed rendition of its earlier version), nor does it 
advance solutions to the various theoretical, epistemological and 
substantive debates Nevertheless, it does a great job of reinforcing a 
familiar 1dea, that of underscoring the right and capacity of human beings 
to give meaning to lfe Its greatest accomplishment, as I see, 1s that it 
brings the phenomenon of culture to the centre stage, a position it 
expressly deserves 


Sherry Sabbarwal 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
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Style-sheet for Reviewers 


Sociological bulletin has, over the years, built up a reputation as an 
authoritative and lively journal, and with your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be enhanced Here are a few tips on how to approach a 
book that you are reviewing for the journal A good review should whet 
the reader's appetite or warn her/him against a poorly-concerved or 
executed book The review itself must be engaging and must bring out 
both the substance and the value of the book, besides providing a 
Judgement on its success ın achieving its aims Addressing the following 
questions will be useful in writing the review 


Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
Is the theme of the book novel and are its ideas original? 

What is the quality of the author’s research and sources? 

e Is the book well written and neatly organised? 

e Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

e How does the book fit ın its field, and ın sociology generally? 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium 
or a collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular 
papers or 1deas you find most stimulating 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents Restram yourself from providing an introduction by writing 
about the author or about the general class of books to which the title 
under review belongs À purposive and concise review that concentrates 
on the contents of the book and shows liveliness and wit will be 
appreciated by the readers Instead of usıng adjectives and enthusiastic 
expressions, try to persuade the reader of the book's worth by your 
reasoning, If the book 1s part of a series and you wish to call attention to 
the merits of that series, please do so If you want to disagree with the 
author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that the reader can follow 
the argument Avoid making much over small defects, such criticisms may 
create a misleading impression of the book Your judgements, positive as 
well as negative, must be on the contents of the book and not on the 
personalıty or character of its author 
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In your review, think of the book as a whole and of its principal 
themes or topics and its key lines of argument Do not write an abstract or 
a chapter-by-chapter outline 

It 1s against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews If 
you are interested in reviewing books for the Sociological bulletin, please 
write to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest or 
specialisation 


General Instructions 

1 Please keep within the allotted word length Send two copies of your 
review - with double-line space - and keep one with you Do not send 
a copy of your review to the author or editor of the book you have 
reviewed 

2 If you cannot submit your review on time, 1f you have reviewed the 
book already or are committed to reviewing 1t elsewhere, please let us 
know at the earliest so that we can arrange an extension or firid 
another reviewer If you decide that the book you have agreed to 
review either does not merit a review ın the Sociological bulletin or 
that you are, for any reason, an inappropriate reviewer, please let us 
know immediately 

3 Since we want balanced judgements, we expect you to decline 
reviewing a book when a sense of overriding personal affection, 
obligation, competition or enmity exists with 1ts author or editor 

4 Do not use footnotes, long quotations or a reference list Your 
references to other works must be built into the text 

5 For reviews of more than one book, list the books ın alphabetical 
order by author 

6 Once having agreed to review a book, please make sure that you send 
the review within the stipulated time The author(s) and the publishers 
of the book will be anxiously awaiting your expert judgement 

7 Please set-up your heading as shown in the format below, always 
double-line spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the page The 
format provides you the order ın which you must set your review 


Format of the Book Review 
Word-count of the review 
Caption (As suggested by the Managing Editor) 
Text of the review 
Name of the reviewer, institutional affiliation, and place 
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Remembering Ram Ahuja (1929-2001) 


Assessing Ram Ahuja's contributions to the field of sociology in such a 
brief obituary 1s difficult I have known hım as a semor colleague and 
friend ever since I joined the University of Rajasthan in 1976 Much 
earlier, I had known him as an academic sociologist through his writings 
in the Sociological bulletin and the Eastern anthropologist His works - 
Female offenders in India (1969), Political elite and modernisation 
(1975), The prison system (1981), Crime against women (1987), and 
Rights of women A feminist perspective (1992) - had established hım as 
a serious scholar in the fields of crimmology, sociology of deviance and 
political sociology Such a vast and wide-ranging corpus of work disting- 
uishes Ram Ahuja as one of the finest scholars wrth an acute sociological 
sensitivity Moreover, his writings carry the imprint of a dedicated field- 
worker 

Interestingly, Ram Ahuja was equally prolific after his formal 
retirement His books on Indian social system (1993), Sociological 
criminology (1996), Social problems in India (1997), Society in India 
(1999), Criminology (2000), and Research methods (2001) testify to his « 
deep commitment to sociological knowledge One can also discern in his 
writings an urge for making sociology accessible to a large number of 
undergraduate students That 1s why, he always abhorred jargonistic 
writings He firmly believed that cluttered language creates an unwar- 
ranted gap between the discipline of sociology and its potential audience, 
especially the students coming from rural areas, as they are more often 
than not ill-equipped with the English language skills His concern for the 
students went well beyond his writings and established him as one of the 
most popular and loveable teachers in the Department He had the 
singular distinction of not missing even a single class No wonder, Ram 
Ahuja commanded tremendous respect from his peers and students alike 

Ram Ahuja also possessed enviable organisational skills Rajasthan 
Sociological Association 1s a tribute to his organisational genius As its 
President, his contributions to the expansion of this professional body will 
always be remembered fondly As a distinguished member of the Editorial 
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Advisory Committee. of the Sociological bulletin, he was actıvely 
associated with the Indian Sociological Society and its various activities 

Ram Ahuja's demise 1s an immense loss to the sociology profession in 
India We have lost a reputed scholar and a popular teacher For most of 
us ın Rajasthan, he was a beacon His glorious legacy should strengthen 
our commitment to the discipline of sociology 


Rajiv Gupta 
Department of Sociology 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


A Pioneer Passes Away 
Shanker Sahaı Srivastava (1928-2001) 


Professor Shanker Sahaı Srivastava, a pioneer m teaching and research ın 
social pathology and criminology, passed away on 4 November 2001 at 
Delhi, where on the preceding three days he had graciously presided over 
the Silver Jubilee Conference of the Indian Society of Criminology 

Bom on 21 April 1928, Shanker Sahai Srivastava obtained his 
Master’s degree from the Lucknow University in 1949 He had the 
singular distinction of bemg a pupil of stalwarts like Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee, D P Mukerji and DN Mujumdar He completed his Ph D on 
the problem of juvenile vagrancy under the guidance of Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee ın 1956 Among his books include Social reforms, Collective 
violence Genesis and response, and Researches ın sociology and social 
work 

Srivastava started teaching at the University Department and JK 
Institute, Lucknow In 1954, he was appointed Lecturer at Sampurnanand 
Jail Officer's Tramıng Institute, Lucknow, previously called the Jail 
Trainmg School He taught there till 1959, when he joined the Saugar 
University, Sagar, as Assistant Professor m ıts Department of Crimino- 
logy, the first independent crımınology department ın the country He 
shaped this Department till 1969, when he jomed the Department of 
Sociology, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi (now Mahatma Gandhi Kashi 
Vidyapeeth University), as Reader in Criminology In 1973, he became 
the first Professor of Crimmology in the country at the National Institute 
of Criminology and Forensic Sciences at New Delhi In 1975, he returned 
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to the Department of Sociology, Kashi Vidyapeeth, as Professor of Crimi- 
nology, where he served till his retirement ın 1988 He was invited 
regularly as guest faculty to lecture to the senior police officers, crımınal/ 
Juvenile justice functionaries, judicial officers, etc at the National 
Institute of Social Defence, Internal Society Academy of the Ministry of 
Home Affaırs, National Institute of Criminology and Forens'c Science, 
and the National/State Police Academies 

Apart from conducting research in social pathology and publishing 
more than 50 papers and project reports, Srivastava guided researchers on 
a variety of topics pre-delinquency, juvenile delinquency, patterns of 
crime, fallen women, social justice, caste panchayats and traditional 
criminal justice system, socio-legal dimensions of probation, crımınalı- 
sation of a social movement with special reference to Naxalism, victimo- 
logy, rights of jail inmates, etc His own work on drug addiction, 
organised crime and terrorism was path-breaking He was instrumental in 
starting criminology courses ın different universities. He was also invited 
as Visiting Professor to teach criminology at the Lucknow University and 
the Banaras Hindu University The latter not only appointed him as 
Professor Emeritus at the Department of Sociology, but has also dedicated 
its Criminology and Forensic Science Laboratory to his memory 

Considering his commitment and services to the discipline of 
criminology, Srivastava was elected as the Fellow of the Indian Society of 
Criminology (1983) He was also conferred the Kumarappa-Reckless 
Memorial National Award (1987) for his contributions to criminological 
studies and research The Indian Social Science Association honoured him 
by conferring the Professor DP Mukery1 Fellowship Award for Semor 
Social Scientists (T993) 

Srivastava was founder-Treasurer of Uttar Pradesh Samay Shastra 
Parishad, and served as its President during 1993-95 He also served as 
President of the Indian Social Science Association (1981-86) He was a 
founding-member of the Ethnographic and Folklore Society of India He 
served as President of the Indian Society of Criminology (1994-2001), 
Member, Standing Committee on Police Research, Bureau of Police 
Research and Development, Government of India, Member, UGC Panel 
on Social Work, Member, Editorial Board, Indian Journal of Crimino- 
logy, Journal of Action Sociology, Samajıkı, and Social Science Review, 
and Member, Working Group on Social Problems of the Planning 
Commission (VII - Plan) 
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The passing away of Professor Shanker Sahai Srivastava is a great 
loss to the Indian Society of Criminology, Indian Social Science 
Association and the academic world at large 


Rajeshwar Prasad 
Agra 


In Memoriam 
Dr. S.M. Batra (1946-2002) 


Dr Surmder Mohan Batra died on 8 May 2002 after a prolonged and 
painful illness He was 55 He became a life member of the Indian Socio- 
logical Society quite early m his career After dong hs MA in 
Economics at the University of Delhi, Batra was appointed Lecture: in 
Economics ın Shyam Lal College of Delhi University, where he became a 
Reader ın the course of ime Even while he was pursuing a study of 
Economics, Batra became interested imn Sociology. particularly in the 
applıcatıon of sociological knowledge to the understanding of economic 
problems Encouraged by the late Professor MN Srinivas, Batra joined 
the M Litt Course in the Department of Sociology at Delhi University He 
wrote an excellent dissertation on the ongoing controversy and debate on 
the demand for a ban on cow-slaughter This was soon followed by a 
comprehensive sociological study of livestock in rural Haryana for Ph D 

in Sociology at Delhi University Both the dissertations were received well 
as pioneering studies Batra continued his work in the rural areas of 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi looking at the functioning of 
cooperative sugar factories and milk marketing Batra was a good field- 
worker and meticulous in analysing his data His writings were full of 
original msights He published several scholarly papers in reputed books 
and journals in India and abroad In Batra’s death Indian sociology has 
lost a dedicated teacher and researcher He 1s survived by his wife Sarita 
and two daughters, Shipra and Shikha, who looked after him with great 
affection and devotion durımg his prolonged illness 


B.S. Baviskar 
Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi 
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The Profession 


New Members of the Society 
Life Members 


LMI 2137 Lata C. Choudhari, Aurangabad 
2138 Mankar Snehalata Sonbani, Aurangabad 
2139 Sarat Chandra Deorı, Dibrugarh 
2140 BR Suryawanshı, Parbhani 
2141 S Deepti, Bangalore 
2142 Sushila Gopalrao Phule, Aurangabad 
2143 RP Patil, New Nanded 
2144 Aneesa Shafi, Kashmir 
2145 Akhilesh Ranjan, New Delhi 
2146 Kulbir Kaur, New Delhi 
2147 Anuradha Goel, Bareilly 
2148 R Kannan, Madurai 


Ordinary Members/Ordinary Student Members 


M 77 Azad Abidi, New Delhi 
78 M Amarject Singh, Shillong 
79 Samarendra Narayan Jena (Student), New Delhi 
80 Jitendra Pal Singh, New Delhi 
8] Satish Kumar Singh, New Delhi 


The Profession 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Indian Sociological Society 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR SALE 


i. Years of Sociological Bulletin (1952-2001): 
Index (2001) 


Compiled by 
Krishnan Namboodiri 


Pages 150 (paperback) 
Price: Rs. 100 -- 25 (for packing and postage) 


2. Directory of Life Members (2001) 


Pages: 152 (paperback) 
Price. Rs. 75 + 25 (for packing and postage) 


Orders may be placed with 


Indian Sociological Society 
Institute of Social Sciences 
8 Nelson Mandela Road 
Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi - 110 070 
e-mail iss nda vsnl net 1n 


Orders must accompany Demand Draft drawn 1n favour of 


‘Indian Sociological Society, New Delhi’ 
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Guidelines to Contributors 


Contributors are requested not to submit papers exceeding 8,000-10,000 words If a paper 1s 
accepted for publication, the contributor will be required to send a floppy disk containing the 
full text of the paper, including notes, references, tables, charts and maps, 1f any Only floppres 
using the following IBM compatible software programmes will be accented Microsoft Word 
or Word Perfect 

The author-date method of referencing minus the comma should be adopted within the text, 
eg (Bose 1989) Separate the year(s) of more than one work by an author with a comma (Bose 
1989, 1991) as also parts, volumes, chapters of a book (Bose, VolI) The page number(s) 
should be separated by a colon (Bose 1989 3), and inclusive page numbers by a hyphen (Bose 
1989 3-14) When citing more than one author, entries should be chronological with works of 
different authors separated by a semi-colon (Geertz 1950, Bose 1989) If a single work 
authored by two persons 1s cited, both the names should be used (Madan and Mazumdar 1961)' 
In the case of a work by three or more authors, use ‘et al” after the first name (Ghosh ef al 

1950) If the same reference 1s cited withm a para ibid may be used instead of giving the 
author's name again, and the appropriate page number(s) of the citation provided (bid 66) 

Note that ibid refers to the citation of the work immediately preceding it Citations to specific 
quotations, observations or arguments will be regarded as incomplete, 1f appropriate page 
numbers are not given In citing gazetteers, reports and works of governmental commissions 
and institutions the name of the 1nstitution sponsoring the report should figure ın the citation, 
fully spelt out at the first occurrence (Government of India 1989), and its acronym used in 
ensuing references (GOI 1989) 

Explanatory notes, 1f any, should follow the main text of the paper, and should be numbered 
serially 1n the sequence ın which they are referred to 1n the text (where numbered superscripts 
should be used) References cited ın the paper should be separately listed and must give the 
name of the author (initials or full name), the year of publication, title of article/paper, title of 
the journal or book in which the article/paper appeared, 1f any If the article/paper appeared ın 
an edited volume, please give its page numbers along with the place of publication and name of 
publisher If 1t appears ın a journal, please give the volume and issue number and pages of the 


` journal When citing several papers from an edited volume, details of edited volume must be 


repeated ın each citation Some examples of referencing style preferred by Sociological 
, Bulletin are given below 
Journal Yogendra Singh 1995 The significance of culture in the understanding of social 
change in contemporary İndıa', Sociological bulletin, 44 (1) 1-9 | 
Edited. Volume Rogers Brubaker, Nationhood and the national question 1n the Soviet 
Umion and the post-Soviet Eurasia An institutionaltst account', in TK Oommen (ed) 
Citizenship and national identity Between colontaltsm and globalism (85-119), New Delhi 
Sage Publications, 
Books Karve, iravatı 1968 Hindu Society An Interpretation Poona Deshmukh 
Tables should be on separate pages and numbered serially with appropriate headings Within 
the text tables should be referred to by their numbers Artwork for maps, figures and charts 
should be provided separately 
Use single quotation marks while quoting sentences or a single word/phrase, and double 
quotation marks for use within single quotes, eg, ‘In the words of Delpit, the "womens' 
question" ts today ° Quotations of more than 50 words should be separated from the text 
and mdented 
Use universal ‘s’ and British rather than American spellings (colour, not color) Latitude 1s 
given to authors in italicisation and spellings, but these should be consistent ın the paper 
Numerals from one to nine should be ın words, and 10 and above ın figures However, the 
following should always be in figures (a) distancce—3 kms, (b) age—32 years old, (c) 
percentage-—6 per cent, (d) centuries—13th century, (e) years—1800s 
Typescripts should be typed on one side of the sheet with double line spacing and wide left and 
right margins Please send two copies of your paper 


Authors must provide their names, designations and official addresses with their papers Only 
pápers, which are not being considered for publication elsewhere and have not been published 
earlier, will be entertained Contributors are required to send a declaration to this effect Papers'and 
other editorial correspondence should be addressed to N Jayaram, Managing Editor, Sociological 
Bulletin, Department of Sociology, University of Goa, Goa 403 206 Tel (0832) 454238 (0), 
451178 (H) E-mail enjay@unigoa emet ın, njayaram2@ rediffmail com 
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